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. The you know about SULLMANCO 
The up-to-the- minute Ink proposition 
That Appeals to every Job Printer. 


The ink you want—as you want it, e 
How you want it, when you want it! 


Have YOU waciut nd your Sullmanco 


Way Booklet? 
If not, write TO- DAY to any of the 


following Selling Agents. 


ATLANTA — Keystone Type Foundry. MINNEAPOLIS — American Type Founders Co. 
BALTIMORE — American Type Founders Co. NASHVILLE — Graham Paper Co. 
BOSTON — American Type Founders Co. NEW ORLEANS — E. C. Palmer & Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. NEW YORK CITY — American Type Founders Co, 
H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
Keystone Type Foundry. H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. 
BUFFALO — American Type Founders Co. Keystone Type Foundry. 
OMAHA — Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
Carpenter Paper Co. ; 
Western Paper Co. . 
PHILADELPHIA — banebtt-tathehass ba: : 
Keystone Type Foundry. 
PITTSBURGH — American Type Founders Co. 
; PORTLAND, ORE.— American Type Founders Co. 
. BEADING — M. J. Earl. 
RICHMOND — American Type Founders Co. 
ROCHESTER — The Alling & Cory Co. 
'.. ST. LOUIS — American Type Founders Co. . 
; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
Graham Paper Co. 
‘°- - $T.. PAUL — Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
*. SALT LAKE CITY — Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah. . 
SAN FRANCISCO — Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES — American Type Founders Co, SEATTLE — Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
LOUISVILLE — Louisville Paper Co. SPOKANE — American Type Founders Co, 
’ MILWAUKEE — Milwaukee Printers —: WASHINGTON, = C.—R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
A Standard Paper Co. Barnhart Bros. & Spyder, 
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WATER—It has most to do with 
influencing, color and appearance of 
paper. Finished paper can be no 
cleaner nor brighter than the water 
used will permit. While the pulp 
is forming, a constant flow of water 
passes through it in the washing, and 
cleansin?, process until it reaches the 
paper machines, where the propor- 
tion is 95% water. 

With these facts before you it is 
readily seen that a supply of clear, 
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pure water is essential in making 
good paper. 

Our Voucher Bond mill is fortu- 
nate in this respect. Every drop of 
water is pumped from a subter- 
ranean lake beneath the mill. The 
supply is inexhaustible, and it never 
varies in its analysis. There is no 
better water for makin, paper to be 
found anywhere. This will explain 
to you the reasons for the bright 
color of Voucher Bond. 


Voucher Bond is desirable for use in small work, but particularly economical for big, 
runs of Letterheads and Form Letters, for Order Blanks, Bill and Statement Heads, 














Manifold work and many purposes for which a substantial Bond Paper of very low 





price is to be preferred. 
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Voucher Bond is a member of the ** Butler”’ line of Standardized Bond Papers. 
Get samples and know these lines. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


. Kansas City, 


MissouriTt by wd Pa 
Southwestern Paper 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Sierra Paper Co 

Central Michigzan Paper Co. 





San Francisco, Cal. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
O. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Texas. 


Mutual Paper Co 
Commercial Paper Co. 


American Type Founders Co. . 
Nationa 
Nationa 
National 
National 


Houston, 4s oT c 
aper & Type Co. 

Paper &TypeCo.. . 

Paper & TypeCo.. . . . 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





American Type FoundersCo.. . . . 
. Vancouver, British 
Paper & Type Co. (Export only), New York City. 


Seattle, Se ry 
New York City. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Col. 


avana, Cuba. 


City of Mexico, Mexico. 
Monterey, Mexico. 





* " National Paper & Type Co., Guadal 


lajara, Mexico. 
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JW.BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
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COMBINATION EXTENSION 
DELIVERY and LOWERING TABLE 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE 
HANDLING OF PRINTED SHEETS 





Can be attached to all Front-Delivery Miehle Presses 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 





Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of “The Miehle” and “ The Hodgman” Two- Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago . > . « 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon A - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . ° ° ° 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas . . . - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . . 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 























DEXTER PONY FOLDER 
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and 


Machine Saves 


SAVES —a mighty little word to be so important. But after all, it is the 
savings you effect in your plant that spell the difference between small and big 
profits. 
This new Dexter All Around Circular and Jobbing Folder No. 722 is a waste 
saver, a time saver, a profit saver, also a life saver, for it enables you to put your 
folding girls at less tiresome and more profitable work. 
Here is a folding machine that will care for an unusually wide variety of work — 
probably nine out of every ten jobs you handle which come within its size range. 
That is why it is such a safe and useful investment in every plant, large and small. 
Note what it will do: 

Pages. Folds. 

A 


4 One fold 
Two parallel folds 


a) Three parallel folds 

é ] ye Two right-angle folds 

O . . Three right-angle folds 

2 ds parallel to each other 

* 2 32 Three right-angle and one parallel fold 

O 18 16 Two right-angle and one parallel fold 


12 or 16 Two parallel and one right-angle fold 


was t ee Letter fold 


Range of sheets sizes 6 X 9 to 24 & 28 inches. Signatures delivered into individual 


Pbatel flo or adjustable packing boxes at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 an hour. 
Sheets are registered at all right-angle folds. Nothing to watch. Simplicity and ease of adjust- 
3 orete e ment perfected to the last detail. No machine we have ever turned out in our 35 years’ folder 
experience has given such promise of universal satisfaction. We’re so proud of it we want to tell 
you more about it. Write for information. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding i di Cutting Machinery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
(Dexter Machinery will be exhibited at the National Printing, Advertising and Allied Trades Exposition, Chicago, 
June 19th to 26th, Spaces 43 and 44.) 
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OUR GREATEST TRIUMPH 


WORK AND TURN 
OR 


“FLOP SHEET” 
PAPER-FOLDING MACHINE 
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MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO: 343 S. DEARBORN STREET NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. Scuroerer & Bro. DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 Commerce Street 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 Abevaipe, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 





“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York OrFicE —W. E, ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . e e e ° ° e ° ” - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . ‘ ° ° ‘ * * é - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . e ° ° P e e - 1894 
First to use a special package . é = 2 4 & . ” r . . - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . P . ‘ - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . e . ° ° e . - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY THE LINOGRAPH 
The Two Are Synonymous 


When in the course of every-day events it becomes advisable to aban- 
don the slow and obsolete method of setting type in vogue during Ben 
Franklin’s time, with its attendant condition of servitude to the whims 
and idiosyncrasies of hand compositors, its absolute limitation of speed, 
and its tax upon the energy and profit of the printer—it is then that 
the liberty-loving, profit-seeking printer or publisher turns for relief to 


THE LINOGRAPH 





BUILT FOR SPEED, RELIABILITY — AND MORE 
PROFIT TO THE PRINTER 











A steadily increasing number of LINOGRAPH users are 
CELEBRATING THE DAY 


that they installed a LINOGRAPH, and asserted their Independence. 
There is a place in the ranks for you. Touch off the fuse of 
action to-day —ask us for information. 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa 






































THE SCOTT 


All Size Rotary Perfecting 
Printing -Press 


is a machine that meets the demands of printers who have a varied 
line of work and long runs of presswork. It cuts off any length of 
sheet from 20 to 46 inches and any width of paper up to 50, 60 or 
70 inches, as desired. The latest Scott All Size Web Press prints 
two colors on each side of the sheet. This machine is especially 
adapted for mail order catalogues and fine magazine printing. 


EVERY LARGE PRINTING-OFFICE 


can use one of these machines to advantage. In New York City 
there are four of these machines in operation; in Philadelphia, five, 
and others are scattered all over the country. 


THERE ARE A GREAT MANY 
PRINTERS 


who could use one of these machines, but unfortunately they do not 
know just what the machine is and what it is capable of doing. 
Our special representative will be pleased indeed to call and confer 
with you at any time that suits your convenience, or drop us a line 
and we will forward catalogue and descriptive matter 
about these machines. 





WHEN SHALL WE HEAR FROM YOU? 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


New York Office DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Chicago Office 
ONE MADISON AVENUE MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Pe ters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133=135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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Full Speed Ahead on 


Numbering Jobs 


@, No need to 
slow down your 
cylinder presses 
on numbering 
jobs if you in- 
stall the new 
AUTOPRESS 
NUMBERING 
MECHANISM. 
It saves time 
and money. : 


CRC 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
March 25, 1915. 


AMERICAN AUTOPRESS CoO., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


This equipment (the AUropress Num- 
BERING MECHANISM )has been in our posses- 
sion for some months and we are enabled by 
the use of this attachment to increase the speed 
of our AUTOPRESSES in numbering from 2,000 
per hour to 4,500 and 5,000 per hour, and 
the high speed we are able to do with per- 
fect accuracy on account of the fact that there 
is no plunger mechanism on this numbering 
machine and the motion is positive and with- 
out jerk. We are well pleased. 


Yours very truly, 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY 
(Signed) D. C. ALLISON 














@, You lock up 
numbering 
heads withtype 
or plate matter. 
You can set the 
headsina 
straight line, or 
at right angle to 
cylinder, or in 
both directions 
at the same time. 














@, No plunger action. No undue wear of the numbering 


heads. 


@, You can use as many numbering heads as you can get 
into the printing surface of your cylinder presses. 


@, You can print numbers consecutively, or duplicate the 
same number as many times as needed before printing the 
next one. 


@, Orders for the AUTOPRESS NUMBERING MECHANISM 
will be accepted for installation on all makes of cylinders. 


@, Price very reasonable. Mechanism guaranteed to be 


exactly as represented. 


@, Write for interesting particulars. Address the 


American Autopress Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


110-112 West 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK STATE 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of Oswego Contracts, embracing 
the entire globe. 
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Oswego Auto Oswego Power Oswego Lever Oswego Seri-Auto 


Cutting Machines Exclusively — Ninety Sizes and Styles — 16-inch to 84-inch. For Paper, Board, 
Cloth Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, NIEL GRAY, JR., PROPRIETOR 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 

















THE 


UNIVERSAL..PRESSURE..QUOIN 





THR NE NEGLECT. 70 FIGURE CORR 
SUCH LITTLE ITEMS... asLOCK i } 
| 


DOYOUREALIZE.....THAT TOLOG | 
-ACHASE CONTAINING SIXTEEN 
Ir SMALL QUOINS... YOU ATTEMPT: 
ara. HT oat TO LOCK IT 48.96 OR POSSIBLY 1 2 
HA}) TREMENDOUS PRESSURE Ef y TIMES~SMALLER FORMS IN PROPOR] | Al 
DISTRIBUTED : ; yt IK i | EACH QUOIN 
4) ' My —_- REQUIRING 





MULTIPLIES IT.......... 
- THE PRESSMAN................. THEN 


A} THE NuMBER oF YOUR LOCK UPS PéR pz 
{ AT AVERAGE TIME CONSUMED BL 
1 "PXG COST..PER HOUR WHEN MULTIBBL 
si sy THREE HUNDRED WORKING DAYS | 





Maintains a Straight Edge Next to Form... Which Is Always Locked Up Perfectly True 


EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ROCHESTER 
DALLAS ST. PAUL 


KANSAS CITY DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
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The only legitimate question about buying a 


Potter Rotary 
Offset Press 


is how soon to buy it. 


Its adaptability to all the demands of the art, its excel- 
lence of design and construction, its proved superiority 
when tested by practical comparison, prove true the adage— 


If It’s a POTTER, It’s the BEST 


One of the leading lithographers of America writes us: 


‘The flattering reception accorded our 
Calendar gives us another opportunity for 
congratulating the Potter Printing Press 
Company on turning out a press capable 
of producing such work.” 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Champlin Mf3. & Sales Co. J. H. Schroeter & Bro. The Bickford Printing, Mach. Co. 
343 So. Dearborn St. 135 and 137 Central Ave. 507 Mission St. 









































The “Seybold” 


Automatic Knife Grinder 





NY user of cutting machines who grinds one or more knives a day will 
find the acquisition of a Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder a paying 
investment. This Grinder removes barely enough metal to put a keen 
edge on the knife. The saving on knives together with the saving in the 
cost of grinding are items of considerable importance, aside from the fact 
of its being a great convenience to grind your own knives. Complete 
specifications and full particulars gladly sent upon application. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper Mills, Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 








New York d ...151-155 W. 26TH STREET DAEDAS): TBWAS=..:.... Tue Barnuart Type Founpry Co, 
MO BICAG O28 re 112-114 W. Harrison STREET TorRONTO, CANADA..........-.2...2. -2-2--- Tue J. L. Morrison Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA................2-2.0200.-.- J. H. Scuroeter & Bro. WINNIPEG, CANADA........ Toronto Type Founpry Co., Lp. 


The Norman F. Hall Co., our Pacific Coast Representatives, are conducting daily demonstrations of our Bookbinding 
Machinery at Block 31, Machinery Hall, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Don’t fail to call. 
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A New _ Eee 


Milk 





Setting 
knives for 
the slugs type-high 
for rout- é j Attached to Universal Saw-Trimmer 
rae at Factory 
Attached to Special-Purpose Saw- , § 
ri at Factor 
oe a “Makes a better 1 50 


$1 50 Fi base than solid 


metal.”’ 








_wm.G. Hewitt Deesnotinterfere with 
Dead Lino Slugs cost you Press, Brooklyn =: cutting slugs when at- 
nothing—get an extra pro- ; tached to Miller Saw- 
fit before you melt them Tiley 









































Routed for cut in less than A better base for tacking 


two minutes A Separate Machine than wood or solid metal 
with Motor - $250 


Makes Lino Slugs into metal base 


type-high with cuts of any thickness 
What It Does What It Saves 


Makes metal base from Lino slugs Saves immensely in justification 

Makes metal base for every cut Saves all intricate mortising 

Makes metal base for halftones Saves hours of difficult make-up 
Makes metal base for line plates Saves time galore in the lock-up 
Makes metal base for electros Saves endless trouble in mounting cuts 
Makes metal base for stereo shells Saves 90 per cent of your storage space 


30 Days Free Trial. Order today—shipped tomorrow 
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Make Your C&P Produce 
High-grade Printing 


—the class of 
Printing that 
yields the 

better profits. 


Ask for a set of 
our famous 


“Run of 
the Hook” 
Specimens 


Some printers 
say the color 
work was nev- 
er printed on 
C&P Presses. 


It never was 
until a Miller 
Feeder Com- 
binationmade 
it possible. 


The only Feeder 
providing for 
slip-sheeting. 


————z Accessibility it] 
. eu of Platen t i 


Regulator 
Valve 


See Horton 


Drive Lever 


Automatic 
Throw Off 


No tapes 
No rolls 
No belts 


No pulleys 
Stock Table P y 
Reloading 
Lever 


Miller Platen Press Feeders 


are making ‘‘double money’’ on thousands of jobs that last year 
were run ata break-even price on cylinder presses. Perfect distri- 





bution as exemplified by the Doyle-Allen Ink 





Showing Horton Drive included in i rd 3 : 
motor equipment. Any speed dew =z Distributor; perfect feeding— & 
sired by simply raising or lower- = a 5 


ing the lever. Eliminates sullen, § accurate, uniform, constant, aS {00 derheur with Miller § 


Also acts as instantaneous brake Rate feleceaa ae I 
performed by Miller Feeders, | »sew#hisiseasity done - 
have made the C @P the big- 
gest profit maker in the game. 














Ask us for a copy of 


“The Job that sold two 
Miller Feeders” 
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A Few 
Typical Pieces of 
Equipment 



























No. 723 Steel Imposing Table for Galley Storage 







No. 785 Steel Bindery Table with Casters 


Eternal Vigilance 


is the price of supremacy. Hamilton 
equipment is not only made to meet 
the latest ideas of efficiency in the 
printing-plant, but in some respects 
goes even farther and blazes the way 
for new methods for the printer. 


Herewith are shown a few exam- 
ples of efficient up-to-the-minute steel 
equipment produced within the last 
few months by the Hamilton organ- 
ization. It will pay any printer to 
look over this list with care, as it 
contains space-saving, time-saving 
articles absolutely necessary to any 
printer who is interested in reduc- 
ing costs. 


Send for complete description of 
the articles that interest you. This 
information may be secured either 
direct or from your nearest dealer. 








The Hamilton 


Manufacturing Company 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 










HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK 
AND SOLD BY ALL PROMINENT TYPE. 
FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 

















































































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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NE little Carborun- 

dum Stone added to 
your print-shop equipment 
will save time, save stock, 
save trouble. 


RORDSUCCERRRTRCEERERERGRESRRSRSCRCRRRRECRCRRERSCEGRLRECCCRERARERAEAT 


It will keep the paper- 
cutter knives always 
keen, smooth, true— 
cutting—it will lessen 
the need of grinding— 
and youcan use it with- 
out taking the knife 
from the machine. 


The stone cuts the edge 
on the 
knife— 
two or 
three 
strokes 
and the knife will cut 
clean without feathering 
the stock. 


Ask for the 
CARBORUNDUM 
MACHINE KNIFE 
STONE 


From your hardware dealer 
or direct, $1.50 
THE 
CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 


Satisfied? 
How about YOUR 
Stapler —does it give 

satisfaction ? 

If not—suppose you 
investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 
For sale by printers’ 


supplv houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 
MachineCo., Ltd. 


1643-47 Haddon Avenue, 
Camden, 

Progress Typewriter Supply 

Co.,Ltd., London, England, 

European Agent 


PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the im- 

mense saving obtained in every 

direction, as well as the infinitely 

greater satisfaction given to 

customers, when supplying labels 
made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 
Papers in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large 
city in the country. Write for Samples. 


Sanne! Sunes & Ga, 


Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 





























Duplex vs. Scott 


TO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS 


We call your attention to our patents No. 814,510 
of March 6, 1906, and No. 1,139,159 of May 11, 
1915, under which we have recently instituted an 
action, in the United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey, alleging infringement thereof 
by the so-called “*Multi- Unit’’ press manufactured 
by the Walter Scott Co., of Plainfield, N. J. The 
issuance of the latter patent was delayed by the ac- 
tion of said Company who procured the institution 
of interferences with said earlier patent and with the 
application for the later patent in the United States 
Patent Office, which interferences, after a contest 
lasting several years, have now been decided in our 
favor and adversely to the Scott Co. Other prior 
interferences in which said patents or applications 
therefor had been involved were also decided in our 
favor. 

We have instructed our Attorneys to take such 
legal action as may be necessary to fully protect our 


rights under said patents. Respectfully 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich., June 1, 1915. 





























Style C Double-Deck Ruling Machine 


This cut shows our Style C Double-Deck 
Ruling Machine, which will do the most 
complicated striking on both sides of the 
sheet at one feeding. It is guaranteed 
to do absolutely perfect work. It is im- 
perative that a ruling shop, in order to 
compete successfully, should have one 
of these machines. 


The W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co. 


Paper-Ruling Machines and Pens, Bookbinders’ Machinery 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


Established in 1844 Incorporated in 1886 
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Like Buying a Good Bond 


Buying C-P Cutters is like buying good securities—a 


sure, safe investment. 


CP Cutters and Presses represent 


tangible assets of known cash value and known earning power. 


Don’t just spend your equipment money; invest it in a 


C-P Power Cutter 


These cutters are built in three sizes, 30", 32" 
and 34", and are shipped set up, ready for use. 
The power mechanism, consisting of Worm and 
Worm Wheel Drive, entirely enclosed in a dust- 
proof casing, is attached to the lower Braces of 
the Side Frames under the Table, out of the way 
of the operator. The Worm Wheel revolves in an 
oil bath, making it run noiselessly and with the 
minimum of friction. The casing, besides pro- 
tecting the moving parts from dirt and clippings, 
provides ample support for the Worm Shaft. 


Dealers in All Important Cities 


The Knife control is unique and simple, quick 
acting and safe. The Knife is operated by means 
of a positive clutch, which (having no adjust- 
ments) is not apt to get out of order, and be- 
cause of the safety catch, the possibility of the 
Cutter repeating is entirely overcome. 

Besides brass rules inlaid in the Bed, both in front 
and back of the Knife, the Cutter is equipped with 
an accurate traveling band gauge. 

The speed of the Cutter is 20 cuts per minute or 
faster if desired. 


Further data gladly furnished on application. 


Toronto Type Fdy. Co., Ltd., Canacian Agents, exclusive of British Columbia 











Is There Such a Thing as “Cost Control”? 


oe Wihikesiri esos sae! 4 4 , 7 "it hae —There is! 
It is coincident with the achine 
Output Control afforded by the 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


A distinctly new method in 
Scientific Shop Management 
and a tremendous stride forward 
toward 


Maximum 
Shop Efficiency 


This Record furnishes a Writ- 
ten Record of Facts automatically 
written by the producing 
machines themselves with 
mechanical precision and unerr- 
ing accuracy. 








: { ms Booklet tells how 


UNITED STATES MACHINE RECORDER CO., Inc., New on e2? 
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“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee]"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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Every LABEL and TICKET 
Printer should have a NEW ERA 
MULTI -PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS 
ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, dui/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, cloth 
or cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
cut, score, reinforce and eyelet tags, fold, 
etc., all in one passage through the press. 
Suitable for long or short runs. Just the 
machine for fine colorwork and specialties. 
Ask for literature and send us to-day 
samples of your multicolor or difficult 
operation work and let us show you how 


economically they can be produced on the 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on * 
the back ot the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. New Era Multi-Process Press. 


Manufacturers 


Builtby The Regina Company “i 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, | New York City 














SINCE 1837 
TRADE 
ao : WHITES 


iss > Are You Having Trouble? 


MaRK 











Paper Trimming Knives 


O your knives chip out, get dull easily, not fit the machine perfectly; do 
you have hard material to cut, such as tin-foil, celluloid, etc? Then, for 
your own sake, just try even one WHITE knife and see the difference. 


They will do your work to your entire satisfaction. 


WE GUARANTEE IT 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES; WRITE US FOR OUR AGENT’S 
NAME IN YOUR CITY. DROP US A CARD TO-DAY. BUFFALONX — 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


pat 8d WH ITE Co 












































These Points Worth Investigating 


We claim for the Rouse Paper Lift (and can prove it) that it is a labor-saving 

device, saves paper, saves time, and therefore increases output at reduced cost. 

It can be attached to the press quickly and by any one familiar with printing 

machinery, is fool-proof, accurate, dependable, and when once tried out will 
be found invaluable. 

The leading printing establishments of Chicago, New York City, Denver, 

Milwaukee, and other cities are fast equipping their plants with our Paper Lifts. 


We want to send you an interesting booklet called ‘‘ Rouse-handling vs. Man-han- 
dling,’’ containing many important reasons why you should install the ROUSE LIFT. 








Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift to be paid for out of its own earnings 


LLacchiec®n. “eo 




















The War Affects Business Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 


But in spite of this fact my sales for the last four 
months of 1914 (all war months) have shown a de- 
cided increase over the business of the corresponding 
four months of 1913. This shows that a good article 
is always in demand, regardless of the prevailing 
conditions. Perhaps you have been thinking about 
a mailer, or perhaps you have been needing one with- 
out thinking about it. In either case, or if you desire 
any information about mailers, send and let me give 

you proofs of the Wing-Horton’s superiority. Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 





quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 

CHAUNCEY WING press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 

Manufacturer of the Wing-Horton Mailer and its Supplies O 401-405 South Clinton Street, 
J.W. TALBOT oe 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 



































The Carver Automatic Die and 
Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 











N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


a R. Carver Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 



















































Easy to Buy 





Easy to Learn 





Easy to Keep 
Busy 





= ——— Easy to Earn Big 
THE STANDARD Money With 

















THE STANDARD 


High-Speed Automatic Job Press 
Pays for Itself Automatically 


Only $250 Down 


Our terms run on rubber tires. 
So easy they never jar. 


The STANDARD alone has stood the 
practical test of day in and day out 
work in the job department. No other 
machine has ever survived this test. 


Write for particulars 


WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
THIRTY EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















HAMA A 


LOMGREN 
ROS.& CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
Sl: 
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MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 
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KAST & EHINGER 














Dexa 3} ners PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


Engravers \je INKS 


Electrotype rs | DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
Nickeltyper’s |= ne 
“itil WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 


5/2 SHERMAN ST. PROCESS INKS 
(64 BE OF-4 61 @) nents 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


"ER MIEN — 

ne defo 

vl NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
3 ¢ CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 










































































Buy the Best and Save the After Troubles 


Tatum Multiple Spindle 
Paper Drill 


For Drilling Two or More Holes at One Operation 


@ The unusual success of our single spindle Paper Drill, and the demand for 

a similar machine for drilling two or more holes at one operation, have 

warranted the production of the TATUM MULTIPLE SPINDLE 

PAPER DRILL, which will be found a great time-saver on work 

requiring more than a single hole. G With this machine it is possible to 

drill two holes, from 1% inches minimum to 1234 inches maximum, between centers. 

@ By the addition of extra drilling heads, three or more holes may be drilled, as may be 

desired, the number being limited only by the capacity of the machine. @ Feed power applied 

with the foot, leaving both hands free to handle the stock. @ Adjustable back and side gauges. 

@ Drilling heads adjustable and quickly set by means of graduated scale. @ Clamping device 
automatic. @ Hollow drills give absolutely clean holes. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


See our machines in operation at Block No. 31, Machinery Hall, Panama- Pacific Exposition. 


56 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C.TATUM COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: ‘Bel 1 NEW YORK OFFICE: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 
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«Satin 
Finish”’ 
Copper 


All 
Engraver’s 


Supplies 
GERMANY & FRANCE 
We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 


free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 





A single-phase 
motor that will 
run your job 
press at any 
speed without 
waste of power, 
at a touch of 
the foot. 


The Sprague Electric 
Single-Phase Motors 


with foot control for job presses, or with hand control 
for flatbed presses, are ideal for the printer in the 


in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
101 to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
116 Nassau St. 
New York City 


610 Federal St. 
Chicago, III. 


3 Pemberton Row 
London,E.C.,Eng. 


single-phase districts. 
You will be interested in pamphlet 2454 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 
527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


























Cwo - Revolution 


Sionemetz 





Read What Users Say 


About the Stonemetz 





E recently finished a 300,000 run at 

the rate of 21,000 impressions per 
day (2.333 per hour.)—D. £. Cupper- 
null, Virginia, Minn, 


I RAN 50,000 way-bills, (tissue paper) 
at the rate of 1,500 per hour, good 
delivery on the whole run, spoiling only 
75 sheets.— C. H. Balkner, Economy 
Printing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


WE are constantly running forms of 
letterpress and half-tones, full 
capacity of press, at the rate of 2,700 
per hour with excellent results.— West- 
brook Publishing Co., Philadelphia,Pa. 


E ran 8,100 impressions on four 

different forms (four make- 
readies) in six hours and fifteen minutes. 
—W.B. Nevenisch, U.S. Grant Hotel, 
San Diego, Calif. 


WE have used the press constantly 
since installing it some four 
months ago, on all classes of work, in- 
cluding several close-register color jobs, 
and have found it perfectly satisfactory 
both as regards speed and register 
and a perfect distribution.— The White 
Press, Los Angeles, Calif. 








| 


—a press so simple and so efficient that almost any one can operate 
it and turn out the finest half-tone and color work with faultless 


‘= STONEMETZ is the latest in design of modern two-revolutions 


register at 2,000 to 2,500 an hour. Is as easy to make ready as a platen 
press. Equally efficient for short or long runs. Read what users say about 
it. Write to them. If these aren’t enough, say so, for we’ve got a hundred 
others just as strong. 

Another point in favor of the STONEMETZ, i's easy to buy—treason- 
able in price and terms to suit your convenience. Your increased earnings 
will pay for it in a short time. We can’t tell the whole story here, but a 
postal mailed to us to-day will bring you full particulars by return mail. 


The STONEMET Z is sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers 


in all principal cities. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory: New York Office: 
Grand Haven, Mich. Tribune Bldg. 


Chicago Salesroom: 
124 So. Fifth Ave. 
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Let the “Safety First” Guard 


Prevent the “Human Spoilage”’ 


Accidents have happened in your shop, slight, serious; they happen in every shop. 
Don’t you feel that the “‘human spoilage’’ in the printing industry is far too high? 


Do you know that in a day of, say seven thousand 
impressions, the average feeder pulls his impression 
lever or makes a quick attempt to straighten out the 
sheet at least seven hundred times? 


Think of it, seven hundred times a day just before 
the press closes a boy or girl perhaps must make a 
quick decision and act on it. You know that the 
accident happens even faster than the short time 
allowed for even deciding about it. 


With seven hundred instant decisions a day—it fol- 
lows that some day, perhaps soon, one of your 
employees will decide too late, and all that stands 
between you and the accident and a disagreeable 
damage suit later is a series of quick judgments by a 
feeder constantly under tension. 


Avoid the human waste. Cut down the ‘human 
spoilage.’? The “Safety First’? Guard will throw 
the hands of the feeder up and out of the press. No 
more work under great mind and body tension. 
The instant decisions are now all made automatically. 


Don’t you really see how this will increase his out- 
put—that the “Safety First’? Guard will positively 
yield more impressions through increased speed ; and 
that more impressions will be effective ones? 


On account of a greatly increased output we have 
reduced the price of our “Safety First’? Guard from 
$25 to $20 f. o. b. Newark, N. J., less 3% 10 days; 
30 days net; applying to all makes of Gordon presses. 


Act on your real feelings about this subject and at least write us to-day for a 


booklet on the ‘‘Safety First’? Guard. 


The HUMANA Co. 


Clinton and Beaver Streets, NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI 
































Our experience with the Doyle 
Vacuum Sheet Cleaner attached 


to our Miehle press has been very ’ : g : : ; 
satisfactory. This Cleaner has a 2 3 al => ~~ 
been a great time-saver. 5 A . i : f f o C C a : Pa Pp 
—The Ferris Printing Co., [ { ie =e ee! 
New York City. = — — 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 


(Protected by Patents and Applications.) 


»GHE Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner is now in operation in For all makes of 
=) many of the largest printing and lithographing plants i in the Cylinder Printing or 
© country and is recognized as part of regular printing equip- Lithograph Presses 
iia’ ment. ‘The fact that we are receiving many duplicate orders 
proves that this appliance is filling a long felt want in the printing field. 
lt is a profit-producing investment that you can not afford to overlook. 
For its practical efficiency and economy this appliance will recommend 
itself to printers and publishers who are obliged to keep their presses running 
constantly under all conditions at a high rate of speed, maintaining a high 
standard of work. 














The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner removes the lint and dirt 
from the stock before the sheet is printed. It saves the time 
that is lost in washing forms. It increases the production 
of the presses and improves the quality of the work. 


BRITTON @&@ DOYLE 
Press Room Efficiency Appliances 
202 Caxton BurtpInc CLEVELAND 


ww 


Write today for our Profit Producing 
Equipment Booklet 














. INDIAN £% GUMMED 
Dinse, Page BRAND 4WN PAPERS 
Company FOR LABELS, LIES FLAT 


POSTER IS VERY 
STAMPS & EASY TO 
STICKERS Yh PRINT 


QUALITY 


Electrotypes Tapeas ABD 4c cong 


Paper made to conform to the high standard 








° of all Nashua Quality products. It is pro- 
1C c t e fy duced especially for high-grade printing and 
lithographing. The paper ‘stock to which the 

as gumming is applied is made for the purpose, and 


its manipulation after gumming gives a gummed 
paper of maximum flat-lying qualities. 


S t « r Se O t e Ss Send for large working sample sheets and try 
this Quality No-Curl Gummed Paper out on your 

next run of Label Work. 
Indian Brand puts the ‘‘Indian Sign’’ on 


printers’ troubles with poster stamp work. Buy 
by the brand. Send for the samples. 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. Nahe ee 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | |iRRR Reyes ea cnenene 


Nashua, N.H. 





TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 




















mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


Old Fashioned 
Job Black 
K-5971 


Of that soft, buttery 
body printers always 
like. Will work right 
on any kind of paper 
or cuts. 

































: FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS i 
: NEWARK, N. 















This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD nein HINE 







The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 


This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. anp B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



































The Juengst 
Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 

A gathered, stitched or 
A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 
Or... 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 





All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 







































Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to8 Wheels. 


FRAN KLIN 
"123 COMPANY 


Size 1'ax}f inches. | soem °) : DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
UNEQUALED RESULTS potas | Of PLATES &” ALL PROCESSES 


MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


NO SCREWS pee a ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 


To number either forward or backward. 


FULLY GUARANTEED aa Hl AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





— LTT rm i 





In stock and for sale by all branches 


‘ | 720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 
tyle K 
of the American Type Founders Co. 


orale CHICAGO | 
and all Type Founders, 1 2 3 4 5 6 ame Gm 


KIMBLEIZE Your Plant this 



































Summer, to get Ready for the Rush 
of Fall Business 


Direct-connected motor-drive has come to be 
an index of a first-class plant, in the minds of 
experienced buyers of printing, and a maze 
of oil- throwing belting a sure mark of the 
‘‘back-number”’ printery. 


KIMBLE 


Job and Cylinder Press Motors 
(Alternating Current Only) 


not only give your plant a modern aspect but reduce 
operating expense. 

The flexible control of speeds which only Kimble 

Motors give with alternating-current electricity 

cuts waste and spoilage expense tremendously— 

and Kimble Motors are the only motors in which 

every cut of press speed cuts current consumption 
correspondingly. 


Your motor-bill saving alone as compared with ordinary a.c. 
motor-drive is in itself a nice monthly profit. 


Send for data giving the experience of other printers. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


461 





DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 





Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
09) Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
@hov ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight m0 
OURDR In Time 
; In Labor 
In Trouble 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAMPLE 











Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 





Department I 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 


ENGRAVERS 
) 3 D3 O34 °2O3B 6 =) DB ol— 


1lo6W.AdamsSt. Chicago 





Stationers Engraving 
Company 


123 W. Madison Street Chicago, IIl. 


Engravers — Plate Printers— Die Embossers— 
Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 
Stationery— Cards —Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations 3usiness Stationery—etc. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 
of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required, Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K.paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 


E. C. Keyser & Co., 7228. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.”’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EASTERN BRASS & 
WOOD TYPE CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 


Send for Catalogue and Special Prices i 
WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 








American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
314-318 W. GRAND AVE.,, — 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


AUL LUDWIG 


443 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 





Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 
Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


60 Beekman St., corner of Gold St., New York City 





e 
Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 

MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 

a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 

PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


CHICAGO 


512 SHERMAN ST. 





Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Linotype Motor Drive nts any Model.—For any 
current. Hundredsinuse. $65.00. 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


HALF TONE —LINE— COLOR 


es Ae i ee) 


DESIGNERS %, ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA 















$25 to $35 Yearly 


{WH ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
hese slugs FREE to trade plants 


| SP ee we oe a) 
LE AND-FIGURE AND RULED-BLANK COMPOSITION 
RX TGS = i PQ 1S A ke ce 








Gg If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
me “WE DO IT" 
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Srey 
WEDDING INVITATIONS BOOK PIATES 
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The Idea for the Job 


FREDERICK F. TURNER 
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ESPITE the advent of the layout man there are still a 
great many job-compositors, especially in the smaller 
establishments, who must furnish the idea for the job. 
And one can not tell the moment an order may be 
received for something original in the way of design or 
general get-up. By originality in this instance is meant 
something out of the ordinary. How many can be found with a 
good idea ‘“‘on tap’’? In such emergencies the first impulse is to 
turn to the last issue of a favorite trade journal—a perfectly 
logical and natural impulse, since that is one purpose for which 
they are published. But the better way would be to memorize all 
the suggestions that have been published during the year, or, better 
still, to cut out and preserve the department devoted to this subject 
from each issue. With a few hours each month of interesting study 
of these pages it will be found that one can be ‘“‘tapped’”’ for an idea 
at a moment’s notice. For within this period of time practically 
everything that comes within the realm of job-printing is published in 
such a department. 

Then there are the specimens of good printing that come to hand 
from time to time that may be preserved, not with a view to copying 
outright, but worthy of preservation because they contain useful 
suggestions. Of course it is assumed that the compositor is well versed 
in the elements that go to make a good job that he may be able to 
distinguish it, namely: Balance, proportion, tone and type harmony, 
shape, symmetry, effectiveness, etc. This is a gigantic and absorbing 
study in itself, and, if persevered in, is bound to be productive of ideas 
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and enhancing his value to his employer. 

As business men, artists, inventors, authors, playwrights, etc., are 
ever on the alert for the idea, so also must the job-compositor be if he 
would advance in his calling and help the consumer to attractively 
put his wares before the public. A good job of printing should be as 
effective in attracting attention as a well-arranged shop-window. 

Special study should be made of the foregoing considerations, also 
of the dignity of simplicity. All that is good in job-printing or any 
art is founded on simplicity. ‘‘The greatest art is to conceal the art 
by which it is accomplished.”’” It might be well, however, to remind 
fellow craftsmen that, since they are working with material that others 
provide for them, they can produce nothing that is really new. But 
they may produce combinations that are effective because of novelty. 
In reality, there is nothing really new. Practically the only new 
feature of the aeroplane is the engine. The thing is, then, to strive 
for art and effect by adhering to the afore-mentioned principles that 
govern the art. 

Some good ideas have been obtained by delving into the works of 
old masters and modeling them anew, for the old typographers were 
masters, not so much perhaps in mechanical execution, because they 
had not the facilities, but in the artistic rendition of the theme. 

Ideas do not come to one quickly unless he is a student, for ideas 
are not born of nothing. On this planet one must learn, then labor, 
for his reward. ‘‘Gather the knowledge of thy life’s vocation where’er 
thou findst a gleaning ne’er so poor This day is thine, but night 
comes quickly on. Though pleasure must have sway, be not allured 
from wisdom’s pages ere thy day be done,’’ says A. H. McQuilkin, in 
one of his poetic gems. 

So we see, he who would have ideas come to him in any calling 
must be constantly delving, digging, groping, experimenting. The 
remarks of Sir Joshua Reynolds are apropos to the subject: “It is 
indisputably evident that the greater part of every man’s life must be 
employed in collecting materials for the exercise of genius. Invention, 
strictly speaking, is little more than a new combination of those images 
that have previously been gathered and deposited in the memory. He 
who has laid up nothing can produce no combinations. The more 
extensive, therefore, your acquaintance with the works of those who 
have excelled, the more extensive will be your powers of invention, and, 
what may appear still more like a paradox, the more original will be 
your conceptions.” 
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It is apparent, therefore, that idea-seekers must seek where pastures 
are likely to be most verdant. The novelist, the playwright, the 
artist and the musician study life, nature, the old masters, and con- 
temporary art and literature. The painter of mural art stands before 
nature in the forests and the fields, doting over the shapeliness of trees 
and shrubs, color harmony and color combinations that are presented 
to him there in the perfect. The job-compositor may well emulate 
their example. Culture will be added unto him by reason thereof, 
and the more cultured he is, the better his product. Moreover, it 
will be found that the more he thinks and strives to excel, the more 
his mind will evolve. Ideas are perfected by the process of evolution. 
Many perfect machines are far removed from the original conception 
of them. Even Nature improves on herself. 

In job composition, however, it should be borne in mind that if 
any experimentation is done in trying to hit upon the idea it should be 
done on paper and not on the galley, because at present job-printing 
is not sufficiently remunerative to the employer to admit of the time 
consumption. 

A word in conclusion in regard to enthusiasm: It is true that great 
designs are not accomplished without great enthusiasm, but I have 
seen compositors labor enthusiastically, even unto profanity, when the 
idea or design and its practical utility seemed to lock horns. Better 
make haste slowly. The enthusiasm that builds too quickly at the 
expense of perfect mechanical construction defeats the idea to a large 
extent. In craftsmanship perfect mechanics is perhaps every whit as 
important as the idea. 
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NOTIONS 


The man who ponders long and well to know a way that’s shorter, is 
doing for himself and you the very thing he’d orter. But you must take 
example by the strain he’s labored under and do some stunts yourself 
old son to cause the world to wonder. The man who sits beneath the 
shade in sunny summer weather and dreams of things he’d like to do but 
don’t put them together is like a drum without a stick, a fork without 
a handle, or like a bushel covering up a little lighted candle. (These 
similes you will excuse — they make this epic more diffuse.) The notion 
you have well conceived and sifted through your brains must first be put 
in action ere you can check up your gains. Oh, take your notion as it 
is, or just your dim idear, and trot it up and down the yard, and make 
its action freer. It stands the test? Oh, very well—then set your pep 
behind it, and folks will all declare “‘Great Scott, wherever did you find it ?” 
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Varying Styles and Proofreading 


By F. HORACE TEALL 
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OME remarks are to be made in this article that will 
elicit feeling, and mayhap expressions, of dissent and 
protest, equally felt or uttered by persons whose deci- 
sions as to some details would differ widely. One of the i 
circumstances peculiarly liable to criticism when known i 
is the fact, here frankly avowed, that some of the asser- 

tions made by the writer, while superficially true, are not in accord 

with what he believes to be real truth, and that they appear as com- i 

mendatory of practice which he does not approve. The most pregnant ( 

of these assertions may be given first, in form of a recommendation, i 

which will not please some of our best proofreaders. | 

It is seriously and urgently recommended to all proofreaders in 

printing-offices that they devote their utmost endeavor to the exact i 

following of copy, never making any change except in case of something { 

so plainly accidental that correction is unmistakably needed. Do not i 

correct any but the absolutely evident accidental mistakes in grammar 

or punctuation, unless you wish to have trouble; and be very cautious 

in avoidance of instances where it is possible for the author to persist, i 

even though you are sure he is wrong. The day for style-books is i 

gone, unless a separate one might be had for each customer, except i 

in places doing only the work of one firm or company. U 

This recommendation is shockingly plain and simple, but there is 
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a good reason for accepting it in full, and we desire to exemplify the 
reason as forcibly as possible. It rests mainly upon the fact that the 
work is undertaken as a purely commercial enterprise, and must have 
a purely commercial status. Proofreading as properly done by the 
printer’s employee is not editing. Many books as finally presented 
for the press are sadly in need of editing, but the printer’s contract 
does not include such work, with rare exceptions by special stipulation, 
when it should be done on the copy as preparation for composition. 
Our recommendation is general, for all work not given with special 
instructions, and even in the exceptional cases the proofreader should 
only query what seems to need change, for the customer’s final decision. 
We can not make the assertion too strong or too plain that following 
copy is always most advisable. 

In details of style the books of to-day show considerable general 
change from the styles of long ago, but in the matter of differences one 
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from another our authors are about as far apart as ever. And it is 
because of the many differences, and principally because of the apparent 
impossibility of reducing their number, that the old slogan of ‘‘follow 
copy’’ is here pressed anew, and urged with new vigor. The man who 
pays for the work generally insists upon having it done his way, and 
many if not most such men are so keen to have their own way that they 
will not pay for work done otherwise, no matter how much proof is 
given that the other way is better. 

Of course all authors and editors think, when they edit copy or read 
proof, that the changes they make are improvements, although they 
frequently are actual ignorantisms. We shall give a few instances. 
In a book recently electrotyped for one of our most prominent pub- 
lishing companies the following statement about Pennsylvania appears, 
punctuated as here shown: ‘‘The new colony was named after Penn’s 
father. Penn wished to have it called New Wales but he was overruled. 
He seems to have feared that men might attribute pride to him, if the 
land bore the name of his father.’’ It is very hard for the present writer 
to believe that any one could think that this is good punctuation; yet 
this book has similarly bad pointing on every page, not infrequently 
suggesting at first reading a meaning ludicrously astray. These 
sentences should be: ‘‘ Penn wished to have it called New Wales, but 
he was overruled. He seems to have feared that men might attribute 
pride to him if the land bore the name of his father.’’ The ridiculous 
punctuation in this book, and in many others, is made at the mandate 
of the author, or at least through orders to follow copy, and sometimes 
from actual marking on the author’s proof. 

Two sentences from another book are the following, which show a 
lack of system not only too common now, but always common: ‘He 
motioned to his servant to wait, and going over to the table sat down 
and wrote.’’ ‘‘He frowned, and, getting up, went over to the book- 
case.”” How any one can fail to recognize instinctively the exact 
sameness of construction here, and use the same punctuation in all 
such simple instances, is to this writer an enigma. Such. locution 
exemplifies to him the plainest elementary occasion for use of commas. 
Nevertheless, many persons, and among them some who are reputed 
to be experts in such matters, prefer to omit the commas. Only one 
conclusion is possible as to why some persons use them in some sen- 
tences and omit them from others: they must be unmitigatedly careless. 
Yet it is not uncommon for author’s proofs to come to the printer with 
both kinds of markings, and the proofreader who would keep out of 
hot water must not contravene the author’s correction. 
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5 Mr. T. L. De Vinne, in his book ‘Correct Composition,” 
“The omission of the comma before the word and, in every nominative 
that specifies three or more persons or things, is an error often made by i 
rapid writers, but the comma should be inserted by the compositor i 
unless forbidden by the proofreader.’’ Nevertheless he gives a little f 
later the following two rules in italic: “‘Use commas only where they ! 
will be of service in unfolding the sense. In case of doubt, omit the 
comma.” Such rules, which are sure to lead different persons to 
different decisions, are largely the cause of the common confusion. i 
The omission of the comma which De Vinne calls ‘‘an error often made i 
by rapid writers,” so far from being an unconscious error, is the deliberate ( 
choice of many meticulous persons, who insist upon the omission even | 
more strenuously than others do upon inclusion. A most surprising 
carelessness, however, is almost as common as any meticulous system, i 
many books having the two methods almost in regular alternation. : 
An instance is found in a book on Socialism, from which we copy { 
literally, ‘‘harvesting, canning, and lumbering,’’ and “democracy, local i 
autonomy and individual rights,’’ and in which such difference is 
frequent, occurring sometimes within one sentence. No good proof- 
reader would leave such confusion uncorrected if he were allowed to 
suit himself; so just criticism must attribute these faults to the authors i 
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Another fault not so frequent appears in spelling in such cases as 
that of a book on which the publisher’s order for the printers read, 
“Spelling, follow copy,’’ and the copy had traveled and traveling, but 
signalled and levelled. Of course the book is printed with this 
absurdity preserved, as it would not have been if the proofreader were 
allowed to correct the errors. ‘‘Follow copy”’ applied to everything in 
this book, and some outré results are seen in instances such as sand-storm, 
sand storm, and sandstorm, and a ridiculous question-mark in asser- 
tions like “‘I wonder where we are going?”’ 

All the examples given here are from actual work as done in a large 
printing establishment, which ranks as one of the best. The main 
reason for not citing many more is that it would seem too much like 
mere faultfinding, and the purpose here is not one of faultfinding at all. 
Our purpose is simply to enforce the fact that different persons have 
different perceptions of the same thing, and when these are incidental 
to work for which one party pays and the other is paid the work must 
be done to suit the one who pays. The proofreader, like all employees, 
must obey orders, and by far the commonest order is ‘‘follow copy.” 

We shall say more about these matters soon. 
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The Efficiency of the Boss 


By JAMES F. TOBIN 
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VERY successful business is the lengthened shadow of 

a personality.”” So the Sage has written. At first 
thought this seems a very sweeping statement. When 
one considers the number of people in a plant, each 
one of whom contributes his share toward making or 
handling the finished product, it would seem that the 
combined efforts of the many made the business rather than the 
personality of the chief executive. 

They are contributory factors. They furnish the power, but it 
is the “personality” that guides the machine. The plant could not 
run without the workmen, the foreman, the minor executives; neither 
can a motor car run without its engines, steering gear, etc., but it is 
the skilled chauffeur who guides his powerful machine to the end of a 
successful journey. And a neglect of or violation of the rules on the 
part of the business “chauffeur” is frequently as disastrous as careless- 
ness on the part of the other. 

Whatever may be the “policy” of the house formally expressed 
in words, the real policy is indicated and carried out by the actions 
of the executive in dealing with the thousand and one daily recurring 
problems that arise. 

And every employee, consciously or unconsciously, models his 
conduct in relation to his fellow workmen and the public after the 
example set by the man higher up. The man who rather prides 
himself on his ability to put over slick tricks on his customers must 
not be surprised if his subordinates follow his example and put one 
over on him occasionally. 

A proprietor—of a printing-plant, for example—who makes 
exaggerated claims as to the quality of his output, or promises deliveries 
impossible of accomplishment, can not expect his employees to have 
absolute confidence in his veracity in his dealings with them. 

A salesman can not go after business with the enthusiasm and 
confidence that begets return confidence on the part of the customer, 
if the salesman himself has not unwavering faith in the “house.” 

It is wasted effort to preach big, broad, lofty ideas to the men if 
the executives do not live up to them in every detail. High-sounding 
platitudes without number are displayed in offices where they only 
serve to call attention, every moment of the working day, to the con- 
spicuous failure of those who placed them there to live up to them. 
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A suspicious or disgruntled employee is a liability, not an asset. 
The employer who by his own actions is serving to create more of such 
is cutting down the possibilities of profit in his business. 

A man can not fool his employees successfully or for any length of 
time. He is commercially above them, but it does not follow, because 
of that fact, that he is their superior in mental acumen along all lines. 

We are inundated by a flood of efficiency talk. Learned professors 
are analyzing the motions of workmen and making diagrams to show 
how results can be produced with the smallest possible effort on the 
part of the workman. Well and good. Everything that helps produce 
results with less expenditure of force and time is worth knowing. 

But — remember the story of those who “strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” The microscopic work is very good. Improve 
the little things. It is the sum total of such that makes the big things, 
but it is possible to keep our eyes focused on the little things so long 
that we lose our sense of proportion and fail to see the really big things. 

The big thing in the relation between employee and employer is 
the feeling that exists. The proportion of product to expense is largely 
a matter of good will. And this good will depends on the “‘ personality” 
referred to. Voluntary, codrdinated action by the employees looking 
to the successful completion of a large order where a number of work- 
men, each in a different branch of work, is involved, can not be ex- 
pected. Results must come from executive direction. Strict discipline 
is needed if profits are to follow. 

The combination of qualities needed in an executive, therefore, is 
the ability to grasp the requirements of the order as a whole, the 
knowledge of how to utilize the men, the available machinery and 
materials to the best advantage, and, last but not by any means the 
least, to do this with such tact as to have the men work with harmonious 
interest in the production of the desired result. 

In a small shop this is the employer’s duty. In a large one it 
devolves on the foreman. In the latter case, while the foreman should 
have the authority to enforce his orders, he should not be an autocrat. 
The “fold man’s” office door should be open as a court of last appeal. 

The proprietor of an establishment who is constantly complaining 
of the inefficiency of employees is thereby stamping himself as an 
inefficient employer and manager. Few places go to the wall because 
of the workmen. The bankruptcy courts are busy through inefficient 
employers. And though it may seem trite and old-fashioned to say 
so, the “‘ Boss” who is “‘on the level” all the time, whom the men can 
trust, will shortly have around him a body of men he can trust. 
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Monotype Accounting Problems 


By CONRAD D. BOLLINGER 





HE application of the cost system to the monotype 
involves some peculiar features not found in any other 
department of printing-house accounting. It is no 
more possible to apply the same methods of accounting 
to a monotype plant as to a linotype plant than it is 
to cause the two machines to follow the same methods 

of composition. When the plant is large enough to have keyboards 
and casters run as separate departments, keyboard cost and caster cost 
are as easily distinguished as composing-room cost and pressroom cost; 
but there are some knotty problems involved in the “‘combination” 

plant, where keyboard and caster are both run by the same operator. 

The difficulties arise from the fact that one can not charge up the 
time on the job as if the plant as a whole were working on it continu- 
ously from the time keyboarding commenced until casting was complete, 
as would be the case in a linotype plant of one operator. During 
oiling, repairs and mold changes at the caster, keyboarding necessarily 
stops; during keyboard waits for copy, the caster is frequently running; 
when copy does come, the caster has completed the previous job, 
and stands idle until a spool has been completed at the keyboard. 
Again, a job is sometimes recast from the same ribbon used the last 
time it came in; here is no keyboarding cost, though the same time 
is required at the caster. All these are problems peculiar to the 
monotype combination plant. 

It is contended by some that the product of the machine is made 
at the caster; that keyboarding time should not be kept account of, 
as, no matter how rapidly the operator keyboards the job, he can 
not possibly make the caster go above a certain speed, depending on 
the mechanical limitations of typecasting. This method, charging 
none but caster time, has this much in its defense: it does not deceive 
the employer into thinking he has saved money when the operator 
makes exceptionally short keyboard time. ‘The shortening of key- 
board time, below caster running time, necessarily causes idle time to 
accumulate at the keyboard; it makes the operator’s work a little 
lighter until the caster catches up, that is all. Instead of being money 
saved by undue shortening of keyboard time, money is lost by added 
work on the correcting bank this usually necessitates. 

But there are several defects in this system. One is the fallacy 
that a keyboard ribbon is not “‘product.” Neither, in the final outcome, 
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is composition from the caster or composing-room “product,” if by 
that you mean finished product to be sold directly to the customer. 
A keyboard ribbon is a valuable product of one department of your 
plant, just as type composition is the product of another, and printed 
sheets of another. These ribbons guarantee to the employer that, 
when next the job comes in, no more time will be consumed in the 
composition than the time mechanically necessary, though the key- 
board operator, if required to reproduce the ribbons, might take 
longer than that time. And, while the caster is recasting a job from a 
saved ribbon, the keyboard is open for other jobs, or the operator 
may be put to correcting his type as it is cast, and making it into 
pages, instead of keyboarding it as it is cast. Soa ribbon has worth, 
and it is “product,” and the time spent in keyboarding a ribbon 
should in some way be chargeable. 

The system of taking only caster time into consideration makes 
the operator’s time appear to be non-chargeable when the caster 
stands idle while he is finishing the first spool of a new job. In fact, 
he is engaged in a necessary process of producing the job, and his 
time undoubtedly is chargeable. It is through such mistakes as this 
that the employer comes to wonder where all the non-chargeable time 
is coming from. It is not fair to the machine; it makes the few charge- 
able hours bear enormous burdens of dollars. 
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Again, take the case of a long run of tabular matter, many quads 


and leaders, but nevertheless ‘“‘double price,” requiring twice as long 


to keyboard as the same number of ems of straight matter, and, on 
account of there being fewer characters to the em, less time to cast. 
In this case, idle time inevitably is accumulating at the caster during 
waits on the keyboard. To charge caster time would be charging 
about half of actual chargeable time. 

It is hardly practicable, however, to make a distribution of costs, 
keeping two accounts of the same operator’s time, as the work of the 
operator is so complicated by the two machines to which he must 
give attention. To try to determine how much overhead cost, and 
how much wages should be charged to the keyboard, and how much 
to the caster, would be like trying to learn how much of the money 
spent for a horse’s oats goes to provide energy for the horse to do his 
work, and how much of that energy goes to waste through the horse 
switching his tail. A rough approximation might be made, but the — 
matter could never be settled beyond controversy. 

These considerations lead us to believe that this is the best method 
of cost-accounting for the monotype combination plant: Let a record 
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of the operator’s chargeable keyboard time, and of his chargeable caster 
time, be kept. On each individual job, figure the cost according to 
the machine that shows the greater number of chargeable hours spent 
on that job. These chargeable hours are the “sold” chargeable hours. 
The chargeable hours on each job on the machine showing less time 
than the other are the “waste” chargeable hours. Then, to determine 
the cost of a “sold” chargeable hour, divide the total cost of the 
department for a given period by the number of “sold” chargeable 
hours for that period. 

Mold changes should be charged to the job by which they are 
necessitated; about fifteen minutes should be allowed to each change. 
A change should be charged for each size of type in the job; and, if 
the job is a “rush,” an extra charge should be allowed, as it may be 
necessary to change from eight point to twelve on account of the rush 
order, and then back to eight to complete the interrupted job. 

Time spent casting sorts should be chargeable to a special ticket 
number provided by the office each month, the bill for which should 
be charged against the composing-room, just as the typefounder’s 
bills would be charged. 

There will be some idle time, inevitably, while the caster is waiting 
for ribbons, or the keyboard for copy; but much of this can be eliminated 
by keeping the caster running on casting galleys of sorts while the 
keyboard is punching the first ribbon, and by punching sorts ribbons 
at the keyboard when there is no copy. 
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Advertising Service of the Weekly 


By T.A.L. L. 





NE of the problems of the country weekly is to secure 
an adequate advertising rate and to give to the ad- 
vertisers a convincing argument that the service given 
is worth the rate. Every paper selling advertising 
space is selling service. If the right to advertise in a 
paper is sold exclusively to one man, the paper sells 
him its maximum service. If it introduces a second advertiser of the 
same merchandise, it reduces the value of the individual service to 
each advertiser; and this decrease in the value of the service occurs 
with the introduction of each additional advertisement of similar 
wares. If this is not overdone it will not prove harmful but beneficia] 
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to the town or locality of publication, for it will cause a healthy rivalry 
and competition, and stimulate the trade of the community. 

The ideal from the advertising standpoint should be to bring as 
much trade as possible to the community furnishing the advertisements. 
Many weeklies situated within a trading distance of small cities give 
all the space for advertising the city merchants will take, and give it 
at such a low rate that nothing is left for profit. Right here they are 
doing two things, from an advertising service standpoint, to hurt the 
value of their own field so far as benefits to the local merchant are 
concerned. First, the high-class city merchant with greater resources 
and more elaborate stock is introduced in competition with the home 
merchant. Secondly, the efficiency of the service given to the home 
advertiser is greatly reduced, for the ratio of subscribers who are 
possible buyers at home has been lessened by reason of those who are 
constantly attracted to the larger center of trade. 

To enlarge slightly on this idea, let us assume that a paper carries 
only advertisements of local merchants, say ten in number, and that 
the paper has a circulation of one thousand. The readers of the paper 
in one thousand homes will be centered then on the advertisements of 
these ten merchants, which will give the maximum service to these 
advertisers. All the advertisements will be offering inducements for 
the people to spend their money at their nearest town and thus build 
up its business. Now let us introduce the city advertisement. This 
is not infrequently the advertisement of a department store which 
carries a stock of merchandise that in comparison comprises the 
range of practically all the local merchants. Its competition is more 
serious than that of the mail-order house. The result is at once 
effective in reducing the value of the service given in the home mer- 
chants’ advertisements. The large advertisement from the city 
merchant, by its very bigness, dwarfs the possibilities of results from 
every other advertisement in the paper. If this is what happens 
with the introduction of one city advertisement, what must be the 
effect on the local merchant with the introduction of three or four, or, 
as in one instance under observation, even ten such advertisements? 
There can be only one answer. He gets no results from his advertise- 
ments — he has no desire to advertise, and, if he does it at all, does it 
as a matter of charity to his neighbor. 

The thing to be done is to change this spirit. The field of the 
country weekly in advertising is to develop the business of its com- 
munity, to encourage local business prosperity. Show the merchants 
in every possible way that this is just what is being done and that it 
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is to their personal profit to make use freely of every advantage put 
at their service. Every town draws a certain amount of trade within 
a limited surrounding area. Get every subscriber possible in the 
territory contiguous to this area. ‘Then the advertisement of the 
home merchant will have a pulling power for business that will compel 
him to pay the proper advertising rate. 

The area of business influence surrounding a city is more extensive 
than that surrounding a small town. The paper in the town near 
such competition should strive to prevent the city from absorbing the 
business of the town, and at the same time try to extend the business 
of the town farther and farther. By extending its circulation it will 
be carrying announcement of the town’s business to a continually 
growing area. Herein it will have an argument why its advertising 
rate should be adequate to keep out city competition. The country 
proprietor who devotes his energies to building up a large area of 
business influence for his town and who keeps his advertisers informed 
of the valuable service he places at their disposal, will have a much 
more powerful argument for charging adequate rates than the man 
who cheapens his field by selling his service for less than cost. 
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Parenthetical Clauses 


By W. P. ROOT 
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ANGUAGE, either written or spoken, may be classed 
in two divisions — unqualified or qualified. The first 
admits of no doubt; as, “John is here.” This is 
qualified when I say, “John, the printer, formerly of 
London, is, if I mistake not, here.”? Some writers, like 
Victor Hugo and Macaulay, are singularly free from 

qualified assertions, making short and direct sentences. These two 

opposite styles of writing have given rise to the belief that some printers 
use too many commas and some not enough. The fault either way 

(if it is a fault) is with the author and not the printer. 

The dividing line between a parenthesis and a parenthetical ex- 
pression is not always clear; but as a rule the latter has a close connec- 
tion with the text while the former does not have; thus, “‘ He will, if 
the weather is good, start to-day.”” While parentheses might be used 
here, commas are better. But here a parenthesis is better: ‘“‘It 
surprised the people of New Amsterdam as they had never been sur- 
prised before. (New York is the modern name of New Amsterdam.)” 
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Some might feel at a loss where to put a parenthetical expression — 
before or after a verb; for instance, “John, however, is a good man” 
“John is, however, a good man.” Manifestly the inference from the 
first sentence is that some man, not mentioned, is not good; while in 
the second case we infer that John is good although something else — 
perhaps poor. Again, “The bee is, so to speak, the most industrious 
of our domestic pets.” A verb is in a better place before the paren- 
thetical expression than after it, as nothing is affirmed without a verb, 
and hence we can not speak about it; but if the word “bee” is used in 
an unusual sense, or if a poetical word is substituted, we might say, 
“The bee, or the winged javelin, so to speak, is a great factor in life.” 
Only a “trained eye,” so to speak, can settle such cases. Fiat rules 
should yield the track, so to speak, to common sense. 

A very bad style of punctuation, but a rather common one, is to 
omit the comma preceding a parenthetical clause. Here is a sample 
I found in Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers”: ‘‘He threw the reins on the 
horse’s back, and having descended from his seat, carefully drew the 
chaise into the hedge.”” The utter absurdity of this way of punctuating 
will be apparent from this: “He threw the reins on the horse’s back, 
and having descended from his seat) carefully drew,” etc. In the 
latter case the reader would wonder where the first ( is; and yet the 
omission of the comma in the same place is as inexcusable. Commas 
are, in almost every instance, twins. 

Parenthetical expressions can often be avoided, as in the following 
cases: 

Commas are, in almost every instance, twins. 

In almost every instance commas are twins. 

Wars are, in most cases, the result of suspicion. 

In most cases wars are the result of suspicion. 

Some might prefer the direct mode of expression; but it seems to 
me a sentence is more vivid when the subject is immediately introduced. 
“Diana of the Ephesians is great” is straight English; but “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!”” expresses better the feeling of the crowd. 
Other things being equal, however, an uninverted sentence is preferable. 

In giving the residence of a man parenthetically the commas are 
often omitted, to the utter disregard of good taste; thus, “‘ John Smith 
of Chicago is in town.” That implies another John Smith. The 
words “‘of Chicago” are purely parenthetical, and should be separated 
by commas. If the phrase is a regular part of the name by long usage, 
the commas are omitted, as the name of the place conveys no informa- 
tion now; as, Jesus of Nazareth, Paul of Tarsus, Philip of Macedon. 
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Changing Matrix Combination Saves Time 


By JACK EDWARDS 








CCASIONALLY some firms that do linotype work 
receive a job that contains one or more special characters, 
the matrices for the production of which do not regularly 
run in the magazines of their machines. Usually 
these special matrices possess a combination that 
delivers them into the pi-box when they are distributed. 
Such an arrangement, while fairly satisfactory in cases where those 
matrices are seldom used, consumes much valuable time in instances 
where they are used frequently. 

Please permit the citation of the following concrete example: 
Mr. Swift, foreman and machinist of a linotype department, is handed 
a law brief to be set. In looking over the copy, he discovers that 
many paragraphs throughout the job begin with a proper name im- 
mediately followed by a colon, and that the attorney who compiled 
the brief has single-scored these proper names, which, of course, 
signifies that he wishes them to be set in caps. and lower-case italic 
type. Of course the colon in question must be an italic colon. And 
italic colons do not regularly run in a linotype magazine. 

Mr. Swift is quick to see that a great deal of time might be saved 
on this particular job if the italic colon were made to run in the maga- 
zine. He resolves that it shall, and looks about for the proper channel 
for it tooccupy. Careful scrutiny reveals the fact that no exclamation- 
point is employed in the brief, and the difficulty is solved — almost. 
The scare-mark matrices are run out, the combination of a few pi- 
running italic colons is changed, and hitting the exclamation-mark 
key on the keyboard produces an italic colon. 

It is a simple task for almost any person to change the combination 
of a pi-running matrix so that it will drop into almost any channel 
desired. The matrix to be changed, together with one of the matrices 
the combination of which is to be counterfeited, should be placed 
together side by side in a vise. A few strokes with a small file will 
make the one matrix combination similar to the other. 
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HERE we can not invent, we may at least improve; we 
may give somewhat of novelty to that which was old, con- 
densation to that which was diffuse, perspicuity to that which 
was obscure, and currency to that which was recondite.—Colion. 
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In CONGRESS, Jury 2, 1776 
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THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


From a reproduction published by Jones Brothers & Co., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Memphis, Atlanta, during the Centennial of 1876. 
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Art and mystery, and chiefly mystery, 
should shroud the printing trades. 
So we are informed by a member of 
the new order of printing-house craftsmen. ‘‘Why, 
you know, one of the bosses said that we were 
treading on dangerous ground in giving out tech- 
nical information in discussions. If one of us, for 
instance, in such a shop as Blank’s, told how we 
worked out a problem, he would be out of a job 
the next day.” Is it indeed so? 


Craftsman- 
ship. 





How shall we begin to rub in the 
business-saving principles of moral 
decency which we comprehend in 
Ethics? There is not a man who does a crooked 
thing that is not aware of its being crooked. He 
may excuse it as the outcome of necessity, and 
others may palliate it for the same reason, and so 
make current the idea that no money is so dirty 
that necessity can not make it pass. The difficulty 
of giving aid to the weaklings is that, while they 
are able to discern the obliquity of wrong actions, 
they see them in a sort of half light, and the kind 
of moral awakening they need is one of immediacy, 
which is not always available. 


Ethics of 


Business. 


Complimenting a very prosperous 
gentleman on his financial success, he 
disclaimed any reason for rejoicing, because he 
averred all he received was his board and clothes, 
and furthermore his food did not agree with him 
and his clothes did not fit. Having in mind the 
complaint of a “ small printer ” that the world had 
no opportunities open to him to become a big 
printer, we wonder how many big printers are as 
happy as they were when they themselves had a 
hand in the making of printed matter. Examining 
statements, cost sheets, bills and bank-books, an 
unremitting vigilance is the price of the big print- 
er’s success. Engaged in a “ special-order ” busi- 
ness, the printer can not “ stock up ” in dull times, 
but must maintain his office organization and his 
work force also. In such cases he loses money 
faster than he can make it when business is brisk. 
That printers in a large way of business are suc- 
cessful is a testimony to unusual ability — but the 
4-4 


Grumbling. 


cost is a heavy toll on the enjoyment of living. 
Then there is the cut-rate submarine with one eye 
and no brain that is continually sinking profitable 
work and going down with it, which would be com- 
forting but for the fact that the submarines in 
the organizations are so numerous. The small 


printer may not be able to fly very high, but he 
need not fall very far, and he gets more variety 
and fun out of his work than his big brother — 
that is, if he really likes printing. Of course if he 
does not, and money is the only consideration, the 
voice of his mourning has no consolation. 


Printing is peculiarly dependent on 
an infinite number of accuracies. It 
is a trade of niceties, as some one has expressed 
it. The finical exactitude of the old-time hand 
compositor who carefully sorted his spaces, and 
made allowance in his setting for the difference of 
optical illusion where high letters came together 
and where low letters came together, may seem 
ridiculous to us now, but the work that he did is 
a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.” But the 
day has not gone past for accuracies. In the 
machines, we have not only received greater power 
to do more, but greater power to do worse, and 
also greater power to do better. 


Accuragies. 


If we are to make any progress at all 
in the recognition of the importance 
of good faith, square dealing, living 
prices — in short, in common honesty — we must 
begin with ourselves individually and do that 
which we know we ought to do, and “ hew to the 
line, let the chips fall where they may.” A Billy 
Sunday in the business world would not require 
to have the way prepared for him. It is ready for 
him in all lines of the printing trades. The point 
of conviction is egotism. Destroy that egotism 
which can not regard anything objectively so that 
the individual will lose sight of his immediate sup- 
posed interests in a passionate adherence to and 
love of a principle — just as he believes in the 
dogma of his church, or more so — and some mate- 
rial progress will be made in business ethics and 
morality. 


The 
Individual. 











The Pursuit of Knowledge. 

The admirable spirit of Chaucer’s “ poor 
scholar,” who would gladly learn and gladly teach, 
may be commended on general principles, but with 
a good many reservations when the things to be 
taught are in the nature of profit-making infor- 
mation to be counted down in large, round iron 
dollars. 

The trade papers are nosing about to get all 
the information possible for their readers, and in 
their indefatigable search for what is new and 
useful they are doing good work. But it is not 
difficult to understand that there are many things 
of a highly technical nature that have been devel- 
oped at a heavy expense of time and money which 
craftsmen are not willing to have disclosed. It is 
true that many of the cherished secrets are really 
not secrets at all, and that which is being jealously 
guarded in one place is being outdone or discarded 
and a better method openly practiced somewhere 
else. Nevertheless, the axiom that secrecy is the 
soul of business may also be applied to the tech- 
nical world. Secrecy begets secrecy, naturally, 
and makes its own reward, for if nothing goes 
out nothing comes back. 

We have known a man with a hatful of proved 
ideas, and perfectly willing to communicate them 
to others, halt short and become as close as a clam 
when a question of comparatively small import 
was answered cautiously and evasively by the very 
man who had already been given valuable infor- 
mation freely. 

The man who builds a wall about himself must 
realize that if his design is to shut others out, he 
also designs to shut himself in. There may be cir- 
cumstances that make that desirable in his eyes, 
and he can not grumble at the penalties his poli- 
cies necessarily entail. 





The Grafter in Business. 

Gloomy reflections on the degeneracy of the 
times are to be found in all languages and in all 
ages. Standards of morality differ according to 
the estimate of what morality is. Generalizing on 
demoralizing practices is as demoralizing as the 
practices themselves. There is a social atmosphere 
in business wherein humanizing amenities have 
opportunity to play their part, and to destroy this 
by the suspicion of ulterior motives is not helpful 
in any sense of the word. 

A sensational statement is not justifiable for 
its own sake, and if men are to work together for 
efficiency in business or in anything else, a founda- 
tion of confidence must be established. It is the 
duty of the press to sustain and strengthen the 
moral fiber of the community, by analyzing and 
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exposing the true inwardness of the fact that busi- 
ness ethics are better observed to-day than at any 
time in the world’s history. 

The printing trades are sometimes stimulated 
to hysteria by the cry of graft from men who 
seize upon instances of obliquity and declare them 
to be general. 

The editor of the Chicago Daily News is of the 
opinion that graft adds to the high cost of living. 
He says: 

“ Among the agencies contributing materially 
to the high cost of living is the dishonest man hold- 
ing a responsible position in some business con- 
cern. There is reason to fear that he is to be found 
in considerable numbers. For example, in the cur- 
rent issue of 100%, the useful but awkwardly 
named organ of the Western Efficiency Society, 
some of the ‘insidious and vicious practices’ 
among purchasing agents are set forth. 

“ According to the writer of the article in ques- 
tion, there is ‘no one more beset with temptation 
from outside sources than the purchasing agent.’ 
There are several forms of graft which he must 
avoid if he is to do his full duty. There is the com- 
pany official who directs the purchasing agent to 
buy from a concern in which the official or some 
of his relatives are interested. If he values his 
position, the purchasing agent may think himself 
compelled to follow this direction, regardless of 
quality and prices of goods so purchased. Then 
there is the buyer who accepts any and every gift 
from a box of cigars to a $600 Turkish rug, the 
cost of which is inevitably added to the selling 
prices of the materials purchased by him. ‘ Next,’ 
says the writer on business grafters, ‘ we find the 
class that does not accept tribute, but just diplo- 
matically demands it.’ Emphasis is also placed 
in the article on the selling forces that are con- 
stantly striving to corrupt the buyers. 

“ The reader of the article is assured that ‘ the 
appalling leakages due to graft and dishonesty in 
modern business are so great that it is no small 
wonder that our commercial structures are able 
to withstand it.’ Obviously, this added cost of 
commercial transactions eventually falls upon con- 
sumers. How much it adds to the burdens of the 
whole community in the course of a year can only 
be guessed. One is forced to the conclusion that 
grafting is one of the weaknesses in modern com- 
mercial relations and that there can be no actual 
efficiency in business any more than in politics 
while graft is a factor in its operations.” 

The editor of the News takes 100% without 
discount, it will be observed. There are two ways 
of looking at the situation. First: Men are hon- 


est until they are forced to be otherwise. Second: 
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Men are dishonest unless they are so controlled 
that they have to be otherwise. We take the first 
proposition. 





Consolidation and Conservation. 

Prosperous and. semi-prosperous newspaper 
rivals outside of the metropolitan cities not only 
are in danger of paralleling each other’s useful- 
ness, but of extinguishing enterprise in themselves 
and in the community they represent. 

In this connection an interesting story is told 
by Wells F. Harvey, editor and manager of The 
Big Rapids Pioneer-Herald, of how the newspa- 
pers of Big Rapids, Michigan, were consolidated. 
Mr. Harvey was formerly a Washington newspa- 
per correspondent, and the consolidation was due 
to his efforts. His methods were unique, and are 
thus described: ‘‘ Options were secured on each 
of the existing concerns. Then a local advertising 
rate-card was carefully made, the rates being 
based upon annual contracts. The rates were made 
upon a sliding scale, depending upon the amount 
used and the frequency of insertion on stated days. 
Two or three contracts were made at these rates. 
Then a meeting of the Board of Trade was called 
and the advertising rates were submitted to the 
Board in printed form, with the assurance that 
there would be no deviation whatever from the 
rates as published. Also the Board of Trade was 
given the privilege of auditing the circulation at 
will. It was further offered on the part of the 
prospective purchaser that the property would be 
sold upon the vote of sixty per cent of the entire 
membership of the Board of Trade, under certain 
carefully specified conditions. In the event that 
the publisher fell short in character, ability or 
judgment, a petition could be initiated by one- 
third of the membership of the Board of Trade, 
citing cause for the property’s transfer. This peti- 
tion must lie without action six months. At the 
end of that time a hearing is to be had on the 
merits, and a secret ballot taken. If sixty per cent 
of the entire membership so votes, the property is 
to be transferred as the Board of Trade may direct. 
The price is to be fixed by three appraisers, all 
of whom are to be practical newspaper men or 
brokers, and acceptable to both. Board and pub- 
lisher. The price is to be not less than that paid 
by the purchaser, with additions for equipment 
purchased. Also the appraisers are directed to 
take good-will into account. 

“ All of this was offered voluntarily upon the 
part of the prospective purchaser, and, at the con- 
clusion of his address to the Board of Trade, he 
asked that the Board pass a resolution committing 
the business interests of the town to the mainte- 
nance of one community newspaper only. This 
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action was taken by unanimous vote, and the 
Board also voted to codperate in the proper estab- 
lishment of the new publication. Advertising con- 
tracts were then taken upon individual solicitation, 
none of the contracts running less than one year. 
After the rates and the contract system of adver- 
tising were thoroughly established, the options 
were exercised and the investment was made. 

“This plan has met with some criticism from 
Michigan editors on the ground that the Board 
of Trade was put in the position of holding a club 
over the newspaper. That is far from the fact, 
as it is also far from the local interpretation of 
the situation. There has been no effort on the part 
of the Board or any individual or institution to 
dictate the policy of the new publication, and noth- 
ing of the sort would be tolerated. The new owner 
is master of the situation and has his investment 
so thoroughly protected that the editorial indepen- 
dence of the newspaper is assured.” 











Las Tres Marias—Peaks in Region held by Bandit Zapata, 
Overlooking Fertile Cuernavaca Valley. 
Photograph by courtesy of George F. Paul. 


MAKING A HIT. 


An advertisement of a recent sale ran thus: “The 
choice collection of bric-a-brac offered for sale is so unusual 
that it may safely be said each piece in it is calculated to 
create a sensation among people of artistic sense. Imme- 
diately on entering the room the visitor’s eye will be struck 
by a carved walking-stick of great weight and beauty.— 
Christian Register. 
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“SAY, WOULDN’T THAT BE JUST LOVELY.” 
(See page 528.) 
Photograph by Eugere J. Hall, Oak Park, II. 
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NDENCE. 




















While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not 





ily i of contributors. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


IN AID OF THE PRINTER-SOLDIERS OF FRANCE. 


To the Editor: JERSEY City, N. J., June 9, 1915. 

M. Rene Billout, secretary of the Association of the 
Master Printers of France, requests me to inform you that 
many responses were made to the appeal in your periodical 
for subscriptions to provide comfort kits for the printer- 
soldiers of France and Belgium. The names of the sub- 
scribers have been printed in the Bulletin Officiel de Union 


Arthur Dumery, Eighty-fourth Infantry, 
Company Four: “It was with great pleasure mixed with 
agreeable surprise that I received your parcel. Words 
fail me to express my thanks for your gracious gift, and 
more for the pleasure of knowing that an American com- 
rade in typography has thought of me in these terrible 
days when millions of Frenchmen are sacrificing every- 
thing sacred and material in defense of France. Brother, 


my heart.” 
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Postal Card Issued by the National Committee in Aid of French Soldiers. 


One section is used by the committee to acknowledge receipt of each sum of five francs ($1) ; the remainder of card is 
placed in a comfort kit costing $1, and is used by the recipient to make personal acknowledgment. 


Syndicale des Maitres Imprimeurs de France, and each 
has received an acknowledgment from a recipient of a com- 
fort kit on a post-card specially provided by the National 
Committee in Aid of the Soldiers. One of these cards is 
put in each kit, stamped and addressed. Among the num- 
ber of responses received direct from the deadly trenches, 
a few extracts will prove how much these little gifts are 
appreciated. Raymond Depienne, Forty-second Regiment 
of Artillery, Ninth Battery, now handling shells instead 
of types: “I am from Lille, a city now (April 19) occu- 
pied by the enemy, and am withcut news of my dear family 
since the beginning of October; it was therefore more than 
usually comforting to find that there are generous hearts 
to take the place of family. From your address I believe 
you are an American. We knew that there are legions of 
noble hearts in your great country, but I never dreamed 
to have the honor of being 2 beneficiary. Thanks with all 


whoever you are, I pray that your country may never 
meet the affliction which has come to my country, nor the 
task of repelling a terrible invader. Please receive, Mon- 
sieur, the expression of my heartfelt thanks.” Surely 
letters such as these are more than ample return for a 
dollar kit. 

The Association of the Master Printers of France (a 
splendid organization) in codperation with the National 
Committee in Aid of the Soldiers requests subscriptions for 
the purpose of distributing comfort kits to the printer- 
soldiers of France and Belgium. Each kit costs $1 and 
cheers a brother printer whose life or legs are in imminent 
danger. Five dollars will gain a greater return of bless- 
ings to the donor. Monsieur Billout suggests that the 
subscriptions would better be sent to the editors of print- 
ing-trade periodicals. May I ask you to receive such as 
your readers send in the goodness of their hearts? Amer- 
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ica is conquering to-day in France and Belgium and Servia 
the hearts of those heroic nations by its magnificent benev- 
olence. Every reader of your periodical is invited to aid 
in this great conquest by a fraternal gift to our brother 
printers (compositors, pressmen, process engravers, lithog- 
raphers and bookbinders) on the battle-fields. 

It is but a return for French aid in our War of Inde- 
pendence, made victorious chiefly by the aid of the money, 
ships and swords of Frenchmen. We should never forget 
how France welcomed and aided our great printer-pleni- 


potentiary, Franklin. That debt has never been sufficiently’ 


repaid. Let us square the account now when heroic France 
is in its greatest need, and Belgium a heap of ruins. 
HENRY L. BULLEN. 





THE COUNTRY PRINTER. 


To the Editor: SPRING VALLEY, WIS., May 22, 1915. 

Once in a while a printer goes to (or stays in) the 
country and builds up a good shop and makes money. For 
instance, Roycroft. But there are few Hubbards — per- 
haps none since the “ great victory ” of the Kaiser’s sub- 
marine. 

The difficulty lies not in lack of facilities. I know the 
average country print-shop is a nightmare, but don’t blame 
the miserable proprietor. He would like to buy and oper- 
ate up-to-date machinery, but he has seen the blacksmiths 
on his pay-roll wreck so many fine pieces of mechanism 
that in despair he refuses to spend his hard-earned money 
for it any more. The finer the machine, the quicker the 
wreck. Nothing any more complicated than a Country 
Campbell or a C. & P. Gordon can long keep going. 

Why not employ more competent men? you ask. 

There’s the rub. There are two ways of getting good 
men — you can import them or you can raise them. I say 
you can import them — but can you? Does any one know 
of a good man in the city who is willing to go to the coun- 
try, for even the same wages, and stay there? I have never 
found him. There is, then, the boy you take into the office 
from the high school and raise “ right.” But how are you 
going to train him to be accurate, careful, up to date, when 
all the rest of the men in your shop are decidedly other- 
wise? How can you train him to operate fine machinery 
unless you have it in the shop; and if you have it the old 
hands will scrap it before he gets so he can run it. 

We country printers think THE INLAND PRINTER is 
shooting over our heads most of the time; THE INLAND 
PRINTER pays little attention to us because we no longer 
“cut much ice” in the printing world. And unless we can 
solve the help (God save the mark) problem we will amount 
to still less. A Poor PROPRIETOR. 





‘““MODERN MAPMAKING.” 


To the Editor: ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 7, 1915. 

I was much surprised to read in an article entitled 
“ Modern Mapmaking,” in your June number, the follow- 
ing statement: “The American-made map is the best 
product of its kind in the world to-day. This fact is recog- 
nized by the governments of the Central and South Amer- 
ican republics and by the departments of cartography of 
a number of the European, African and Asiatic countries.” 

I readily admit that the maps of the United States 
Geological Survey are very fine and accurate maps, but 
many of those issued by the various publishers lack all of 
these qualities. They are not at all pleasing in appearance, 
the state maps, etc., resembling very badly colored checker- 
boards, usually out of register somewhere, and very inac- 
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curate. This you can easily control by comparison with 
the United States Geological maps. The same is true 
for the school atlases. You may think very much of type- 
setting for river and town names, etc., but it has many 
disadvantages when compared with free-hand lettering, 
and is not nearly as beautiful. 

I have in my possession English, German, Belgian and 
Dutch maps, school and hand atlases, and know from com- 
parison what I am writing about. The commercial United 
States maps can not stand comparison when it comes to 
accuracy and beauty of line and color. If you want to be 
convinced of this fact, you simply have to visit the Goder- 
Heimann Company, of 623 South Wabash avenue, of your 
city, and you will there be able to see, for example, what 
the maps of the firm of Justus Perthes, in Gotha, look like. 
Just take a look at Haack’s new map of the Alps. This 
is a large schoolroom map. Same is true of the maps of 
Sydow, Habenicht, Wagner, etc. Those maps certainly 
would be of immense value in the United States schoolroom 
as well. 

I have been a teacher in the public schools, am an artist 
now, and simply can not see how our schools get along 
with the maps they are using. There is much to be learned 
from the mapmakers abroad — just notice the new “ Van 
de Grinten ” projection for maps of the world, which bids 
fairly well to take the place of the time-honored Mercator. 

I sincerely hope that our mapmakers take the footsteps 
of those foreign mapmakers, for the type-set maps of the 
process described in your June number certainly are no 
match for those lithographed or copper and steel etched 
maps. 

Hoping that you will learn to see the difference as I have 
done it, I am, A. MOL. 





WHERE IS CLAUD CURRY? 


To the Editor: CLINTON, Mo., June 1, 1915. 

I would be pleased to find Claud Curry, who, a few 
years ago, patented a machine for grouping and folding 
the several sections of metropolitan newspapers. Mr. Curry 
learned the printing business in the office of the daily and 
weekly Henry County Democrat, Clinton, Missouri, then 
owned by Lingle Brothers. I was the senior proprietor. 
Later, he went to Memphis, Tennessee, working for the 
Kellogg newspaper people, then as pressman for one of 
their daily newspapers. While so employed he conceived 
the idea of his folder. I have known Mr. Curry over thirty 
years. He then came into our office a poor boy. He was 
a natural machinist, and I often told him that with proper 
training some day it would put him on “ Easy street.” I 
am always deeply interested in the welfare of the boys 
who stood by us and assisted in our own making good. 
We sold the Democrat to C. H. Whitaker & Son, October 
17,-1893. GEORGE R. LINGLE. 


NOT TREATING. 


Jock MacTavish and two English friends went out on 
the loch on a fishing-trip, and it was agreed that the first 
man to catch a fish should later stand treat at the inn. 
As MacTavish was known to be the best fisherman there- 
abouts, his friends took considerable delight in assuring 
him that he had as good as lost already. 

“An’, d’ye ken,” said Jock, in speaking of it afterward, 
“baith o’ them had a guid bite, an’ wis sae mean they 
wadna’ pu’ in.” 

“Then you lost? ” asked the listener. 

“Oh, no. I didna’ pit ony bait on my hook.”— Argonaut. 











Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE International Linotype Company, of London, a 
holding corporation, at its recent annual directors’ meet- 
ing, declared a dividend of seven and one-half per cent for 
the past fiscal year. 

DURING 1914 there were issued in England only 10,685 
new books, as against 12,537 in 1913. However, there 
were issued 402 more books relating to militarism and sea- 
rights than in the previous year. 

IN a lecture before the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society, James F. Kellas Johnstone assigned the credit of 
establishing the first Scottish printing-press to a poor 
bookseller, Andro Myller, who began printing in Edinburgh 
in 1507. 

THOMAS STEVENSON, a printer who carried on the busi- 
ness in Oxford street, London, for over fifty years, died 
recently, at the age of ninety-four years. He was the first 
season-ticket holder of the Great Northern Railway, and 
had resided sixty-five years in the same house. 

A NOVEL record is that gained by a tradesman, John 
Prest, of Bolton, who died recently. For forty-eight years 
his advertisement appeared regularly in the Bolton Eve- 
ning News, starting with the first issue of the journal. 
Mr. Prest’s advertisement appeared in 14,870 consecutive 
issues. 

THE Berlin branch of Raphael Tuck & Sons, the noted 
post-card and chromo publishers of London, has been 
sequestered by the German government. Previously in 
some two hundred journals throughout Germany articles 
were published calling upon the public to boycott this com- 
pany’s products. 

THE proprietors of the Sittingbourne Paper Mills, 
because of the increased cost of living brought about by 
the war, have voluntarily granted a war bonus to their 
employees. Each man receives 3 shillings and each boy 
over a year in service 1% shillings a week above their 
usual wage. As the concern employs some twelve hundred 
people, this, increase represents a large augmentation of 
the weekly wage bill. 

THE prices of printers’ metals have been on a constant 
jump upward since the war began. London quotations 
show these contrasts between August of last year and May 
of this year: Tin, from £139 up to £170 per ton; lead, 
from £191 to £22 per ton; antimony, from £27 to £95 per 
ton — with some late sales at £103 per ton. The percent- 
ages of advance are: Tin, 22; lead, 13; antimony, 281. 
It is said antimony is quoted at £300 per ton in Germany. 

DURING a severe thunderstorm in the early part of May, 
which was most violent in the central part of London, the 
Victoria House Printing Company’s basement in Tudor 
street was flooded to a depth of 10 to 12 inches. Part of 
the Daily Graphic basement was covered to a depth of 2 
feet. The basement of the Central News Office was also 
flooded. Here the operation of the telephone switchboard 
was interfered with, and the distribution of news rendered 
difficult. < 

SAMUEL WECHSTER (a naturalized English subject), 
one of the Yost Typewriter Company’s managers, was fined 
£5 and £10 costs for endeavoring to obtain typewriter pads 
from a Berlin firm which owed the company £2,300. His 
plea in defense was that typewriter pads and anilin pads 
had been obtainable hitherto only in Germany, and unless 
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these necessaries could be obtained their business, employ- 
ing two hundred people, would come to a standstill. The 
court viewed his offense as a “ technical ” one, nevertheless 
imposed the fine and costs. 

THE Board of Trade Abstract of Labor Statistics, 
recently published, gives some interesting information 
regarding the printing and affiliated trades. It states that 
there are 121 employers’ organizations, 13 federations, 93 
associations in England and Wales, 11 in Scotland and 4 
in Ireland. There are 35 trade unions, with a member- 
ship of 84,414. The total number of persons employed in 
the printing, bookbinding and stationery industries in the 
last census was 249,465 in England and Wales, and 31,791 
in Scotland. Statistics are given showing the growth of 
the printing industry during the two decades since 1891. 
The number of printers and lithographers in the United 
Kingdom was 114,065 in 1891, 138,670 in 1901, and 175,923 
in 1911. The general percentage of unemployment for 
all unions in the printing and bookbinding trades was 4.5 
in 1914, as compared with 4 in the preceding year; the 
highest percentage since 1871 was 5.7 in 1894, and the 
lowest was 1.3 in 1873. 

GERMANY. 

For the present the bringing into Alsace-Lorraine of 
foreign journals and periodicals is forbidden. 

THE Deutsche Buchdruckerverein has subscribed to 
half million marks of the war bonds of the Empire. 


THE envelope manufacturers’ association of Germany 
last March increased the price of envelopes ten per cent. 


Four million post-cards were recently confiscated in 
Munich, because they did not bear the names of their 
printers and publishers. 

THE National Library, at Leipsic, during the past year 
received 45,000 new books and other printed pieces; of 
periodicals, 200,000 numbers were received. 

THE German Bookdealers’ Commercial Union is now 
ninety years old. It was started at Leipsic, April 30, 1825, 
with about 100 members; it now has 3,610, among whom 
there are many in Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and 
other foreign countries. 

THE widely known Bibliographic Institute, at Leipsic, 
has been reorganized, after the withdrawal of its Russian 
members, and with the codperation of the General German 
Credit Association, of Leipsic, into a stock company, with a 
capital of 4,500,000 marks ($1,071,000). 

UP to the end of January, 852 newspapers in Germany 
ceased publication. To this may be added those suspended 
in the colonies: 6 in German East Africa, 5 in German 
Southeast Africa, 2 in Cameroon, 1 in Togo, 1 in New 
Guinea, 1 in Samoa, 6 in Kiautschau, in China, as well as 
a number in Egypt, Morocco, Russia, etc. 

THE secretary of the International Typographical Sec- 
retariat, M. P. Stautner, is one of the prisoners of war in 
the German concentration camp at Holzminden. He is a 
German, being born in Lorraine, but lived in Paris from 
1899 to 1909, and there acquired French nationality. He 
was arrested at Stuttgart, the headquarters of the Sec- 
retariat. 

THE Technikum fiir Buchdrucker (Technical School for 
Printers), at Leipsic, is making arrangements to institute 
courses for the instruction of compositors and pressmen 
who have been wounded in warfare to such an extent that 
they can no longer work at their crafts. They are to be 
fitted for positions in other departments of the book and 
newspaper publishing field. 
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THE military authorities early in the year issued a 
decree forbidding the general sale of guide-books covering 
the boundary divisions of Germany as well as the military 
show-places, their purchase being permitted only to mem- 
bers of the army or navy. All books of this sort were to 
be temporarily confiscated, the dealers being obliged to 
give them up before March 31. 


WITH official ceremonies and a large attendance, the 
keystone of the great German library at Leipsic was placed 
in position April 30. The building will have room for 
1,070,000 volumes; the plans were so arranged that by 
adding more wings to it there could be accommodated 
10,000,000 volumes. As now finished, the structure has 
four stories and a frontage of 120 meters. 


THE military authorities of Bavaria have ordered the 
removal from the Bavarian railway stations, hotels and 
restaurants belonging to stations, all advertisements of 
bathing, outing and amusement resorts in enemy countries. 
Such advertisements, posters, etc., are also to be removed 
from passenger coaches. Furthermore, the sale of goods 
produced in the enemy countries is prohibited, after the 
stocks now on hand are disposed of. 


IN order that rare and valuable books might not be 
destroyed, the director of the museum at Lille was com- 
missioned to accompany an army officer to inspect the 
libraries in a number of castles belonging to French nobili- 
ties and which were within range of the fire of English 
artillery. He was to designate such books and art articles 
whose value entitled them to be transported to places of 
safety, with the intent that they be returned to the owners 
after the war. 


A MERCHANT in Berlin was recently sentenced to one 
day’s imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 marks, because — 
in contravention of a law prohibiting the payment of money 
to citizens of enemy countries, passed October 20, 1914 — 
he had purchased from a Swiss agent of a French firm in 
Toulouse paper to the value of 4,500 marks. The court 
depicted the offense as in the highest degree unpatriotic 
and despicable, and would have inflicted still greater pun- 
ishment were it not that the offender had failed to realize 
fully the effect of his misdeed. 


THAT the German armies try to keep supplied with 
newspapers is evidenced by the many that are printed 
under military auspices. The most noted is the Lille 
Kriegszeitung, with a circulation of 33,000; others are the 
Armeezeitung der 2. Armee, at St. Quentin; Der Land- 
sturm, at Vouziers; Armeezeitung, at Charleville; Letzte 
Kriegsnachrichten, at Lille; Deutsche Soldatenpost, at 
Brussells; Kriegszeitung, at Laon; Der Landsturmbote, 
at Briey; Bapaumer Zeitung am Mittag and Kriegszeitung 
der Feste Boyen. Printed in French are the Bulletin de 
Lille; Journal de Guerre, at Laon; Gazette des Ardennes, 
at Rethel. At the eastern front appear the Deutsche Lodzer 
Zeitung, at Lodz, and the Polish Gazetta voyenna, at Posen. 


READING is not neglected by the soldiers at the front, 
and books are a welcome diversion from the duties of war- 
fare. A Landwehrsmann from Saxony received a present 
of a bundle of novels from his home town. He immediately 
instituted a loan library in the trenches, which was lib- 
erally patronized by his comrades. Leipsic publishers are 
supplying him with more books. His entrenched neigh- 
bors are very thankful for the mental nourishment and 
are writing field-post letters to the considerate donors of 
the books. Yet, things do not stop with such a primitive 
method of supply. Book stocks are put on sale at several 
places. In a town near Lille a Landsturm company has 
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established a Gasthof zur Stadt Géttingen, which in addi- 
tion to ham, sausage, cheese and beer, also sells books. 
Because of this its sign bears the subtitle, “ Universitits- 
buchhandlung ” (University Book Store). In Lille a Ger- 
man book-shop has been established in the house of the 
news despatcher of the army, with which is connected a 
reading-room for the officers and men, supplied with the 
latest newspapers and magazines. On the market-places 
cheap books as well as newspapers may be bought. 


BELGIUM. 

THE administration of the Belgian government print- 
ing-office has been taken over by the German military 
authorities. The Moniteur Belge was formerly issued from 
this office; in its place is now issued the Gesetz- und 
Verordnungsblatt fiir die okkupierten Gebiete Belgiens 
(“ Law or Order Gazette for the Occupied Parts of Bel- 
gium ”), which is printed in German, Flemish and French. 
The institution had 135 officials and workpeople, who could 
not be discharged so long as the office was in operation 
(because they were official appointees, so it is claimed). 
The German government did not care to assume the pay- 
ment of their salaries and was on the point of closing the 
office, when it occurred to the authorities that it could be 
used for the benefit of the government, by having it do the 
printing that had been given out to private concerns in 
Belgium. Herr Treutler, the former publisher of the 
Pfilziseher Kurier, at Neustadt a. d. Haardt, was appointed 
superintendent of the office, and the employees were 
informed that they could have the choice of resigning or 
working for the German management. They made no 
objection, and the old personnel is therefore at work as 
before, with the single exception of a German proofreader 
who is familiar with the French and Flemish languages. 
Work has augmented to such an extent that two new 
machines (of what description is not reported) had to be 
added to the plant. The employees appear to accept the 
new régime very cheerfully, nor have the compositors pro- 
tested when it was necessary on numerous occasions to 
work overtime until midnight and twice as late as 3 A.M. 
No. 20 of the Law Gazette contains an occupation order 
which is the first law known to Belgians to cover social 
care for workers; it provides for shortening worktime for 
women and children. 

FRANCE. 


FERNAND GAUCHER, a French printer, seems determined 
to stay in the fight. According to La Typographie Fran- 
caise, he was wounded in the left thigh, on September 15, 
by the bursting of a shell. He got well and returned to the 
firing-line. He was wounded a second time, on October 30, 
by a bullet in the right foot, in the neighborhood of 
Soissons. He again recovered and returned to the front. 
He was wounded for the third time by a bullet in his head. 
He is recovering, and has again returned to the trenches. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE forty-first annual convention of the Romanic Swiss 
Typographical Union was held at Lausanne, June 19 and 20. 

IN March the paper and envelope manufacturers raised 
their prices ten per cent, and in April the electrotypers 
and stereotypers also made an advance of ten per cent. 
Inks have gone up forty per cent. 


ITALY. 


THE Giornale della Libreria states that Sarto Joseph, 
later Pope Pius X., was proprietor of the Typographie 
Antoniana, a printing-office at Padua. 
be listed among the printers. 


Therefore, he may 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Half-Tones from Half-Tones. 


The making of half-tones from half-tones is one of the 
problems that bothers the half-tone negative-maker. Meth- 
ods of getting rid of the moiré pattern have been described 
in this department, but W. J. S. sums them all up in Process 
Work as follows: 

To avoid the moiré pattern, one method is to turn the 
half-tone copy until the pattern disappears on the ground 
glass when focusing. Another method is to put the copy 
slightly out of focus, or to tap the camera during exposure. 
One of the best methods, and one that is not generally 
known, is to take a piece of the finest ground glass and 
smear the matt side with vaselin and polish off until all 
smear and greasiness disappears. The ground glass thus 
prepared is laid on the copy matt side upward and then 
slightly drawn away until the dot effect disappears, this 
distance varying with the screen with which the original 
was made, usually about one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an 
inch, the distance being retained by inserting thin pieces 
of card between the original and the ground glass. A fine 
metzograph screen will secure the same result with a 
greater sharpness than given with the ground glass. By 
this method of reproducing from a half-tone copy there is 
a slight tendency to flatten the copy, but this can be over- 
come by forcing the contrast when making the negative. 
This method is particularly useful when making continuous 
tone negatives for photogravure positives, collotype nega- 
tives, ete. 

Half-Tones in the Magazines. 


An old wood engraver remarked to the writer, rather 
exultingly, that half-tone had seen its best days. The 
illustrations in the magazines of to-day did not possess the 
quality of some few years ago, and he mentioned the 
Century among others as proof of his observation. 

The reply he received was that engravers should not be 
blamed for the undoubted deterioration in the quality of 
the illustrations shown in the magazines. Better half- 
tones can be made to-day than at any period since the 
process came into use. The workmen are more skilled and 
the machinery and equipment of engraving plants are more 
expensive. The trouble is with the publishers. They do 
not insist on the best results. How cheaply and how quickly 
can engraving be done are the present-day requirements, 
and not how well, as formerly. After the engraving is 
put through in a few hours, the electrotyping is rushed, 
the make-ready only partially attended to, the presses kept 
running at top speed night and day until the edition is off, 
and hence results that no one thinks of preserving and 
binding as formerly. 

Fortunately magazine publishers have little to do with 
the preparation of the advertisements, and it is here we 


see the real art in engraving. It is for that reason also 
that the advertisements are usually scanned before one 
settles down to read a magazine. When looking over a 
copy of The Saturday Evening Post, for example, see if 
this is not true. The joy that beautiful, timely illustra- 
tions, well engraved and properly printed, gave us was the 
chief factor in making the fortunes for magazine publish- 
ers. By abandoning quality in illustration they are losing, 
and will continue to lose, the prestige they once had. 


To Make Waterproof India Ink. 


“Can any reader tell me of a fluid ink for process 
mechanical drawing that runs freely and well, and will 
dry black enough for reproduction? All the inks I have 
tried are too gummy and thick for fine work, and I am 
afraid if I dilute process ink it would be too gray. Is there 
any chemical ink that will dry really black?” This is a 
question asked of Process Work, and the following is its 
reply: 

Answer.— Take a reliable stick of India ink, rub hard 
enough in a rough-surfaced saucer with some plain water 
until the required thickness of ink is arrived at. Now, 
having previously prepared a saturated solution of chrome 
alum, add a few drops of this solution to the ink — say ten 
drops to every half ounce — when you will find that the 
keeping qualities of the ink are equal to any other pre- 
pared solution, and it is absolutely waterproof when dry. 
Examining the lines made with this ink under a powerful 
magnifier, you will observe that they are as solid and as 
black as the lines of a Levy engraved screen, and not 
minutely cracked as in the case of several other prepared 
inks. I will guarantee this ink to run freely, producing the 
finest lines that the ruling pen permits of, and they will 
photograph as black as any lines made with any ink in the 
market. 

Heatproof Lantern-Slides. 


One of the latest applications of the photoengravers’ 
enamel is to the making of lantern-slides that will stand 
the terrific heat of the are light without breaking. There 
is a suggestion for new business here for the photoengraver. 
Joseph James Robinson, of London, has secured a patent 
on it in England, and here is the way he describes the 
invention: 

“The lantern-slide consists of a thin sheet of mica, one 
side of which is coated with a sensitized solution made as 
follows: Le Page’s, or other clarified fish glue, 6 ounces; 
water, 10 ounces; bichromate of ammonia, 14 ounce. These 
are mixed together and filtered and poured over the sheets 
of mica. The mica is then dried over a gentle heat, in a 
darkroom, and printed from the negative with tne uncoated 
side of the mica in contact with the negative. After print- 
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ing it is well washed in cold or warm water, as is found 
necessary, after which it is placed in a solution of a dye 
that is not affected by heat. If the print and color is sat- 
isfactory the mica is heated to a temperature of 700° F., 
which has the effect of turning the glue into a hard and 
practically fireproof enamel, capable of standing the heat of 
the most powerful electric light. 


How Coated Paper Originated. 


It is commonly supposed that half-tone engraving 
brought about coated paper. Frank J. Ball, of the Miehle 
Printing Press Company, who was foreman of the De 
Vinne pressroom for thirteen years, says that coated paper 
was used first for woodcut printing, and it came about in 
this way: A. W. Drake, art manager of The Century Mag- 
azine, was constantly striving for higher and higher ideals 
in engraving and printing. Mr. De Vinne, the printer of 
the Century, was having more and more trouble the nearer 
Mr. Drake reached his ideal in engraving, for the engrav- 
ers were cutting the white lines in the wood blocks finer 
and shallower. The engraver could “ rub off ” fine proofs 
from such cuts, but after electrotyping and printing on 
supercalendered rag stock the result fell far short of the 
India-paper proof. Many times forms were re-electrotyped 
and the make-ready remade, but it usually ended in the 
wood engraver being called in to reénter and deepen the 
lines in his cut, or the electrotype of it. Mr. De Vinne was 
insistent that the engraver cut deeper, and instanced the 
cutting of Timothy Cole, who was the ideal engraver from 
the electrotypers’ and printers’ viewpoints. One day a 
form of wood engravings was giving unusual trouble, 
when a pressman on another machine suggested running 
through a sheet of glazed stock such as was used on the 
covers of cheap books. The result was that every line of 
the woodcuts stood out sharp and clean. When Mr. Drake 
saw this sheet he sent for S. D. Warren, to ask if such a 
surface could not be put on the Century paper? Mr. De 
Vinne protested against such paper being used in a maga- 
zine, for he said it would crumble away in fifty years. Mr. 
Warren thought he could make a paper that would print 
as well as the glazed stock. So coated paper was made 
and used on the Century. This was in 1884 or 1885, a 
couple of years before half-tones were used on that maga- 
zine and before wood engraving was forced from a field 
where it had won its greatest successes. 


Wet-Plate Negatives for Portraits and Landscapes. 


Few processworkers know of the beautiful portraits, 
landscapes, copies, and other photographic purposes, besides 
line and half-tone negatives, to which the wet-plate sys- 
tem of photography is adapted. The British Journal of 
Photography, devoted to dry-plate photography, says: 
“Where fine detail is required, a good wet-plate contin- 
uous-tone negative will give excellent results, and prove 
a cheap method provided the process is used continually, 
as in a process shop. An ordinary eight per cent silver 
bath is used in conjunction with any good make of collo- 
dion. A full exposure is given with a large stop, develop- 
ment being carried out with the following iron developer: 
Iron sulphate, 30 ounces; acetic acid, 34% ounces; water, 
100 ounces; and alcohol sufficient to make the developer 
flow easily. Overdevelopment is to be avoided, but if the 
negative appears weak it can be redeveloped after fixing 
with the following: Pyrogallic acid, 48 grains; water, 8 
ounces; citric acid, 60 grains. For use, a few drops of a 
five per cent solution of nitrate of silver is added to the 
above solution. Flow this mixture over the plate, moving 
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it about until the required density is obtained. Should 
the mixture become thick a fresh solution must be taken. 
Any scum that appears can be reduced away with a weak 
solution of ferricyanid of potash and hypo. The following 
intensifier can replace the redevelopment: Mercuric chlo- 
rid, 160 grains; ammonium chlorid, 80 grains; water, 10 
ounces; hydrochloric acid, % ounce. The plate, when first 
placed in this solution, will darken and then assume a gray 
appearance, when it is well washed and flowed over with a 
five per cent ammonia solution. After again washing, the 
plate is flowed over with a five per cent gum arabic solu- 
tion as a preservative, and dried. 


The Vandyke Process. 


“ Architect,” New York, asks: “In our trade journals 
there is a reference to the ‘‘ Vandyck process ” for giving 
facsimiles of tracings. Is it a method like the blue-print 
process that an architect could easily introduce into an 
office? ” 

Answer.— The Vandyck process is a lithographic print- 
ing method, the design being had on the zine plate by pho- 
tography, the principle of it being something like this, in 
brief: A properly grained zinc plate, such as lithographers 
employ, is coated with a bichromatized fish-glue solution 
such as photoengravers use. This is dried in a darkroom 
and exposed to light under a tracing in a printing-frame, 
just as a blue-print is handled. When the proper expo- 
sure has been given, it is developed in water with a tuft 
of cotton, the glue adhering to the zine where the light has 
hardened it. When the zinc plate is dried it is covered by 
a lithographic roller with a thin film of a special litho ink. 
It is then put in a tray of water slightly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid. This acid water softens the light-hard- 
ened glue, which soon comes away from the plate with a 
little rubbing, leaving the facsimile of the tracing in greasy 
ink to be printed from lithographically. Unless one has 
much of this work to do, it should be sent to a lithographer. 


Half-Tone Screens with Unusual Grain. 


Advertising manager, “ X ” Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, sends a clipping from an Italian trade journal con- 
taining a half-tone with dots in it showing tails like tad- 
poles. He writes: ‘‘ We submitted the enclosed clipping 
to our photoengraver, as we would like to get a texture 
similar to that shown in the enclosed half-tone print. The 
engraver reports that the half-tone is made with a screen 
different to any we have in this country to his knowledge. 
He suggests that we write THE INLAND PRINTER for infor- 
mation as to where such a screen can be had.” 

Answer.— The half-tone engraving from which the 
enclosure is a print was made with an ordinary cross-line 
half-tone screen, the curious tadpole grain being obtained 
by the use of diaphragms with openings the shape of a 
tadpole, the tail of the tadpole aperture being pointed at 
an angle of 45 degrees, or in the direction of one of the 
lines of the half-tone screen. The effect is pleasing in the 
reproduction of rough fabrics, as shown in the clipping. 
If half-tone operators will remember that the dot forma- 
tion in the half-tone negative is partly an image of the 
opening in the diaphragm used they will understand how 
curious grain effects may be obtained. When work before 
the camera is slack, operators should experiment with dia- 
phragms of varied patterns so that they may learn of some 
new and beautiful effects. There is much yet to be dis- 
covered about half-tone-making, and it is in the camera 
that the novel. results may be expected. 
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Rotary Photogravure Literature. 


H. C. C. Stiles, Washington, D. C., writes: ‘I would 
like to get hold of some literature on the rotary gravure 
process. Mr. Joyce is very much interested in it and I 
would thank you for any information you can give me.” 

Answer.— A recent lecturer on the subject in England 
said that attention was first focused on rotary photogra- 
vure by an article in THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 
1908, and to which students of the subject are referred. 
A most practical article on the same subject will be found 
in the British Journal of Photography for June 13, 
1913. There is one book on rotary photogravure, entitled 
“ L’Heliogravure Rotative,” par F. Van Dijk, Paris. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 

R. Rogers, Boston, will find the difference between “ dry 
enamel” and “ cold enamel ” described in this department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1914, page 105. 

J. P. Murphy, Brooklyn, New York: To make wooden 
sinks waterproof, use an asphaltum varnish to which is 
added yellow wax and a little resin until the whole is a 
paste. Put it on hot and spread with a heated flat-iron. 

E. J. Tatum, Columbia, Missouri: As to the practica- 
bility of the Dodge process of engraving that you inquire 
about, it can only be answered that there are an increasing 
number of newspapers using the method. Ask them. 

“Foreigner,” New York: As to whether you should 
take up photoplanography or photoengraving in this coun- 
try will depend on how well posted you are on either proc- 
ess. The opportunity just now is for the man who knows 
how to apply photoplanography to the offset press. 





THE PAPER MARKET IN JAPAN. 

Some time. ago the Fuji, Oji, and Kiso paper-mills had 
an agreement under which the Fuji paper-mill alone 
exported “ zara” paper to the amount of 1,000,000 pounds 
a month, according to information collated by Consul- 
General George H. Scidmore, Yokohama, from Japanese 
newspapers of December 8, 1914, and published in Com- 
merce Reports. The Oji mill has recently installed addi- 
tional machinery capable of turning out monthly 1,000,000 
pounds of “zara” paper of 100 inches width. The agree- 
ment was therefore revised, and it was arranged that the 
Fuji mill should export 750,000 pounds, the Oji 250,000 
pounds, and the Kiso 100,000 pounds, while agreements for 
a common price were also made to avoid competition, and 
bounties on exports were to be given, as arranged before, 
out of the funds of the paper-makers’ association. 

Of the Fuji mill shipment, one-third is to go to Shang- 
hai and Tien-Tsin and two-thirds to South China, the South 
Sea Islands, and Manchuria. The Oji mill’s exports are 
to go to Hankow and the Kiso mill’s to Korea and North 
China. The first two are to export through the Mitsui Co. 
and the last through the Nakai Shoten. For some time 
past, says the Asahi (Osaka), shipments of the “zara” 
paper have frequently failed to reach half of the 1,000,000 
pounds disposable, owing to the briskness of home demands, 
but the mills have increased their plant, and the home 
market is dull, so there is now a danger of congestion of 
stocks. As exports of paper from Europe to South China, 
India, Manila, Java and Australia have stopped and stocks 
are running short, the three paper-mills named are con- 
sidering means of extending their markets to these places. 

Japanese merchants interested in the manufacture and 
sale of unglazed paper for newspaper printing (as distin- 
guished from high-class printing-paper) expect an active 
season next spring. 


Because of the great demand for newspapers occasioned 
by the outbreak and spread of the great war, the demand 
and supply of unglazed paper in Japan were for a time 
almost equally balanced. Only when the demand became 
somewhat fixed and the new workshops of the Oji Paper 
Mill were completed, and assured the additional produc- 
tion of 2,500,000 pounds per month, did the supply begin 
to exceed the demand by 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 pounds a 
month. Of this amount 1,000,000 pounds are exported to 
China, and a further increase is expected. To insure the 
further development of the trade, however, it is considered 
essential to extend the market to other parts of the Far 
East, namely, to Vladivostok and British India. A resolu- 
tion to this effect was passed by representatives of paper- 
mills at a recent meeting, with an additional declaration 
in favor of increasing the maximum of subsidies granted 
to those engaged in the business. A scarcity of printing- 
paper for the press is being complained of in Europe, but 
in China there is still some held in stock, and no serious 
rise of price has been recorded. The rate rules at about 
2.20 yen ($1.0956) per ream. But as the stock becomes 
exhausted the Japanese merchants will be able to export 
unglazed paper to China on lucrative terms. 





Bridal Veil Falls, Kamloops, B. C. 
Photo by Edward C. Sterry, Kamloops, B. C. 


A FIRM faith is the best divinity; a good life, the best 
philosophy; a clear conscience, the best law; honesty, the 
best policy; and temperance the best physic; living for 
both worlds is the wisest and best life.— Selected. 
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Written for THF INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
NO. XXVII.— GREAT BRITAIN — Continued. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


“|O other Influence has been so potent as 

Printing in establishing the greatness of 

Britain. For centuries the ideals and imag- 

inations and progressive energies of Scots- 

men and Englishmen lay fallow and 

unseeded, until the introduction of Printing 

+ stirred these latent powers (as it did in 

other nations) and planted and diffused the 

habit of thinking, the fruits of which are a literature and 

empire rivaled only by those of Greece and Rome, and vic- 

tories in applied and abstract science and invention and 

adventure and for freedom which make the whole world for- 

ever debtor to a territory very little larger than the State 

of Minnesota. Printing in its infancy was named the “Art 

Preservative of All Arts” by the learned Erasmus, but in 

England it became equally beneficial as the “ Art Pre- 

servative of Liberty.” Its history in that country includes 

the story of a long struggle against oppression and oft- 

attempted repression. Authority in England (as else- 

where) feared the Influence of Printing. That fear 

condemned Authority while it glorified Printing. The 

Printers prevailed, but not without adding to the roll of 
martyrs. 

No one has yet written a true history of Printing in any 
country. Those who treat of it as an art, do so with the cold- 
ness with which arts such as painting and sculpture are 
usually discussed. The more numerous learned authors 
who approach the subject bibliographically, in a more or 
less cataloguing spirit, have enthusiasms no more intense 
than those which inspire naturalists and astronomers. 
Again, there are those who see Printing only as an inter- 
esting manufacturing occupation, and write wearily of the 
evolution of its machinery and processes. As an Art per se 
Printing is doubtless inferior to Painting and Sculpture, 
but the latter arts are merely evidences of civilization, 
while our Art is the creator of civilizations — the most 
ancient of arts, whose practitioners are highly specialized 
successors of the inventor of writing — the man or woman 
who first graphically inscribed a fact or an idea, whether 
on the bark of a tree or on a stone or on a skin. Printing 
is more than an art; it is the most potential human Influ- 
ence by which civilizations have risen and fallen and had 
their renaissance from the beginning of the world’s intel- 
lectual history. Erasmus, Milton, Fox, Carlyle, Symonds, 
and other great thinkers and writers have eloquently 
acknowledged the power of Printing as an Influence; but 
the convincing proof of its power is the fear which it has 
invariably inspired in tyrants and tyrannical governments. 
Too many (the majority) printers put their occupation on 
the plane of a mere trade or craft. Does history record 
repressive measures enacted against any other craftsmen? 
Did the superior craftsmanship of the Middle Ages exert 
any civilizing influence in that bookless and darkly igno- 
rant and superstitious period? Deprive the world of books 
and other printed records, and all the products of the skill 
of wood and metal workers and painters and sculptors and 
architects would be powerless to prevent our twentieth- 
century civilization from retrograding rapidly. 

No country affords more materials than Great Britain 
for a fascinating narrative of Printing as an art, an Influ- 
ence and an industry, but while the literature of printing 
in that country is extensive, and much of it scholarly, a 
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number of books need to be studied to gain a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole history. 

Before Gutenberg’s invention, the manufacture of books 
in England was carried on chiefly by men called stationers 
(from statio, shop). Theirs was a business which is fre- 
quently referred to in the records of universities as early 
as the twelfth century; but in 1403 “the reputable men 
of the craft of writers of text-letters, those commonly 
called illuminators, and other good folks, citizens of Lon- 
don, who were wont to bind and sell books,” legally formed 
themselves into the guild now active, after an existence 
of five hundred and eleven years, with the name of Com- 
pany of Stationers of London. To this ancient guild the 
printers eventually attached themselves. In 1557 the Sta- 
tioners’ Company received a charter, giving it control of 
copyrights and other privileges, since which time until 1912 
all copyrights in England were required to be “ entered in 
Stationers’ Hall.” The carefully kept records of this most 
ancient of all existing associations of printers constitute 
an important source of authentic data relating to the his- 
tory of printing in England, made available in “ A Tran- 
script of the Registers of the Company of Stationers, 
1554-1640,” edited by E. Arber, 5 vols., London, 1875-1894. 

The earliest piece of English printing exclusively relat- 
ing to printing is an act of Henry VIII., to protect the 
interests of English-born printers. After this follow a 
number of acts in restraint of printers in the reigns of 
Mary, Elizabeth and Charles I. and by the Puritan par- 
liaments. The literature of printing in England is opened 
grandly by John Milton’s protest against the restrictive 
act of 1643, “ Areopagitica: a speech of Mr. John Milton 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing: To the Parliament 
of England,” London, 1644. This is Milton’s greatest prose 
work, a classic of our language, constantly in print. Of it 
Hallam wrote, “ The majestic soul of Milton breathes such 
high thoughts as had not been uttered before’; and Pres- 
cott says it is “ The most splendid argument, perhaps, the 
world had then witnessed on behalf of intellectual liberty.” 
Here Milton says: 

As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man kills 
a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself; kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. ’Tis true no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps 
there is no great loss, and revolutions of ages do not often recover the 
loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations fare the 
worse. We should be wary . . . . how we spill that seasoned life of 
man preserved and stored up in books, since we see a kind of homicide 
may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and, if it extend to 
the whole impression, a kind of massacre. 


Twenty years after Milton’s work was printed, a reac- 
tion had taken place, Cromwell was dead, Charles II. 
reigned, and Printing was still feared. To support a claim 
“That Printing belongs to Your Majesty, in your publique 
and private Capacity as Supream Magistrate and as Pro- 
prietor ” Richard Atkyns wrote the first history of printing 
in England, “ The Original and Growth of Printing, col- 
lected out of History and the Records of this Kingdome, 
wherein is also demonstrated that Printing pertaineth to 
the Prerogative Royal, and is the Flower of the Crown of 
England,” London, 1664, sm. 4to, pp. x, 24. Until the 
appearance of this book all historians had agreed that 
William Caxton was England’s first printer, but Atkyns 
had found a book seemingly printed eight years before 
Caxton commenced to print in Westminster, the title, 
“Exposicio Sancti Jeronimi (etc),” Oxford, 1468. The 
name of the printer did not appear, but Atkyns invented 
a circumstantial history of the employment by Henry VI., 
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about the year 1459, of a Dutch printer, Frederick Corsel- 
lis, by him set up to print in Oxford. This impudent fiction 
was credited as truth until it was exposed by Conyers 
Middleton in 1735 in “ A Dissertation concerning the Ori- 
gin of Printing in England,” Cambridge, 4to, pp. 30. 
Printing was not practiced in Oxford until about 1479 and 
the date 1468 was simply a typographical error. Thus a 
courtier who would deprive printers of liberty obscured 
the just claim of Caxton for many years by a lying license. 
Before the truth was made plain, Samuel Palmer, printer, 
published “ The General History of Printing from the First 
Invention in the city of Mentz to its first Progress and 
Propagation thro’ the most celebrated cities of Europe, 
particularly its Introduction, Rise and Progress here in 
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1870 Blades published “ How to Tell a Caxton, with some 
Hints where and how they may be Found,” a book inval- 
uable to collectors. 

William Blades’ career nearly paralleled that of our 
De Vinne; he succeeded wonderfully in business; he 
became the leading authority in Great Britain on the art, 
technic and history of printing; and he gathered a typo- 
graphic library which has ever been the envy of book-col- 
lectors. Born in London in 1824, he entered his father’s 
printing-office at the age of sixteen, working at case and 
press. After inheriting his father’s business and having 
mastered his art, he made his first contribution to its lit- 
erature in 1858. In 1863 he completed his masterly Life 
of Caxton, a fine illustrated folio, published at $25, now 

















The Barge of the Company of Stationers, the Oldest Association of Printersyin Existence. 


From 1557 to 1912 all English copyrights were issued by this body in Stationers’ Hall, London. 
For two centuries or more the Guilds of London took part in coronation and 


barge was in use in 1829. 


This 


other ceremonial processions on the Thames, from Westminster to the Tower of London, each in its own 
resplendent barge, none grander or more honored than that of the Printers. 


England,” London, 1732, 4to, xii, pp. 400. This history not 
only denies to Caxton the honor of introducing the art into 
England, but awards the credit of the invention to Fust, 
and is otherwise decidedly unreliable. It was in Palmer’s 
printing-oftice that Benjamin Franklin first obtained em- 
ployment in London in 1726. His was the first general 
history of printing published in England. 

Conyers Middleton having effectively reinstated Caxton 
in his premiership, the next step in this literature is “ The 
Life of Mayster Wyllyam Caxton of the Weald of Kent, 
the First Printer in England,” by John Lewis, London, 
1727, 8vo, pp. xxii, 156, with 3 plates, a quaintly inter- 
esting work. However, an authoritative life of Caxton did 
not appear until 1861-1863, when William Blades, master 
printer of London, published “ The Life and Typography 
of William Caxton, England’s First Printer, with evidence 
of his typographical connection with Colard Mansion, the 
printer of Bruges, compiled from original sources.” This 
is a masterly work; a model biography of a printer by a 
printer. It is now a scarce publication, but was issued in a 
smaller and condensed form in 1877 and again in 1882. In 


sold for about $50. It is a model for all biographers of 
printers. “It marked a new epoch in bibliography, and 
disposed finally of the lax methods of the old school.” Hav- 
ing read all that had been written about Caxton, Blades 
started his researches upon an assumption that neither 
he nor any one else knew anything about Caxton. He 
searched the records of cities and guilds; journeyed to 
Bruges, Paris, Copenhagen, Brussels, Haarlem, and other 
cities in quest of facts and works printed by Caxton; and 
personally inspected nearly five hundred separate works 
by Caxton, submitting each to a searching inspection, first 
as a printer, then as an antiquary, and lastly as a man of 
letters. This book swept away most of the beliefs and 
fictions which had been current concerning Caxton, and 
presented England’s first printer as he was, greater than 
ever, to the admiration of the world. This work made 
Blades famous everywhere among scholars and educated 
typographers. From that time until his death in 1890 he 
was a prolific contributor to this literature, as will appear 
from the bibliography herewith printed. His library is 
now in the St. Bride Foundation Institute, the headquarters 
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of the London Society of Compositors and of the chief 
school of printing in England. The monument to his busi- 
ness sagacity is the printing-plant of Blades, East & Blades, 
one of the greatest in England, both for commercial print- 
ing and for fine book printing. In 1890, shortly after his 
death, a medal was struck in his honor. 

William Caxton, who in 1477 was the first to introduce 
the benefits of Printing into England, tells us that he “ was 
born and lerned myn englissh in Kente in the weeld 
[woody country] where I doubte not is spoken as brode 
and rude englissh as is in ony place of englond ”; and this 
is all we know of his life until an entry in the archives of 
the Mercer’s Company (or guild) records his apprentice- 
ship in 1438 to Robert Large, a leading cloth merchant of 
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ample evidence that Caxton acquired wealth, and in 1463 
he became governor of the merchant adventurers. He 
resided with his associates in the stately “ English House ” 
in Bruges, now in Belgium. In 1471 he resigned his office 
and entered the service of an English princess, widow of 
the Duke of Burgundy, sovereign of the Netherlands. 
There, “ hauynge no grete charge of ocupacion,” he occu- 
pied his leisure in translating into English a popular 
romance, “ Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes.” Here is 
his own account of this occurrence, so fortunate for 
England, in reading which one must remember that in 
Caxton’s time the letters v and u were used indifferently 
as symbols of the same sounds, and that punctuation was 
crudely understood: 









































The ‘English House” in Bruges. 


Residence of William Caxton for some time prior to 1450 until 1471. 
chant Adventurers of England, of which body Caxton was governor in Bruges from 14638 to 1471. 


is no authentic portrait of Caxton. 


London, of which city Large was successively alderman, 
sheriff and lord mayor. In 1438 Caxton seems to have been 
seventeen years old (making 1421 his birth year), and from 
that age until his death his life-work is made quite clear 
to us, first by the records of his guild of cloth merchants 
and afterward by frequent biographical notes printed from 
time to time in the books he placed before his countrymen 
as printer and translator and historian. He doubtless had 
the benefit of the best education then obtainable in England 
by those not entering the “learned” professions, and his 
family would require to be of means above the average to 
procure his admission into a wealthy merchant guild. In 
1441 Caxton was sent to assist the resident representatives 
of his guild in the Netherlands, who bought Flemish cloth 
and sold English wool. The Mercer’s Company was an 
influential member of an association for promoting foreign 
trade, known as The Merchant Adventurers, who sent their 
“ young men, sonnes and servantes or apprentices, who 
for the most parte are Gentlemens sonnes, to the Marte 
Townes beyonde the seas, there to learne good facions and 
knowledge in trade.” Caxton’s headquarters were in 
Bruges, where his associates lived in a residential and 
business edifice under the rule of a governor. There is 


This house belonged to the Mer- 
There 


Whan I remembre that euery man is bounden by the comandement 
& counceyll of the wyse man to eschewe slouthe and ydelness whyche 
is moder and nourysshar of vyces and ought to put myself vnto vertuous 
occupacion and besynesse / Than I hauynge no grete charge of ocupacion 
folowynge the sayd counceyll / toke a frenche boke and redde therein 
many strange and meruayllous historyes where in I had grete pleasyr 
and delyte / as well as for the nouelte of the same as for the fayr lan- 
gage of frenshe . whyche was in prose so well and compendiously sette 
and wreton / whiche me thought I understood the sentence and sub- 
stance of euery mater / And for so mcche as this booke was newe and 
late maad and drawen in to frenshe / and neuer had seen hit in oure 
englissh tongue / I thought in my self hit shold be a good beysnes to 
translate hyt into oure englissh / to thende that hyt myght be had as 
well in the royame of Englond as in other landes / and also for to passe 
therwyth the tyme and thus concluded in my self to begynne this sayd 
worke. 

So many of his countrymen desired to read this trans- 
lation that Caxton’s hand grew “ wery and not stedfast ” 
with much writing, and his eyes “ dimed with overmuch 
lokyng on the whit paper,” and he decided to have the book 
made by that new art which had spread from its source 
in Mainz, northward along the Rhine and its tributaries, 
reaching Cologne in 1462, Alost in Belgium in 1473, Lou- 
vain in 1474, and Bruges in 1475. It is not known in which 
place Caxton acquired a knowledge of printing; but in 
1475 he was in possession of a printing press and font of 
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types in Bruges, and there in that year he issued his trans- 
lation, “‘The Recuyell [Collection] of the Historyes of 
Troye ” (704 pp. folio), the first book printed in the English 
language, stating in his epilogue: “I have learned to 
ordain this book in printe at my great charge and expense.” 
The handiwork was doubtless done by employees, but none 
the less Caxton was the first English printer, the directing, 
supervising master worker, putting his personality into 
every issue of his press. In the following year he acquired 
a second style of types, and after printing two other books, 
me in English and one in French, 

Early in 1476 Caxton appears to have taken leave of the city where 
ie had resided for five and thirty years, and to have returned to his 
iative land laden with a more precious freight than the most opulent 
~nerchant-adventurer ever dreamt of, and to endow his country with a 
essing greater than any other which had ever been bestowed, save 
nly the introduction of Christianity. [Blades.] 


Caxton set up the first English printing-press in a 
house very near Westminster Abbey, but not in the Abbey 
1 within its immediate precincts, as is so frequently 
printed. The first dated book printed in England was 
issued by Caxton in 1477, a translation from the French 
by Earl Rivers, “ Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosphres,” 
edited by Caxton, who added a humorous chapter. “ Con- 
cernyng Wymmen.” (He was a married man.) It is not 
certain that the “ Dictes” was the first book printed in 
England. Caxton issued about a score of undated smaller 
works between 1476 and 1478, and it is very probable that 
some of these may have been printed earlier than November 


William Blades. 


Born, 1824; apprenticed, 1840; master printer, 1858; died, 1890. 
England’s chief authority on the technic, history and literature of print- 
ing. His printing establishment is one of the largest in Great Britain. 


18, 1477. England alone among European nations started 
its printing with a book in its own language; all others 
began with books in Latin. 

William Caxton died in 1491, after completing the trans- 
lation of “ Vite Patrum,” printed in that year, when a 
record saith: 


Of your charitee pray for the soul of Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, that 
in his time was a man of moche ornate and moche renommed wysdome 
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and connyng, and deceased full crsytenly the yere our Lord MCCCC 
LXXXXJ. 

Moder of Merci shyld him fro thorribul fynd, 

And bring him to lyff eternall that neuyr hath ynd. 
He was buried in St. Margaret’s parish churchyard, near 
the Abbey, in the account-books of which appear these 
funeral charges: 
Item atte Bureyng of William Caxton for iiij torches 
Item for the belle atte same bureying 

The spelling and phraseology of the extracts printed 

above and from the writings of Caxton (“ Man of much 


Medal Struck in Honor of William Blades, Master Printer of London, 
to Celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of His Apprenticeship. 


renowned wisdom and knowledge ’’) illustrate the state of 
the King’s English as well as the medieval ideas current 
when printing began the enlightenment of England. In 
little more than a century the English language was in its 
flower in the works of Shakespeare and Milton and the 
King James Version of the Bible. Whoever may forget, we 
printers should remember that Printing was the means of 
establishing the literary and grammatical forms of the 
English, French, German and Dutch languages, transform- 
ing them from jargons of the uneducated into vehicles 
of literatures which are the chief glories of those nations. 
Without Printing there would have been no Shakespeare, 
for he was not taught in a university, and drew his ideas 
of literary form and expression from books, bettering the 
instruction. The native languages of the nations men- 
tioned were in Gutenberg’s time despised by scholars, and 
thus it happened that the earlier books printed in all 
European countries except England were in Latin. While 
Caxton doubtless measured up to the standards of his time 
in England in “ Wysdome and connyng,” the fact that he 
was not stereotyped in the “ learning ” of the universities 
enabled him to add thereto the saving gift of common 
sense. He translated into English and printed twenty-five 
works of general literature, containing nearly five thou- 
sand pages, most of these appearing in several editions, 
thus affording his countrymen a selection of popular works, 
by which they were easily tempted to acquire reading 
habits and form literary tastes. In other countries the 
earlier learned printers catered to the learned few with 
the works of classic authors in dead languages. Caxton 
and his successors, perhaps more by force of circumstances 
than by premeditation, planted the seeds of popular taste 
which in a comparatively short time after the introduction 
of printing gave England a literature which is the great- 
est of modern times and the only rival of those of Greece 
and Rome. Doubtless Caxton’s merchant training taught 
him to print books that would have the widest sale, although 
he declared that his books were not for the “ rude upland- 
ish man,” and meanwhile the classical scholars obtained the 
works of the ancient authors and their Latin and Greek 
bibles from France and Italy. In all, his books aggregate 
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more than 18,000 pages, nearly all of folio size. For the 
clergy he printed service books, psalters and sermons, for 
these were staple stock, “ tools of trade,” always in demand. 
In his time Chaucer (1340-1400) was England’s only great 
author, and Caxton lost no time in placing Chaucer’s works 
in the hands of his countrymen. 

Caxton seems to have brought with him from Bruges a 
printer born in Woerth, in Alsace, Wynkyn de Worde 
‘(that is, Wynkyn of Woerth), to superintend his printing. 
He succeeded to Caxton’s business and carried it on prof- 
itably but without distinction until his death in 1535. He 
printed more than eight hundred works, moved to London 
in Fleet Street, opposite Shoe Lane, in 1500, and was con- 
stantly loyal to the memory of Caxton, whose device he 
printed on all his books. The last book printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde was “ The Complaint of the Too Soon Married.” 
He was careless in the spelling of his name, fourteen varia- 
tions appearing in his printing, while he spelled Caxton, 
Caxston, Caston and Caxon. Wynkyn is a Christian name, 
and our printer never used a surname. His business was 
continued by his employee and executor, John Byddell, who 
died in 1545, and was succeeded by Edward Whitchurch, 
one of the first to print the Bible in English. Whitchurch’s 
activities in printing Bibles and prayer-books and the works 
of Erasmus brought him into trouble in the reactionary 
reign of Queen Mary, and at her coronation he was 
expressly excluded from pardon, and went into exile. When 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, he returned and continued 
to print until 1560, ending the succession of the Caxton 
business, which thus continued for eighty-five years. 


PRINCIPAL WORKS OF WILLIAM BLADES. 


[A more extended list of eighty-nine items may be found in the 
“Memoir of the late William Blades,’’ by Talbot Baines Reed (type- 
founder), in ‘“‘ The Pentateuch of Printing,’”’ edition of 1891.] 

The Life and Typography of William Caxton, England’s Firct 
Printer, with evidence of his typographical connection with Colard Man- 
sion, the printer at Bruges, 2 vols., folio, London, 1861-1863, pp. xvi, 
298; Iviii, 310, with numerous plates. 

The Biography and Typography of William Caxton, England’s First 
Printer, London, 1877, 8vo, pp. viii, 383, illus., printed for the Caxton 
Celebration. Prior to the issue of Blades’ Caxton in 1861, there was a 
general agreement that Caxton had commenced to print in Westminster 
in 1474. An influential but misinformed committee was formed in 1874 
to celebrate in that year the fourth centennial of English printing. The 
committee solicited the codperation of Blades, who referred it to his 
Caxton for the correct date, whereupon the committee adjourned until 
1877, when the great event was celebrated with great success. 

Second edition, London, 1882, pp. xii, 387, illus. 

Some Early Specimen Books of England, Holland, France, Italy and 
Germany, with explanatory remarks, London, 1875, 8vo. 

The Enemies of Books, London, 1881, illus. Five editions (the latest 
in 1888) of this work have been published. 

Numismata Typographieca, or the Medallic History of 
being an account of the Medals, Jettons and Tokens struck in Com- 
memoration of Printers and the Art of Printing, London, 1883, 4to, 
pp. xviii, 144, and xxiv lithographed plates. Blades was the first to 
form an extensive collection of printer’s medals. This work describes 
and illustrates in the actual sizes 259 medals then in his collection. In 
1869 he printed privately, in an edition of 100, now very rare, an earlier 
description of his collection, with copperplates. The Blades’ collection 
was dispersed at his death, and the larger part is now in the Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum in Jersey City. 

An Account of the German Morality Play, entitled ‘“‘ Depositio Cornuti 
Typographici,”’ as performed in the XVII and XVIII Centuries, 1885, 
8vo, pp. xii, 115, illus. An interesting account of the ceremonies at the 
admission of printers’ apprentices to the rank of journeymen, with a 
translation of the play, with its variations. 

Bibliographical Miscellanies: No. 1, Signatures (a history); No. 2, 
The Chained Library at Wimborne Minster; Nos. 8, 4, 5, Books in 
Chains, London, 1890, 8vo. 

The Pentateuch of Printing, with a Chapter on Judges, with a 
Memoir of the Author and List of his Works by Talbot B. Reed, London, 
1891, 4to, xxvi, pp. 117, illus. This is the best brief history of printing 
that has been written. 


Printing, 
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NEW FIELD FOR DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM. 


The Department of Journalism of the University of 
Washington was recently called up to send an “ expert ” 
quick, because a country publisher had just received a 
notice from the sheriff that his plant would be sold for 
delinquent taxes, and was in receipt of a notice from a 
man who held a past-due mortgage that we would fore- 
close at once. 

It looked very much like sending a man to the obsequies, 
but Hugh E. Agnew, instructor in advertising, and an old 
newspaper man, consented to go and look the ground over. 
He found that there was a good plant that had been cared 
for much better than the average country plant, and that 
in an apparently prosperous city of nearly four thousand 
people there were but two weekly newspapers, neither of 
which covered the field alone. The editor had recently 
bought out a partner, taking all the money that he could 
raise out of the business, and borrowing much more by 
mortgaging the plant a second time. Then he was caught 
by the general business depression which followed the out- 
break of war. 

Mr. Agnew called a meeting of the business men of the 
city, laid the proposition before them, suggesting the 
organization of a stock company, with a treasurer to have 
charge of paying out money, and the same editor as man- 
ager. Before the meeting adjourned the necessary stock 
was subscribed, and steps taken to put the business upon a 
sound financial basis, under the ownership of the new 
company. 

This may be a suggestion for other departments, and 
for other publishers in similar straits. There are so few 
with whom a country publisher can advise, because there 
are very few who understand his problems and are capable 
of giving advice. It is the first time that the department of 
journalism of a large university has been called upon to 
perform a service of this kind, and has responded. 





‘““THE LONDON TIMES.” 


The Times, says The Christian Science Monitor, is 
usually regarded as the oldest existing London newspaper. 
This, however, is a mistake. The Morning Post, one of the 
finest papers ever printed, preceded it by several years, 
having been first issued in 1772, whereas the birth of The 
Times is usually dated from the first of January, 1788, 
though, under the title of the London Daily Universal Reg- 
ister, printed logographically, it was actually issued on the 
first of January, 1785. Its present prosecution under the 
Defense of the Realm Act is not the first time that it has 
come in contact with the government. In 1789 the first 
John Walter was prosecuted for libeling the Duke of York, 
and sentenced to a fine of £50, a year’s imprisonment in 
Newgate, to stand in the pillory for one hour, and to give 
security for good behavior for seven years; whilst on 
account of further libels, on the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Clarence, this sentence was increased to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of a £100. He was, however, lib- 
erated and pardoned on the ninth of March, 1791. 


MODERN WARFARE. 

Uncle Ephraim’s sympathies were ail with the Allies. 
“Man,” announced he, “has you heard ’bout them Allies? 
They’s got a gun what kin hit you if it’s twenty-three 
miles off.” 

“ Lawsie, that ain’t nothin’,” sneered a colored partisan 
of the opposite camp. “De Germans, dey kin hit you if 
dey jess has yo’ ad-dress.” — New York Evening Post. 
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PROGRAMME 


The 
FARMERS 
AND 
BANKERS 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
of 


Kansas 


BANQUET IN MASONIC TEMPLE, CITY OF 
LAWRENCE, ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
TWELFTH, MCMKXIII, AT SEVEN O'CLOCK 
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Coleman Union Church 
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N spe COLEMAN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
((aisses 

Kee THURSDAY EVE., MARCH 9TH 

SSIES NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 


MR. WILLIAM FRANCIS MEDEARIS, Organist, 
assisted by Miss GENEVIEVE M. EpELBLUTE, Soprano, and 
Mr. Epwarp Leorpotp McCormick, Violinist and ’Cellist 


Program 


Mozart— Molto Allegro. 
Guilmant—Fugue in D Major. 


Mr. MEpEarIs 


Godard— Berceuse from “Jocelyn.” 


Miss EDELBLUTE 


Thomas— Gavotte from “ Mignon.’ 
Mendelssohn—Trauermarsch. (By request.) 
Mr. Mepearis 
Weintawski— Legende. 
Mr. McCormick 
: In Autumn. 
Weil— | é 
Spring Song. 


Miss EDELBLULE 
Violin Obbligato by Mr. McCormick 
Litolff— Overture, “‘ Robespierre.” 


Ww 7 Adagio from “Tristan.” 
— War March from “ Rienzi.” 


Mr. MEDEARIS 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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In this series of articles the probl of job position will be di d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These and 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 





The Extent of Decoration. the matter of decoration has been carried to the 
NINTELLIGENTLY appliéd decora- extreme where it subordinates the type-lines. The 
tion is a menace to good typography. Message conveyed is the important thing, and any- 
Intelligently applied, it is a means of thing which tends to weaken it is to be decried. 
adding interest in and beauty to the Inversely, any means of adding attractiveness, inter- 
design, the value of which can hardly est, and thereby effectiveness, is desirable. The love 
be overestimated. More designs by and admiration of the beautiful, the embellished, is 
far fail of effectiveness because of an inherent trait of the human family. 
being overdecorated than by being The question, then, is, How far can the matter of 

unadorned. While severity is to be avoided, a design embellishment go? No rule can be laid down to gov- 

of type-lines alone is far preferable to one in which ern this. It is largely a matter pertaining to the 
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Fic. 1. 
The design is overdecorated, the type-lines being subordinated by The same copy, but here the compositor devoted his attention to 
the complex arrangement of rules and border units. the type and not to a meaningless rule arrangement. 
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individual job and the manner of applying the deco- 
ration. One’s taste and judgment should tell him 
when decoration hampers the effectiveness of the 
type, when the attention is held more by the rules 
and ornamentation than by the words, or when the 
decoration is so intermingled with the type that the 
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Fic. 3. 
A suggestion for the design shown on the preceding page, but 
in which appropriate decoration used with restraint adds interest 
and effectiveness. 


whole becomes a confusing mass, difficult to decipher. 
We are showing herewith (Fig. 1) a booklet cover- 
design in which the compositor spent needless effort 
in building up the border arrangement. In this 
endeavor to build up something unusual he devoted 
his attention to the frame and forgot all about the 
picture. As a result, the message is subordinated by 
the meaningless decoration, and so weakened that all 
interest is lost. Alongside we are showing the iden- 
tical copy arranged without an attempt at anything 
unusual and with the idea of giving the type first 
consideration. Save the border, no decoration is 
applied, and although none can say the design is a 
perfect one, and all must admit it could be improved 
by restrained ornamentation, it is nevertheless a 


decided improvement over the original. The rear- 
rangement (Fig. 2) is not the product of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, but the work of a compositor who desired 
to know whether or not he was working along the 
right lines. 

On this page (Fig. 3) we are illustrating an 
arrangement slightly more decorative than Fig. 2. 
We believe the ornament, pertinent in appropriate- 
ness to the subject of the work, adds both beauty 
and interest to the design. It is an example of 
restraint in decoration which obviates any suggestion 
of severity. 

The extent of decoration, therefore, is measured 
by the part it plays in adding effectiveness to the 
page, and by the consideration that it does not make 
the design confusing. It is not at all impossible to 
use aS many or more decorative units as the com- 
positor of Fig. 1 used without the design being 
overdecorated — when it really forms a frame which 
caused the picture, the type-lines, to show to better 
advantage. We are showing herewith a design of 
this character (Fig. 4) in which border units are 
effectively used to form a background for the type, 
but it will be noted that the decoration is not inter- 
mingled with the type, nor does it by complexity dis- 
tract the attention of the reader. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that decoration 
should adorn and make the type more effective, and 
the amount to be used can not be decided by any 
rules of proportion. The examples given should illus- 
trate the extent to which it can be carried. 
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Fic. 4. 
A large proportion of the design is decoration, but is so used that 
it does not hamper the effectiveness of the type. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


The Proper Use of Initials. 


NITIAL letters form an important 
feature in modern printing. They 
have been used for hundreds of years 
for the dual purpose of illuminating 
the page and for directing the atten- 
tion of the reader to the point where 
reading properly begins. Their use 
dates back to the time of the early 

lettered manuscripts and previous to the advent of 
printing from separate types. These manuscripts 


of the majority of books printed with an initial letter. 
But the sphere of the initial letter is not confined to 
the beginning of chapters. It is pleasingly and effec- 
tively used in many items of printed matter, such as 
announcements, program-headings, circulars, fold- 
ers, and oftimes with profit on letter-heads, cards, 
and such work. 

Many are the considerations for the proper use of 
initial letters, it being the province of this article to 
recite these rather than to delve in the historical 
phase of the subject. The compositor must see that 





ORE and more science is coming to 

) be the light of the world. A single 

4 | discovery in Botany within one year 

os saved four million dollars in a single 
city; a single discovery in Zoology made possi- 
ble the Panama Canal, and will eventually open 
up tropics to intensive cultivation. If at one 
fell stroke the human race were deprived of the 
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ORE and more science is coming to be 
M the light of the world. A single discov- 
ery in Botany within one year saved 

four million dollars in a single city; a single 
discovery in Zoology made possible the Panama 
Canal, and will eventually open up tropics to 
intensive cultivation. If at one fell stroke the 
human race were deprived of the benefits con- 
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Fig. 1. 


ALIGNMENT. 


(A) Block initial illustrating proper alignment, the top of the initial being flush with top of first line alongside and the base of initial 


being flush with last line alongside. 
both light and irregular, improperly aligned. 


(B) A plain letter likewise aligned. 
(D) Illustrating proper alignment of same initial, 


(C) An initial letter, the decoration being 


the top of the letter proper aligning with top of first line. 


contained no title-pages, presumably because of the 
expense of the parchment or vellum on which they 
were lettered, and the desire for decoration took 
form in elaborately illuminated borders and initial 
letters. The custom has been religiously followed, 
until to-day it is the practice to begin all chapters 


the alignment with the text is proper for the most 
satisfactory appearance of the whole; that the mar- 
gins of white space between initial and text are not 
only equal, but that they are in accordance with the 
character of the letters; and that the initial har- 
monizes in tone with the text-matter. These are the 
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vital points, but he must also see that the shape of 
the initial is harmonious with the shape of the page; 
that the initial, or the decorative part of the initial, 
contains in its design nothing inimical, or inappro- 
priate, to the subject-matter of the book, but, rather, 
if possible, that it be in strict accord; and that short 
paragraphs do not break alongside or a new para- 
graph start on the first or second line below. 

It is in the matter of alignment that the majority 
of compositors fall down. If the initial be a plain 


The second point relative to the margins of white 
space alongside and below the initial is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. The requirements here, as before stated, 
are that the space shall be equal and in accordance 
with the character of the letter and text-matter. 
Some accomplished printers have the mistaken idea 
that an arbitrary amount, such as six points, should 
be adhered to in all work. Such is not the case, 
for if a rather large initial is used, with a propor- 
tionate size of text-type, much more space can be 





SIDE from this purely cultural value, and 
A the practical value for those who intend 
to use it as a means of livelihood, the 
German language is an indispensable adjunct 
to any scientific student. The large part of 
intensive inquiry concerning chemistry is carried 
on in this language and those who wish to keep 
up with the latest in that line necessarily need 
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HE scope of the engineering profession 
is constantly expanding, and engineers 
are being called upon to fill places for- 
merly held by lawyers and business men only. 
Many engineers at the present time are mana- 
gers and presidents of railroads and other large 
corporations. Their engineering education and 
training has well fitted them for these impor- 
tant places. In the future, it is to be expected 
B 





News contains the following article on 
lead-poisoning by Dr. Ansley: “‘Lead- 
poisoning is due to absorbtion of lead in the 
system through breathing it in the form of dust 
or fumes or carrying it to the mouth via the 
hands. The symptoms are loss of appetite and 
weight, low vitality, sallow skin, constipation. 
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\ RECENT number of the anufacturers’ 


pomeme CAPITAL need of the young negro 
f A is this large outlook — this impulse 
E Se and impact of a world-vision. He 
eahfinemm sees here the great, dominant, races 
of the world emerging from swamp and forest, 
fierce, ignorant, barbaric, struggling forward by 
painful steps and slow, throvgh millenniums of 
time, to the places won by them in the arena of 
D 








Fic. 2. 


MARGINAL SPACES. 


(A) Here is illustrated the method of mortising the initial ‘“‘A’’ so that the remainder of the word can be placed close to the apex of the 


letter. 
(C) “A” 


letter, or if the design be of fixed rectangular form, 
the top of the letter in the first instance or the top 
of the design in the second should align perfectly 
with the top of the first line of text. Then, for best 
results, the bottom of the letter, or the bottom of the 
rectangular block, should align with the bottom of 
the last line of text alongside. Owing to the fact 
that the initials at disposal are often limited as to 
depth, and because of the arbitrary selection of type, 
one is not always able to do this, but it should be done 
when possible. When, on the other hand, the deco- 
ration is of uncertain or rather irregularly defined 
form and rather open, it is desirable to align the top 
of the letter proper with the top of the first line 
alongside, allowing the decoration to extend above. 
In illustration of these points we have prepared 
Fig. 1. In Exhibit A we show a plain initial letter 
properly aligned at top and bottom with the type 
alongside, and in B an initial the decoration of which 
is rectangular and the same plan is followed. C, in 
the same group, illustrates an initial of irregular 
form improperly aligned, with the uppermost part 
of the decoration even with the top of the first line, 
and, below, D, one in which the comparatively bold 
letter is aligned as though it stood alone, thus illus- 
trating the need for this arbitrary rule. 


(B) Illustrating the method of spacing lines alongside such initials as T, V and W, all being flush to face of letter 
as an article showing that additional space is necessary. 


(D) A block initia] “A” used as an article. 


allowed than if a simple two or three line initial 
is used on a page set in eight-point. Then, too, the 
demand that the space alongside shall equal that 
below the initial makes it necessary to allow the 
space at the bottom to dictate to a certain extent 
the amount at the side, for the former is unalterable 
except to a certain extent — by leading the matter 
in some cases, or leaving it solid, whereas the space 
at the side can be changed to suit. These liber- 
ties, however, are not excuses for violating good 
taste in an extraordinary amount of space. Initials 
must appear a part of the page, and they can not 
be if separated from the text by too much white 
space. In the old manuscripts and in the early 
printed books the space between type and initial was 
very slight. This was because bold letters were the 
rule in them, and this is still the best plan when 
Old Style Antique and black-letter faces are used, 
for to allow much space would break up the black 
tone of the page. When open initials and light- 
faced types are used, frequently leaded, however, the 
effect is better when there is at least an en quad of 
the body-type between the initial and all the lines 
alongside except the first one. The space should 
never be an em or two ems, as is frequently seen. 
Relative to the space alongside, it is of course con- 
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ceded that if the initial is part of the first word the 
remainder of that first line should be snug against 
the initial, the only space separating being that 
amount also apparent between the letters of the 
word. If, on the other hand, the vowel A is used 
as an article or I as a personal pronoun — being 
words in themselves -—— the space between the first 
word and initial must be the same as that between 
words, or between initial and text on the succeeding 
lines. 

Certain letters, however, offer problems in place- 
ment which can not be carried out in strict accor- 
dance with the above suggestions. Owing to their 
shape, new considerations are involved. When the 
initial A, a plain letter, is used it should be mortised 
at the top so that the first line can be set back close 
to the apex of the letter and the succeeding lines can 
then be set close to the face of the letter. With 
letters of reverse order, such as the V and T, the lines 
should all be set flush to the face of the letter, the 
white space at the bottom being enough to signify 
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things are not in proportion, but of the 
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Fic. 3. Tone. 
(A) Initial too dark in tone for type. (B) Uniformity in tone 
of type and initial. 


that the initial is part of the first line, and to avoid 
confusion. 

It is very important, too, that the tone of the ini- 
tial shall be uniform with the tone of the body- 
matter:so that a uniform color for the page as a 
whole shall be maintained and the initial will not 
stand out too prominently. Slight variations, with 
the initial the stronger, are not particularly objec- 
tionable, but the printer who is ambitious will strive 
to the utmost for this uniformity (Fig. 3). 

The major considerations have now been dealt 
with and it remains for us to consider the little 
things which go far toward making or ruining the 
typographic page. The shape of the initial should 
conform to the shape of the page—by which we 
mean a narrow initial should not be used on a broad, 
or oblong, page, and vice versa. Initials of regular 
proportions can be used on almost all pages unless 
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Fic. 4. SYMBOLISM. 


(A) Hour-glass, time. (B) Winged pen. (C) Roman torch, 
knowledge. (D) Nautical, the sea. (E) Horn of Plenty, harvest 
and prosperity. (F) Caduceus, rod of Hermes, commerce and 
industry. 




















































































































the measure be entirely too narrow and the initial 
too large, but one’s good taste should prohibit the 
attempt at combining the extremes mentioned. 

The one thing which creeps into all things typo- 
graphical is the matter of appropriateness. Hap- 
pily, the majority of initials cast by the founders are 





)HE health-seeker can 
here secure an ideal 
climate. 

=. This popular hotel 

| is located in a most 
favorable spot. 

The elevation above sea level 
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Fic. 5. SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 
(A) Illustrating ill effect when short paragraphs break alongside 
initial. (B) Suggestion for overcoming that ill effect. 





THE 


made up of leaf and stem scroll designs which have 
no special significance, but which can safely be used 
on any variety of subjects. There are, however, ini- 
tial-letter designs cast with specific significance, and 
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lines, and words depending upon each other for sequence should 
stand apart from other features. Two items in display should not 
be crowded on one line. 

RALPH O. Lyon, Salamanca, New York.— Your letter-head is 
interesting and satisfactorily composed. On the label, in addition 
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Fic. 6. 
these should only be used when the subject of the 
work makes them appropriate. We are showing 
herewith a group of initials, detailing below in each 
instance the subjects they symbolize (Fig. 4). 

One should not combine, for example, a Missal 
initial letter with modern roman body-type, but on 
works of a scholastic nature old-style types and ini- 
tials should be used throughout. 

Short paragraphs at the beginning of an article 
or at a division, when an initial is desirable, are fre- 
quently the cause of much trouble to the printer. The 
unsightly breaks made by the short lines, as shown 
in Fig. 5, are far from desirable, and the best results 
are attained where the first paragraph is of suffi- 
cient length to fill the space at the side of the letter 
and at least one full line underneath. Sometimes 
the author can be prevailed upon to join the short 
paragraph to the one following, in the interests of 
the appearance of the work, and in other cases para- 
graph-marks can be used, as shown in Fig. 5 (B). 

A very common practice, where boxed initials 
are desirable and the plant does not possess them, 
is the making up of initials with borders, letters and 
other utilities. There are great possibilities in this, 
but the compositor should be very careful to combine 
in these no inharmonious units, but rather be sure 
that letter and decoration form into a pleasing whole, 
the appearance of which is not discordant. In Fig. 6 
we show several such initials, illustrating the possi- 
bilities open to the ingenious printer. 





Review of Specimens. 

Davin STEUERMAN, Brooklyn, New York.— The booklet-cover, 
“Things Which Cannot Be Shaken,” is admirably neat and 
attractive, the page is well balanced and the ornament placed in 
the most pleasing position possible. The other work is satisfac- 
tory as well, but on the cover-design for the Glen Ridge Congre- 
gational Church we would prefer to see the word ‘** Church” on 
the preceding line and in type one size smaller, and the address 
in still smaller type and centered. Display is naturally read by 
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** HOME-MADE ”’ INITIALS. 


to the errors pointed out by you, we would suggest doing away 
with the large initial in order to avoid the large amount of white 
space around the words “‘ From the,’’ inasmuch as the remainder 
of the design is crowded. By avoiding the use of the initial the 
lines toward the bottom could be drawn up and more space given 
for filling in the name and address of the party to whom the 


package is consigned. We show your label and a rearrangement 





Things Which Cannot 
be Shaken 





JOHN HENRY JOWETT 
M.A., D.D. 








Simple but attractive booklet-cover designed by David Steuerman, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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The initial causes a waste of space about the short line “‘ from 
the,’’ and space for writing is small. 





illustrating the points mentioned. When ornaments are placed 
between the groups of type they should not be in the exact center, 
but above, preferably on the three-to-five basis of proportion. 
Presswork could be improved very much. 

Stoutonia, published by students of The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, is a pleasing little paper and commenda- 
ble as the work of apprentices. No rules should have been used 
as dashes above and below the half-tone on the last page. 

JosePpH L. HILt, Port Colborne, Ontario.— Your work this 
month is as good as usual, and that means unusually good. With 
better type, in some cases, your designs would stand comparison 
with the best. The red used on the envelope-slips is a trifle dark 
and could be improved by the addition of a little yellow. 








WHAT I MUST DO 
TO-DAY 


Compliments of 
WAGONER PRINTING COMPANY 
107-127 S. Kellogg St., Galesburg, Ill. 
UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS 


Loose-Leaf Devices, Calendars, and Advertising Novelties 
Rubber Stamps — Made in Galesburg 





Interesting pad sheet by Walter Wallick, Galesburg, Illinois. 








By eliminating the initial more space for writing name and 
address is made possible. 


RUSSELL H. PETERSON, Appleton, Wisconsin.— The specimens 
are all satisfactory. In the interest of symmetry, we would pre- 
fer to see the two lines giving the street addresses of the firm 
members in the upper left corner, and in very small type, and 
the remaining two lines centered beneath the name of the firm at 
the bottom. 

WALTER WALLICK, Galesburg, Illinois.— On the letter-head we 
would prefer the cross ornament placed between the name of the 
church and the line below, rather than above the name of the 
church. The pages from the Reflector are very good, but the 
running-head is somewhat too heavy, which could have been 
overcome by using a Ben Day tint instead of the solid black, and 
the effect of darkness yet maintained. The pad-sheet, ‘* What 
I Must Do To-day,” is not only a good advertising idea, but an 
especially attractive job of printing as well. It is herewith 
reproduced. Spacing in the words, “To the,” on the cover 
of the Military Tract Association is not good, and these words 
should have been set in smaller type and the line centered between 
the line above and the one below. 


Jos. CRAPULLO, Brooklyn, New York.— We fear you are too 
ambitious to secure squared arrangements. 


Where copy is ade- 
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1959 63rd Street 
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The words “ Printers of’ should not be so far from the words 
“ Letterheads,”’ ete. 





quate and the lines of almost equal length, so that they can be 
squared to a given measure without too much letter-spacing, 
pleasing effects can often be attained. On the other hand, when 
it is necessary to square up words of such unequal length as 
“ Particular ’’ and ‘ People,’’ a squared style should not be 
attempted. On your bill-head the red-orange is quite pleasing, 
but the pink as used on the letter-head is not satisfactory. The 
words “ Printers of ’’ logically belong very close to the items 
printed, “‘ Cards, Bill-heads, ete.,"’ and the large amount of space 
which separates them is contrary to the laws of simplicity and 
makes reading difficult. The card is shown to illustrate our point 
to others. You do remarkably well in printing half-tones on 
your small press. 
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DON'TS 


By JAMES HOUGH 


Don’t start a job until you know 
Just what you're going to do; 

A pencil sketch will help a lot, 
And save much labor, too. 


Don’t guess a “ layout” for your work 
By trying things in vain; 

Don’t set up lines to “ dis.’’ them 
And then set them up again. 


Don't talk and sing and chatter 
And the little duties shirk, 
For he who thinks of other things 
Can have no mind for work. 


Don’t sacrifice good workmanship 
For speed to e’er excel, 

For after all the best of work 
Is that that is done well. 


Don’t strive for decoration 
On the work that should be plain, 
For men of taste oft take affront 
And ne’er come back again. 


Don’t hesitate to sacrifice 
The ornaments sublime, 
Together with the fancy face 
For neatness every time. 


Don’t fail to ever bear in mind 
That custom has a say 

In all the work that you may do 
And wants it done its way. 


Don’t set the plumber’s business-card 
In traveling salesman’s style ; 

Don’t send artwork to blacksmitks, 
As it’s never worth the while. 


Don’t “ doll up ” in a fancy style 
A lawyer's letter-head, 

But have in mind that all you set 
May, some day, need be read. 


Don’t use the new type-faces 
On all the work you do; 

Don’t discard tried and true old friends 
Before you know the new. 


Don’t get things mixed in effort 
And the druggist’s label rob 

To put the skull and cross-bones 
On the undertaker’s job. 


Don't put the anchor trade-mark 
As a decorative need 

Upon the auto catalogue 
Describing “‘ higher speed.” 


Don’t bother with two colors 
If the job is better done, 
More suited to the purpose 
And much neater in but one. 


Don’t monkey with the colored inks 
Unless you know them quite, 

For color-jobs are either spoiled 
Or absolutely right. 


Don’t cut up standard rule and leads 
Or trouble will arise, 

And never set the cutter gauge 
To else but standard size. 


Don’t plane a form when locked up tight, 
If clean-cut fonts you'd own, 

And never plane a form at all 
Upon a dirty stone. 


Don’t use a minute bending rule, 
For all such time is lost ; 
Engravers make these things for less 
Than rule you spoil would cost. 


Don’t let your frame get littered 
Or allow your tools to roam, 
For neatness is like charity 
And starts right at your home. 


Don’t stand around, get in the way, 
Or block the alley space, 
And don’t forever stand and wait 
To use a busy case. 
Don’t leave the cases “ sticking ’’ out 
And galleys out of place, 
Or leave your copy, leads and slugs 
Around on every case. 


Don’t boast about your handicraft 
To gain a higher berth; 
’Tis better to remember that 
Your work will speak your worth, 


Don’t display a “‘ know-all ’’ knowledge 

"And keep it on parade; 

The world has ne’er produced a man 
Who knew the printing trade. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 









Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked ‘ For Criticism ’”’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, ieee, Postage on pack taini: i must not be included 
in of sp unless letter postage is placed on the entire | peci must he unibel flat. If eclled they will not be criticized. 
























WALTER WALLICK, Galesburg, Illinois.— The specimens sent there is too much strength in the bottom part of the page. The 
us are very neat, wholly in keeping with past work. main strength should be toward the top of the design. Then, 
for the amount of matter inside it, the border is too strong, fea- 
turing the page, as it were. The ornament, instead of equally 

THE SCHULTZ PRINTING WorkKS, Cincinnati, Ohio, in an attrac- one: Se: ay DAN: tea pr tlaga peat nanecnnaontin 
5 i? been nearer the top group on the proportion of three parts above 
tively ne card, announces its removal to a new location, tol aucobnespondine ive parte chelow. Waordiomatients euchias 
234 East Fourth street, same city. the ‘‘ Menu ” line are out of vogue at this time, and inasmuch as 

R. N. Criss, Sumter, South Carolina.— While your menu- _ there is little beauty in any of them and nothing in effectiveness 
cover is not wholly a bad one, it shows that you do not have an is gained in their use, we would suggest that you avoid them. We 
understanding of the principles of design necessary to a consis- are showing your arrangement, and alongside one in which the 
tent execution of good typographic work. In the first place, faults noted have been corrected. 






W. R. WorzEY, Norfolk, Virginia.— The letter-heads are com- 
mendable in every way. 
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Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 

Menu-cover which violates balance and proportion, in that A rearrangement in which proportion is good, balance is sat- 
greatest weight is apparent at bottom of design and because of isfactory and the design simplified by being made into one group 
equal space between ornament and two type-groups. rather than two. 
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Attractive title-page by Howard Van Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Mr. Van Sciver is especially good on this class of work. 


B. B. BARNEs, Natchitoches, Louisiana.— The advertisements 
are very good indeed, but in the blotters and cards you have over- 
burdened the designs with needless rulework. 

The Decorah Republican, Decorah, Iowa.— The blotter is espe- 
cially neat and attractive, but the ornaments are rather dark in 
tone to be used with the comparatively light-face type. 

ALPENA PRINTING Stupi0o, Alpena, Michigan.— Your station- 
ery is admirable indeed. You use italic capitals too frequently. A 
line set in them has little, if any, beauty, in our estimation. 

O. E. Bootu, Creston, Iowa.— The specimens sent us are very 
good, the envelope corner-card being highly satisfactory from an 
artistic standpoint even though you did take considerable liberty 
in the display. 

Howarp VAN Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia.— You are turning out 
a high class of work, in which you are justified if you are proud. 
We feel, however, that you are going a step too far in the bill- 
head wherein not one capital letter has been used. 

I. B. DAWLEY, Oxnard, California.— The folder, ‘“‘ Useful Sug- 
gestions from Peacock’s,’’ is very good indeed; but, for a harmo- 
nious whole, too many type-faces are used, and colons are used 
too frequently in an attempt at squaring up lines. 

THE H. WALTON HEEGSTRA ADVERTISING SERVICE, Chicago, IIli- 
nois.— Every part of your work on the Dealer Ad. Book and 
envelope container, prepared for The Charles Alshuler Manufac- 


turing Company, is admirably done. It is excellent advertising 
throughout. 

BENJAMIN WALDMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your 
work is very good indeed. On the title-page of the Unico Record 
Cabinet folder we would much prefer to see the four large dis- 
play lines centered as are the remainder of items on the page. 

A FOLDER advertising “‘ The Burnham Number ”’ of The Archi- 
tectural Record is especially attractive, printed in black and gold 
on antique stock. A half-tone print of D. H. Burnham was tipped 
inside a panel printed in gold, adding much interest to the page. 

THE ArT PRESS, Weyburn, Saskatchewan.— Your blotter is 
especially good, but on the menu-cover we do not admire the 
combination of extended lining gothic with text, nor is anything 
in effectiveness gained by placing either the rules or the orna- 
ments beneath the word “*‘ menu.” 
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NATURAL 
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Simple treatment of folder title-page which was highly effec- 
tive in the original, printed on white hand-made stock. By How- 
ard Van Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia. 

















Epwarp H. Lisk, INc., Troy, New York.— Although the text- 
letter used for the bulk of your hanger-design, “‘ Warming Up,” 
is not a pleasing face, the design as a whole is very attractive 
and represents commendable work. A roman lower-case would, 
in our estimation, be preferable. 

C. W. Rosey, Oregon City, Oregon.— We admire the color 
selection for the cover of the program for the Rose Show, but do 
not advocate setting type in circular lines. Then, too, the italic 
used is not a pleasing face and we would suggest a strict adher- 
ence to a single series of type in such work. 

AN especially attractive folder, embossed and printed in buff 
and brown on white japan stock, announces the change of the 
firm-name of Stearns Howard Company, Chicago, to the Stearns 
Paper Products Company. The change does not signify a change 
of management, but simply does justice to the firm’s more com- 
prehensive line of business. 

Epwarp A. NELSON, New York city.— Except with plain rules, 
and that in rare cases, we do not advocate extending the corners 
of borders beyond their logical conclusion. Had you eliminated 
the extensions and run a one-half-point rule inside, and possibly 
outside, the decorative border a marked improvement would have 
resulted. Italics are not united to squared arrangements, the 


diagonal direction of the main elements offering rather a viola- 








ENTERTAINMENT 

WALTON HIGH & 
UNION SCHOOLS 
THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 6, 1915 


heal 


MUSIC 4y HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


(a) Hungarian Goulash 

1 Folk Dances . (6) Playtime 

PupPiLs OF THE First GRADE 

Our Country’s Flag . . . . . 
PuPiLs OF THE SECOND GRADE 


3 Solo 


Miss HiLDRED THOMPSON 


4 Indian Dance ......~. 
PuPILs OF THE THIRD AND FourtH GRADES 


5 Swedish Folk Dance. . ... 2 
PuPILs OF THE THIRD GRADE 


6 Double Sextette ‘* California and You”’ 
HicH ScHOoL 


~_ 


Friday Afternoon Compositions 
PuPiLs OF THE FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES 


BAR) oo nso is ets nt oe 
HicH ScHOOL ORCHESTRA 


9 Entertainment ‘* The Children’s Calendar’’ 
Pupits OF THE SixTH GRADE 


Mr. Snow Man 
“* Our Patriots” 
“St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning” 
“* Their First Easter” 

** Planting a Tree” 

“* Roses” 

“* Getting Ready to Celebrate” 
** Dat Watermillyun” 

“The First Day” 

“* Jack O'Lantern’s Parade” 

“ Thanksgiving Morn” 

“ Watching for Santa” 


(a) ‘Italia’ 
10 Chorus {3} ““Tingle-Ingleing’’ 
Pupi_s OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
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Pleasing program composition by Floyd H. Lincoln, Walton, 
New York. 
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PIANO RECITAL 


Bythe ¢ 
PUPILS of H. FRANCIS MILES 


Assisted by HazEL KEERY MERWIN, Soprano 





FRIDAY, MAY 21, 1915 
At3:30 p. m. 







DOMESTIC SCIENCE HOUSE 


60 North Street, Walton, N. Y. 





















Program title-page by Floyd H. Lincoln, Walton, New York, 
whose entire line of work is done with but one series of type. 


tion of shape harmony in comparison to the perpendicular and 
horizontal contour of the group. The name of the firm should 
invariably be set in larger type than the street and city address. 

FLoyp H. LINcoLN, Walton, New York.— The variety of your 
specimens so consistently good proves that many type-faces are 
not essential to the execution of good work, for throughout the 
entire list only one series has been used. All the principles of 
design have been given due consideration, and display is good. 
An attractive program is herewith reproduced. 

** THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF PRINTING IN FRONTIER TEXAS,” is the 
title of a booklet issued by the El Paso Printing Company, El 
Paso, which gives the history of the institution along with illus- 
trations of the plant. The half-tones are not up to the standard 
of the presswork, but the main trouble seems to have been with 
the photographs, which should have been retouched, especially to 
do away with the scraps of paper on the floor of the pressroom. 
The other samples are high-class in every particular. 

SPECIMENS of letter-heads, bound in booklet form with an 
attractively designed cover, illustrate better than words the class 
of work The Maple City Print Shop, Geneseo, Illinois, is capable 
of doing for its customers. Letter-heads for a variety of business 
concerns are shown, and all are executed not only with a view 
to good typographic mechanics, but with a keen understanding 
of the desirability for appropriateness to the line of business 
represented. Orange would have been preferable to the yellow 
for the second color on the cover. The rules beneath the main 
display line on the blotter are too light in tone, and rules of at 
least one-point thickness should have been used. Avoid the use 
of italic capitals. 

Ilwaco Tribune, Ilwaco, Washington.— The of your 
envelope corner-card and the business-card, printed from the 


lines 
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same form, are broken up into so many groups that the result 
is not as pleasing from an artistic standpoint as a simple, sym- 
metrical arrangement would have been, and, in addition, difficulty 
is always experienced in reading such designs. Yellows, espe- 
cially those in which there is little or no red, are seldom pleasing 


pages on which there is but a small amount of matter the type- 
group should be printed somewhat above the center of the page. 
Placed in the exact center such groups appear low, and it is to 
overcome the effect of this optical ijlusion that such groups are 
properly placed above center. Lithotone border does not work 
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Large list of names well handled and attractively arranged by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


in type and rule work. The best color to use in combination with 
black is, in our opinion, a red-orange. Shaded letters in smali 
sizes do not work well, the tendency being for the crevices to fill 
up with ink and particles of paper, depositing these on the sheets 
while being printed. 

WE have long admired the work of N. P. Eby, the accomplished 
typographic artist of Fresno, California. It is in itself absolute 
proof that most attractive results are attainable by simple meth- 
ods. We reproduce herewith one of Mr. Eby’s business-cards. 

COLUMBIA PRINTING COMPANY, Portland, Oregon.— The fold- 
ers, “ Rightful Impressions,’ are not only attractive typographic 
designs, but should prove highly efficacious in an advertising 
way. Brevity is in their favor, and more buyers are likely to 
read them than more voluminous advertising. Business men 
as a rule have not the time — if the inclination — to read large 


amounts of matter. Both folders are well written. 
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Simple but attractive card by N. P. Eby, Fresno, California. 


J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio.— We have always been 
keen admirers of your work, but are certain that no collection of 
specimens sent us before quite comes up to the standard of the 
last. Certainly the letter-heads are models of neatness and effec- 
tive display, and the manner in which you handle “‘ heavy ”’ copy 
should prove a revelation to those compositors who are up against 
it when large lists of names are given them to arrange on letter- 
heads. Two of these are shown. You show expert judgment as 
well in the selection of colors. 

THE Rosert H. TrRuE Company, Ltp., New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, is the most consistent producer of high-grade printers’ 
advertising, comprising folders, slips and hangers, in the United 
States. All are effectively written, and the typographic work is 
maintained at the True standard of quality, which is not unknown 
to the readers of this department. Without undue extravagance 
of words or decoration, they carry their messages straightfor- 
wardly and effectively. Blind-stamped panels are a pleasing 
feature of this firm’s work, and with a white antique stock and 
but a few words, highly satisfactory results are attained. One 
of these excellent forms is reproduced. 

E. D. Fow.er, Durham, North Carolina.— All your specimens 
are attractive, but the letter-heads are especially so, being high- 
class in every respect. The menu-booklet for the Durham Bar 
Association dinner is also an excellent piece of work, but on those 


satisfactorily on antique stock, the fibers of the paper being 
picked from one sheet of the stock and deposited with an accumu- 
lation of ink on some succeeding sheet. 

THE OBSERVER PREss, Fillmore, New York.— All your speci- 
mens are of very good quality. We would suggest, however, that 
you avoid the use of the lithotone border as used on the letter- 
head for the Fillmore High School. Although very attractive 
when perfectly joined and printed, which is difficult, especially 
after the border has been used a short time, the results are not 
worth the effort. You will note on the heading in question that 
large gaps are apparent at the corners and elsewhere also, which 


tick! 


ANY aman 

has become 
"a poor devil" by~ 
exchanging a solid 
opportunity for 
"a soft thing". 





obt. H. True Co., Ltd. 

Specialists in High-Class 
Printing and Advertising, 539 
Bienville Street, New Orleans 
Phone Main 2184 


(Copyright, 1915, by Robt. H. Crue) 


Motto-card arrangement by Robert H. True Company, Ltd., 
New Orleans, Louisiana, which proves that “fuss and feathers ” 
are not essential to effectiveness. 
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Then, too, it is difficult to work 
this border without filling up. The letter-head in question does 
not square up as it should for a panel arrangement. In small 
publications, such as The Houghton Star, we should strive our 
utmost to hold the display to one series of type. 


mar the effect of the whole. 


OFFICERS 
Dr. D. W. Shumaker, Pres. 
T.B. Stroup, Ist Vice Pres. 
Alex Robinson 2nd Vice Pres. 
E. R. Lindsay, 3rd Vice Pres. 
Clifford R. Lewis, Secretary 
. I. Toomey, Treasurer 





MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
R. W. Emerson Edward Zollars 
Edward D. Moody 
SOLICITING COMMITTEE 
Robert Finger H. Miller 
New Philadelphia 
Fred Potechner R. I. Toomey 
Canal Dover 


Cuscarawas County Automobile Association 
New Philadelphia, Ohia 


initial ‘“‘H”’ in the Rev. Henry O. White letter-head is a size too 
small, and although this heading is gotten up in true ecclesiastical 
style, we believe a setting in small, chaste type-faces in profes- 
sional style, without rules or other decoration, would have been 
preferable. You are doing well, and a close inspection and study 


TRUSTEES 
E. H. Zollars 
Sam Walters 
H. N. Bigler William Hill 
Dr. D. W. Shumaker 
George Fertig T. B. Stroup 
H. 1. N. Stafford 





SOLICITING COMMITTEE 


H. Barr F. Browning 
Uhrichsville 
D.G.Moomaw ___ Stone Creek 
F.NormanN 


Mineral City 
Strasburg 
Bolivar 


Large amount of matter pleasingly handled on letter-head by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


H. M. WHITE, Davenport, Washington.— Little things, mainly, 
mar the appearance of those of your jobs which fall short of 
what they ought to be. The Pioneer Picnic cover-page is nicely 
displayed, but the line, ‘‘ 13th Annual,” is too far removed from 
the second line of which it is a part. Had you slightly letter- 
spaced the line ‘‘ Historical Association,” you could have avoided 
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Pleasing booklet-cover by Charles F. Skelly, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


such wide spacing of words. In a given group, space should be 
equal between all words. Do not use italic capitals, and confine 
each job to as few series as possible — preferably but one. The 


of the designs shown in THE INLAND PRINTER from month to 
month will help you materially. 

CHARLES F. SKELLY, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— You turn out a 
nice line of work, simplicity being the predominant character- 
istic, which is an admirable one. In some of the work you crowd 
cap. lines too closely, and this is especially noticeable in the upper 
group of the cover for the commencement program of the Nurses’ 
Training School. One-point leads between all lines of this group, 
and two points above and below the two main display lines, would 
improve this design materially. The folders and leaflets adver- 
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Novel treatment of package-label by Howard Van Sciver, with 
Eugene L. Graves, Inc., Norfolk, Virginia. Original in brown 
and light blue on brown stock. 


tising your firm’s ability to handle all printing orders are effec- 
tively written and admirably printed. The title-page of one of 
these folders is herewith reproduced. 

THE KEYSTONE PRINTING COMPANY, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has published an interesting booklet, “‘ A Naked Truth,” 
written by a local advertising man in appreciation of the codép- 
eration tendered him by the Keystone firm. Mechanically it is, 
for the most part, satisfactorily printed, but the title-page is 
altogether too well supplied with meaningless decoration. The 
cover is well designed and inspires interest at first glance. 

Leo E. Monks, Brockton, Massachusetts.— The main fault to 
be found in the admirably printed shoe catalogues sent us is the 
register, which is particularly bad in the one entitled ‘‘ The 
Elite Shoe,’ and in the copy sent us careless folding made this 
even worse. Presswork is particularly good throughout, and 
composition is satisfactory as well. We admire very much the 
Ralston cover, which is printed in green on rough cover-stock. 
The other small specimens are quite satisfactory. 

The Gibson Courier, Gibson City, Illinois— The Annual you 
have designed and printed for the Class of 1915 of the local 
high school is very attractive. ‘The cover, printed and embossed 
in white and gold on red cover-stock, is particularly neat and 
attractive. The seal in gold should not have been placed in the 
exact center, but about two picas higher. While class colors 
undoubtedly caused you to print the half-tones in the red-brown 
used, we believe in such cases this appropriateness should be 
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sacrificed in favor of the more satisfactory work possible when 
black is used. In this case the red cover-stock should have been 
sufficient. We have no quarrel with the students in charge of 
Annuals, but very often by restrictions they make it 
impossible for the printer to do his best work. 


useless 


Consolidated Rubber Company, Limited, is an admirable piece of 
work. The book is made up of half-tones in quadricolor of beau- 
tiful young girls each wearing a different style of rubber cap. 
The products are shown in admirable manner, the presswork 
being as near perfect as is possible. 
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Blotter by Howard Van Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia. 


WALTER J. HENRICH, Elmhurst, New York.—It is hard to 
realize that the personal taste of one, no matter how unac- 
quainted he may be with the art of printing, should dictate a 
preference for the title-page as run in the program-booklet, 
“The Railroad Wire and Signal,’ to the arrangement prepared 
by you. It is nothing more than a conglomeration of the largest 
and boldest types obtainable, entirely out of place on a title-page. 
By centering the line, “‘ and Signal,’’ yours would be a very neat, 
attractive and effective page, but in it the point mentioned is a 
fault. The two lines immediately below could have been set 
slightly larger so as to secure a good variation in length between 
them and the preceding line. Be sure you are right, and then 
do not let the personal likes and dislikes of others influence your 
ideas. The buyer, of course, pays the bill and should get just 
what he wants, whether it agrees with the printer’s ideas or not. 

A HANDSOME folder announcement enclosed in a 
black cover has been received from the Winchell 
Studios, Ine., New York city. The firm specializes 
in advertising-art service, and its product, judg- 
ing from the folder in question, has originality and 
distinctiveness — features of considerable value. 

We are showing herewith an effective combination 
of the firm’s monogram and telephone number. 


J. J. GutTuriz£, Galveston, Texas.— We do not 
admire the shaded, illustrative ornament used on 
the otherwise atiractive cover-page of the program 
for the Maundy Thursday exercises. The other 
work is in your characterstic high-class style, but 
there are too many capitals without variation on 
the folder cover, ‘“‘ Great Camp for Boys.”’ 

MAPLE LEAF PRINT SHop, La Porte, Indiana.— 
The blotter, ‘‘ A Modern Fable,” is attractive in a 
general way, but we do not admire the large 
corner-pieces in combination with the rather dainty 
border, and the use of extended and condensed 
type-faces in combination does not agree with our 
idea of harmony. 

“ ToLeco, OHIO, 1914-1915," printed by Leon H. 
Roberts, Toledo, Ohio, and compiled for the Toledo 
Times by H. W. Gardner, is one of the most com- 
prehensive books of its kind we have ever seen 
and is featured by excellent presswork throughout. 
A large number of half-tones, by the Barnes-Crosby 
Company, are in colors, and give a good and faith- 
ful impression of the beautiful city. 

THE FEDERATED PRESS, Limited, Montreal, Que- 
kLee.— The booklet showing the line of Dominion 
Bathing Caps executed by you for the Canadian 


Winchell 


Effective combination of 
monogram, telephone and 
telephone number by the 
Studios, 
New York city. 


The Courier, Charleston, Illinois.— Although we admire all 
three of the rearrangements more than we do the original letter- 
head, we would choose as best the one in which the main display 
line is set in Bookman. We are of the opinion that a chaste, 
neat heading such as this is more effective than one in which 
large sizes of type are used and in which the copy is separated 
into numerous groups, as in the case of the original copy and 
the rearrangement in panel style wherein the main display is 
set in Engravers Old English. On the heading set in Caslon, we 
admire the typography even more than in the example of our 
choice, for in it one series of type has been used throughout, 
whereas in the better arrangement, modern and old-style types 
are used, which practice should be avoided. In the Caslon design 
we object to a bright yellow, and believe you would like it better 
if buff instead of yellow were used for printing the tint-block. 

Harry E. WILSON, Boulder, Colorado.— Yes, we 
believe you went a little too far in the decoration 
of the poem, “ Colorado’s Surrender to Rocke- 
feller,” for although undeniably appropriate, the 
gold bricks and dollar marks rather cheapen the 
card's appearance. We believe a dignified arrange- 
ment would have been preferable, although of 
course the class of people appealed to must be 
considered in all cases. The Easter program is 
attractive, but the border in red is too prominent 
for the type, and we would prefer in its place 
plain one-point rule. 

BERNARD D. Moore, Willits, California.— On 
your card the red is too strong for the green and 
dominates the design. The rules are more promi- 
nent than the type-lines, which are so weakened 
because of the pale green used in printing, and 
because of the multiplicity of decorative units, 
that reading is very difficult. Had more yellow 
been used in the red, and blue added to the green, 
with the monogram printed in the tint as at pres- 
ent, or, better still, omitted, the card would have 
been greatly improved. The letter-head is nicely 
arranged. 

CHARLES C. STONE, Helena, Arkansas.— The 
specimens sent us are very good, but the slip, 
“Special Rush,” is marred by the colons which 
you thought necessary to use in filling out the last 
line. This was unnecessary, and the colons are 
distracting elements. The folder, ‘“‘ For Your Con- 
venience,”’ is especially attractive, but the orna- 
ment crowds the type-group at the top too closely. 
An ornament below two display lines should not 
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Title-page of characteristic Roycroft booklet, by Axel Edward 
Sahlin, East Aurora, New York. 


be nearer the second or bottom line than the space apparent 
between the two lines — a good rule for all readers to follow. 


J. Bacon & SON, Louisville, Kentucky.— Your catalogue of 
“Summer Furniture”’ is admirably planned and satisfactorily 
printed — we admire the cover very much indeed, although we 
feel certain that green rather than blue would be more satisfac- 
tory as a second color, inasmuch as the stock is of a green cast, 
and also because of the more natural appearance of the tree 
and foliage ornaments when printed in green. We believe also a 
somewhat richer brown would improve the appearance of the 
half-tones on the inner pages, but nothing is so satisfactory for 
printing half-tones as black half-tone ink. On the go-cart cata- 
logue the red is too strong for the weak gray, but the catalogue 
is very well planned. 


SUMMER 
SPECIALTIES 





Specimen page from Our Hobby, house-organ of the Borden Press, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


shown, is an admirable one and in a style wholly in keeping 
with the line of business represented. 

AXEL Epwarp SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York.— The out- 
standing feature of your work, in our estimation, is its distinet- 
iveness. The Roycroft style is unlike any other style, and this 
originality, together with a successful attainment of striking 
effects, overcomes the ill effect of improper spacing in some 
eases. In the booklet, ‘‘ Lest We Forget,’’ there is too much space 
below the main display line. The space here should not exceed 
that above the line nor the space between the last line of this 
group and the ornament below. We are sure that if the ornament 
were raised one pica the group could have been spaced to better 
advantage, and the space gained for the lower group would have 
allowed you to relieve the congestion caused by close spacing of 
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Unusual but, in this case, very satisfactory letter-head by I. M. Harris, New York city. 


lines there. Personally, we do not admire italic in panelwork, 
roman capitals being the logical letter for such usage. The color 
combinations are both striking and pleasing. We admire very 
much indeed the little folder, ‘‘Good Painting, May.” One of 
your title-pages is herewith shown. 

ACME PRINTING CompPpANY, Louisville, Ohio— Of the speci- 
mens sent us, we admire most your business-card, but, although 
we understand your idea was to make a more perfect pyramid, 
which is a commendable one, we do not admire so much space 


Our Hobby, house-organ of The Borden Press, Newark, New 
Jersey, continues a sparkling, attractive little publication. The 
enclosures are also good. A feature of this publication is that 
each month it gives in miniature a suggestion for a cover-page, 
title-page, or other item of printing. We show herewith such a 
cover-page suggestion, originally printed in a green tint and 
black. 

I. M. Harris, New York city.— The line of stationery for The 
Master Art Decorators, the letter-head of which is herewith 
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between words in the line printed in color. Had you used the 
word ‘‘and” rather than the ampersand, the contour of the 
design could have been maintained without such extravagant 
spacing of words. The card is reproduced. In the announcement 
we do not admire such wide letter-spacing as is manifest in the 
last two lines, which led you to the makeshift of using periods 
between letters in an effort to fill up the gaps. Avoid this. 
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Attractive unit from series of advertising cards by Danvers 
Mirror Press, Danvers, Massachusetts. 


It is a pleasure to see a line of advertising cards designed for 
mounting in frames or cabinets to be placed in public places 
when a uniform series of type and style of display is consistently 
followed throughout. Such work is more frequently characterized 
by a medley of type-faces and a variety of styles of display. A 
set produced by the Danvers Mirror Press, Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, is of the pleasing variety, being the best of such work 
which has ever come to our attention. A reproduction of one of 
these cards is herewith shown. Other work is of a uniformly high 
quality. Avoid italics, however, in panel arrangements. 

LAMBERT-DEACON-HULL PRINTING CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri.— The specimens are admirable indeed, especially the folder, 
“At Your Service.” On the title-page of the folder, ‘“ Cool 
Summer Straws,” the street address at the bottom should be 
raised about two picas and the upper group lowered six points. 

ERWIN C. COoNGER, Unionville, Missouri— The red ink you 
use is too much on the order of a maroon to harmonize pleasingly 
with black. A yellow-red, or orange, would be much more satis- 
factory. The letter-head is satisfactory in all other respects. 
The charter for the Maltese Club would be much better if some 
dignified decorative border were used instead of the dotted bor- 
der, and the construction of the border units used as corner- 
pieces is such that they are not adapted to that purpose. The 
border improperly overshadows the type in the package-label. 

Aza B. BISSINAR, Columbia, South Carolina.— You made a 
decided improvement in the cover-page for the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Columbia Bookbinders’ Union. The original 
from which you worked is so needlessly and injudiciously deco- 
rated that the spots of decoration demand most of the reader's 
attention. In it the compositor’s main effort seems to have been 
expended in weaving the network of rules, border and ornaments ; 
the type, the really important feature, being given secondary 
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Pleasing card by Acme Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Words are too widely spaced in line printed in color. 


consideration. Your own arrangement is, as stated, more attrac- 
tive typographically, but we believe it is a little weak for a 
cover-page, unless the cover-stock was both light in color and 
weight, in which case it would be satisfactory. In the letter-head 
for The Young People’s Christian Union you combined extended 
lining gothic with a very condensed text-letter, and the resultant 
inharmonious effect is by no means pleasing. 

Wave D. KILLEN, Hillsboro, Oregon.— The colors used for 
printing the cover are too weak. Then, if it was necessary to 
run the word ‘“ Menu”’ in the second color there should be a 
variation in spacing between it and preceding lines; preferably it 
should be placed below the ornament. The inside pages are quite 
pleasing, but too much white space is apparent around the initial 
letter. The last line alongside should have been set full measure 
and the remaining lines set about one pica wider, so that the 
space at the side of and below the initial would remain the same. 














In showing the attractive cover-page reproduced above in our 
June issue the statement was made in connection that the design 
was printed on ‘“ imitation wood veneer,” which statement was 
incorrect. The cover-stock furnished the printers of the book, 
the William F. Fell Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by the 
Japan Paper Company, New York city, is actual wood imported 
from Japan by the latter concern, which deals largely in the 
finer grades of imported and domestic papers. We regret the 
error. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 





The experiences of Posi hi perators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 





Service to Linotype Operators. 


A Southern machinist-operator writes: “ You help 
machinists, why not operators, too? How about specimens, 
methods, aid, service, etc., for operators as you do troubles 
for machinists? ” 

Answer.— We will gladly receive specimens of work 
from operators, and will criticize the mechanical appear- 
ance of the work, and offer suggestions toward its better- 
ment if appearances demand. If operators desire advice 
toward producing intricate work, we will give what aid 
we can by correspondence, without charge. Stamped and 
addressed envelope should accompany request. 


Peculiar Reason Given for Curved Slugs. 


An operator who submitted several slugs, said to be 
curved, asked for the cause thereof. We suggested a line 
of tests to determine the cause. In part, the following 
letter was received later from our correspondent: ‘“ Your 
tests were unsuccessful. I found the front adjusting 
screw under the mold-slide gib had become very loose, 
which, I believe, caused just enough tension to make a 
spring in the mold disk. I also put on new trimming- 
knives. The trouble has been corrected.” We are unable 
to understand how the trouble could be caused by the loose 
screw referred to, or how the difficulty could be remedied 
by new knives. 


Transposition of Capital and Small Letters. 


An Ohio operator writes: “ Please give me some sug- 
gestions that will help me locate some trouble I am having 
with a Model 1 machine, namely, transpositions. The trou- 
ble is mostly with capitals followed by lower-case letters; 
the latter are usually vowels in the order in which they 
are arranged in the magazine from left to right —e, a, 
o, i and u. The following combinations give the most 
bother: V and i, S and a, B and a, also other lower-case 
vowels with above capitals, though not quite so much as 
the three named; g and vowel, c and h, c and t, s and ¢, 
fi and ff with vowels, A with spaceband. The trouble is 
very annoying, as it slows me down somewhat, and also 
keeps me from holding corrections down to the minimum. 
Any help you can give me will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— There are several things that might cause 
the trouble you are experiencing, and we would suggest 
the following treatment: (1) Remove the rubber rolls; 
roughen them with coarse sandpaper and then wash them 
with cold, soapy water. When they have been wiped dry, 
oil the bearings and replace them in the keyboard. (2) 
Touch the various keys and watch the action of the cams. 
Note if any cam fails to revolve quickly on dropping on 
the roller. If a cam appears to be slow in rotating after 
falling on the roller, remove the cam yoke, oil the cam 
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concerning the best methods of getting results. 





pivot, and finally, with a small three-cornered file, sharpen 
the milled edge of the cam. This operation should remedy 
the trouble you are having if it is caused by any keyboard 
trouble. If this does not give you the relief desired, you 
may have to touch the small letters a trifle slower follow- 
ing the depressing of the capital-letter key. If you touch 
a capital T and too quickly follow with a touch of the h 
and e, it is possible that the assembled word will be hTe 
or heT. 

Matrix Bent by Distributor Screw. 


A South Dakota operator writes: ‘“ We are running a 
Model 14 linotype and are experiencing some trouble with 
the thin matrices in our six, eight and ten point. You will 
find a matrix enclosed, and we write to ask if you can 
offer a solution of the trouble. The matrices seem to lift 
high enough in the distributor box, and only one can go 
up at a time, but the trouble seems to originate in the 
vicinity of the distributor.” 

Answer.— The abrasions on the ears of the matrices 
are characteristic of an interference with their movements 
while being raised by the lifter. We suggest that you send 
in a figure line, and while these matrices are being lifted 
into the thread of the screws observe how far the upper 
back ear clears the upper part of the vertical side of the 
top rail. This may be readily examined and will be the 
first step toward locating the cause of the trouble. If it 
is found that the matrices do not rise at least two points 
above the rail, you should adjust the lifter to obtain this 
clearance. When this is done, send in a number of lines 
of the thinnest six-point matrices and observe their move- 
ments during the lifting operation. If you find that two 
are raised at once, it will indicate the need of diminishing 
the space between the bar point and the vertical sides of 
the top rail. 

Slugs Stick in the Mold. 


An Illinois operator-machinist writes: “I have been 
working for a number of years conquering machine trou- 
bles, but at last am up against a good one. Can you 
give me any advice from your extensive storehouse? The 
machine is a No. 5, six years old. It began to bother with 
stuck slugs some time ago. I found the plunger worn, so 
changed it. That stopped most of the stuck slugs, but I 
have an occasional one yet. It is always on the inside. 
But the main trouble is the jamming of the slugs on the 
end, which makes that end wide. This occurs on all meas- 
ures and all sizes. Have polished the mold and put on 
sharp knives. Machine works well, with perfect lock-up. 
We have done everything we can think of. I know the 
mold is a trifle warped, but do not think it comes from that. 
On a twenty-four-em, eleven-point slug it is hardly notice- 
able. Would the piece that the bottom of the slug rides 
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on in the knife-block become worn so as to damage the 
slug? If so, what could hit the upper end of the slug? 
We have had the knife-block off and polished it. It is a 
little worn. We put a new piece of brass in ejector guide, 
also a new plunger. The locking pins seem to be all right.” 

Answer.— The appearance of the slug suggests a dam- 
aged right-hand liner. Order a new one, and, after giving 
the machine a trial, note results. For immediate results 
you may examine the condition of the ejector blade, for 
it may fit loosely on the blade-locking pins. The following 
procedure will aid you to remove the slide without trouble: 
(1) Pull out controlling lever. When the first elevator 
descends to lowest point, push back lever. (2) Open vise; 
raise first elevator to full height; draw out vise stop-pin 


with a micrometer; if any variation exists, make up the 
difference with interlays of paper. Replace all parts and 
try machine, observing the action of the clutch at ejection 
position. 
A Plunger Trouble Corrected. 

A Canadian operator, who asked for advice regarding 
a tight-fitting plunger, writes: ‘‘ Your advice regarding 
plunger gave us no help, and things happened as usual, 
causing more worry and trouble. I recently transferred 
the pot to another machine, less used, and in making the 
change found the trouble was caused by dirt. The inside 
of the well was coated with dirt or scale, although it had 
been scraped, and mutton fat and potatoes boiled in it. 
This scale was chipped off with a small cold chisel and 











NUUANU PALI (CLIFF), HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Photograph by courtesy of J. P. Gomes, Jr., Honolulu. 


and allow vise to come to rest on the chair, on the left 
locking screw. (3) Lower mold-slide lever handle. Draw 
disk out about four inches. (4) Remove ejector-lever pin 
and then take out the ejector link. (5) Take hold of 
the mold slide below the disk stud with left hand, and 
under ejector guide with right hand. Draw mold slide 
out full distance, and lay on table with the disk, face down. 
In performing this part of the operation, do not change 
position of the hands or you may have a finger cut off 
by the back knife. (6) Remove the ejector slide and wipe 
it clean around the blade-locking pins; also wipe the 
blade. Place the blade on the pins and see if there is any 
play. If there is play, such that will allow the front end 
of the blade to rise, owing to the enlarging of the holes, 
you may to some extent remedy the trouble by using a 
prick punch, spreading the metal inwardly while holding 
the ejector back against the slide. If the clutch appears 
to slip at ejecting position, try the following method of 
preventing it: Remove clutch arm, also bushing on end 
of shaft, and finally the clutch spring. Measure the length 
of the spring and then stretch it about an inch. Remove 
the leather buffers and clean them with gasoline; also 
the pulley surface. Measure the thickness of the buffers 


smoothed off with a file, and what seemed a peculiar trou- 
ble turned out very trifling. I would like your opinion as 
to the care of the Miller saw. I suppose it is almost 
impossible to state the life of a saw unless one is acquainted 
with its daily use. What are the best files for sharpening, 
should the teeth be hardened after sharpening, and what 
is the best method? 

Answer.— The teeth need not be hardened, as the blade 
is tempered sufficiently hard. To keep the Miller saw in 
good cutting condition it should be touched up with a file 
every few days. A saw will last longer, and give better 
service, if given frequent sharpening, than it will if 
attended to only occasionally. The file you should use is 
furnished by the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company for this 
purpose. If the tips of the teeth do not need to be swaged, 
you may remove the saw from the head and place it between 
two blocks of wood or metal in a vise with the counter- 
sunk side of the saw away from you. When filing, the 
stroke of the tool should be straight across blade. Begin 
filing at the left edge of the saw that projects above the 
blocks and file the teeth consecutively until the center is 
reached. Then shift the blade so that the last tooth filed 
occupies the place of the first tooth that was filed, and 
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again file the teeth up to the center. The down stroke 
of the tooth should be filed first; this down stroke should 
run to the center of the saw the same as the spokes of a 
wheel run to the hub. After the down stroke is filed, this 
surface should be used as a guide to the file, and the pres- 
sure exerted on the shank, which’ should be filed straight 
out from the inner point to the tip of the tooth. Be care- 
ful not to leave a hump on the shank of the tooth, as a 
hump will necessarily make that tooth fill up with metal 
as soon as it begins cutting. If the operator will see to it 
that the saws are filed promptly after they lose their edge, 
it will require only a few strokes of the file on each tooth 
to again put it in first-class condition. 

When teeth are found longer than others, joint the saw; 
that is, while saw is running hold an emery block lightly 
against the teeth to grind them all to the same height. 

A third or fourth filing usually removes most of the 
swage, and when it disappears the teeth should again be 
swaged so that the saw may have clearance while cutting. 
Always file the saw after swaging. 

The term “ swage ” applies to.the spreading of the tips 
of the saw teeth by means of the tool provided for this pur- 
pose. Experience proves that a swaged tooth operates in 
wood and the softer metals used in the printing art with 
greater freedom and ease than teeth that are “ set ” alter- 
nately right and left. Swage has been applied to circular 
saws of a large diameter for many years. The teeth of the 
Standard Saw Blade may be swaged while the saw is 
mounted on the spindle. In using the swage, the lips 
should balance on the point of the tooth when it receives the 
light stroke of the hammer. If either lower or upper lip 
of swage bears on point of tooth when stroke is given, the 
strain so imparted is very liable to split the lips of the 
swage. Again, if the point of the tooth is dull, the strain 
is placed on the lips of the swage, which also tends to split 
it. In case the points of teeth are dulled, it is best to file 
the teeth before swaging. After swaging, file again to 
bring the points of teeth to a keen cutting edge. The 
swage is designed only to spread the sharp edge of teeth. 


Is the Danger from Lead Poison among Operators 
Exaggerated ? 

The question has been asked a number of times in vari- 
ous ways to this effect: Are linotype operators more liable 
to contract lead poison than other printers? A positive 
answer can not be given the question, as everything depends 
upon working conditions, health and habits of the individ- 
uals concerned. There are practices in vogue in some 
composing-rooms that are productive of conditions that 
may induce the absorption of metallic and lead oxid into 
the human system. Happily, better methods of sanitation, 
the more precise knowledge of hygiene, and prevention 
of occupational diseases are causing the adoption of safer 
methods of type-case and floor cleaning, all tending toward 
purer atmosphere in the working-room. The machine- 
room appears to be slow in adopting methods of maintain- 
ing a more salubrious atmosphere, free from noxious gases, 
lead oxid and metallic dust. It is true that many of the 
large newspaper plants have metal hoods placed over the 
chimneys of the metal-pots to remove the gas fumes by 
forced draught, but this eliminates but one of the insani- 
tary features. The careless cleaning of plungers, dry, 
with a wire brush near the machine, and the depositing 
of metal skimmings, on the floor near the machine, or the 
throwing of the dust-laden dross into wooden boxes or 
other loose-jointed receptacles, continues in many shops 
regardless of the danger to the health of the operatives 
therein. A sample of the fine gray dust removed from a 
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pot plunger was sent to Dr. Evans, who conducts the 
“ How to Keep Well ” column in the Chicago Tribune. In 
a reply, he states: “In my judgment the dust is harmful. 
Beyond question it is composed in fair measure of metal. 
Any metallic dust is harmful. In the various tables of 
consumption in relation to occupation, those occupations 
in which there is dusty air due to metallic dust are at the 
head of the lists. In fact, they overshadow the other trades. 
In this instance, probably, two harmful metallic ingre- 
dients are found —lead and antimony. As both of these 
are poisonous, it is probable that the increased suscepti- 
bility to consumption is not the only harm done by these 
dusts. My judgment is that the dust is very harmful.” 
Operators will ask, “ What has dust off of a plunger to 
do with me, or how can I become ‘ leaded’ from this dust? ” 
The reply is simply this: Some of the dust dislodged 
from a plunger by the brushing it receives near the 
machine ultimately floats in the air and is inhaled by 
those working adjacent. The metal dust that falls to the 
floor doubtless is also sent floating into the air during vhe 
sweeping operation and spreads over a wide area as a 
result. Another operation which vitiates the air with 
metallic dust and oxid is the blowing out of the pot and 
the cleaning of the machine and magazines with a forced 
draught of air. If this practice was carried on with a 
vacuum-cleaning device it would doubtless be a step for- 
ward, but it is a rare occurrence to see such a device used 
around the machine. Machinists and operators who treat 
the danger lightly should read the statement of Sir Thomas 
Oliver, M.D., F.R.C.P., who is the foremost English author- 
ity on industrial lead-poisoning. His statement is as fol- 
lows: “The repeated entrance of lead into the human 
body in minute quantities over a lengthened period of time 
is more productive of harm and gives rise to more serious 
symptoms than the absorption of lead in larger doses upon 
only one or two occasions. It is a question of elimination 
failing to keep pace with absorption. This is the secret of 
lead-poisoning in persons who follow their employment 
quite unconscious of the danger to which they are exposing 
themselves and of the slow development of the malady 
which will finally overtake them.” 
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Specimen of Linotype Work Done with the Waters Tabulator 
by C. A. Showalter, St. Joseph (Mo.) “ Gazette.” 
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EDWARD EDWARDS AND HIS ART. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


DWARD EDWARDS is another 

American artist who contradicts 

all the traditional specifications 

of the traditional artist. He nei- 

ther cultivates long hair nor flow- 

ing black ties. He eats ordinary 

food; wears the clothes of a 

business man; lives happily with 

his family; neglects Bohemia; is 

interested in almost every phase 

of human endeavor, from the construction of an aeroplane 
to the building of a subway. He is not only an artist, but a 
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cultured gentleman, and, strangest of all, was born in 
Pennsylvania. 

Not that it is impossible for an artist to be born in Penn- 
sylvania, but too often does it happen that a foreign birth- 
place, freakish clothes, and Bohemian tastes do impress 


prospective art patrons. The Russian artist, Gribayédoff, 
used to tell how the addition of a beaver hat and a sealskin 
overcoat to his wardrobe enabled him to charge twenty per 
cent more for his drawings. 

It was in Columbia, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
that Edwards first saw the light. At sixteen he began work 
in an architect’s office. After four years’ apprenticeship 
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he took up interior decorating, it having the stronger appeal 
to him. It might be mentioned right here that Mr. Edwards’ 
success is due chiefly to close study continued from boyhood 
to this day. Not satisfied with the facilities for study 
found in this country, he has made several pilgrimages 
abroad. Four years of study was had in Paris, under mas- 
ters like Courtois, Colin, and the great Spanish colorist, 
Anglada, and one year in Munich. For eight months he 
also studied under the late Howard Pyle, at Wilmington, 
Delaware. Later a post-graduate course was taken in 
Rome, studying the masters of all art. 

To-day, when Mr. Edwards undertakes a commission 
for a drawing, he first studies the subject from all angles, 
his knowledge of French, German and Italian assisting 
him in his researches. The mythology, religion, customs, 
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manners of the people involved, are learned, as well as the 
costumes, or lack of costume, of the period. He is aided in 
this by an extensive art library and a large collection of 
cretonnes and textiles of many periods which he gathered 
while in Europe and to which collection he is constantly 
making additions. . 

Consistency and purity of style is a characteristic of 
Mr. Edwards’ decorative treatment. As an illustration of 


Fragment from ‘“‘ The Songs of Shakespeare.” 


the conscientious study of his subjects, it might be men- 
tioned that, when commissioned to design some embellish- 
ments for a work on Egypt, he studied the hieroglyphics 
of that country so that he might use understandingly, in 
the decoration of that work, only those expressing the 
meaning he wished to convey. 

It was in the memorable series of covers for the Outlook 
during the years 1911 and 1912 that Mr. Edwards showed 
his thorough knowledge of ornaments and mastery of color. 
The Outlook covers for December, 1910, and November 25, 
1911, present Celtic decorative treatment at its best, as 
does the cover for December 23, 1911, show Alaskan Esqui- 
maux totemic ornamentation, and the cover of May 25, 1912, 
that of the Pueblo Indian. An illuminated page in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for Christmas, 1914, in the style 
of the twelfth century, will be remembered as marking 
an epoch in color-plate making and color printing. 
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The few reproductions of Mr. Edwards’ pen drawings 
accompanying this article lose much of their charm through 
the omission of the color treatment, still they show the ver- 
satility of the artist and the appropriateness of his designs 
to the subject. In the cover for Wilson’s Magazine, how 
fitting it is that for this Photographic Journal of America 
Helios, the Greek sun god, should be shown in the center of 
a sunburst of decoration, as without light there would be 
no photography. One of Mr. Edwards’ most beautiful books 
is “ The Songs of Shakespeare,” published by G. Schirmer, 
from which a fragment is taken, illustrating the song, 
“Where the Bee Sucks,” and showing the fairy, Ariel, 
among the flowers. The head-piece and initial letter are 
from the Lotus Magazine. 

As a result of the knowledge gained by studious habits 
and painstaking research, added to natural talent, Mr. 
Edwards’ art is sought by the Grolier Club, the Caxton 
Club, of Chicago, and goes into many privately printed 
editions. That which appears in the leading magazines is 
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appreciated by the cultured public everywhere. It has 
been truly said that the work men do lives after them. 
Surely the work done by Mr. Edwards will long remain as 
a monument to his untiring energy and application, and to 
his devotion to the highest standards in art. It is to be 
hoped that his best work may be gathered into a volume 
so that it may be studied by, and be a source of inspiration 
to, art students of to-day and of the generations to come. 
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This Job Should Have Been 
Estimated Before It 
Was Started 


Cost Record of the European War 


@ 


AVID STARR JORDAN, president of the University of California, writes 
D as follows in the San Francisco Chronicle: ‘‘ Edgar Crammond of London, 
a high authority, estimates the cash cost of a year of the European war to August 1, 
1915, at $1'7,000,000,000, while other losses will amount up to make a grand total 
of $46,000,000,000. No one can have any conception of what $46,000,000,000 
may be. It is four times all the coin in the world. If this sum were measured 
out in $20 gold pieces and they were placed side by side on the railway track, on 
each rail, they would line with gold every line from New York to the Pacific Ocean, 
the two Canadian lines included. There would be enough left to cover each rail 
of the Siberian Railway from Vladivostock to Petrograd. There would still remain 
sufficient to rehabilitate Belgium and to buy the whole of Turkey, at her own 
valuation, wiping her finally from the map. 

“Or, we may figure in some other fashion. The average workingman in 
America earns $518 per year. It would take ninety million years’ work to pay the 
cost of the war; or ninety million American laborers might pay it off in one year, if 
all their living expenses were paid. 

“ The cost of a year of the great war is a little more than the estimated value 
of all the property of the United States west of the Mississippi River. It is nearly 
equal to the total value of all the property in Germany ($48,000,000,000), as esti- 
mated in 1906. The whole Russian Empire ($35,000,000,000) could have been 
bought for a less sum before the war began. It could be had, on a cash sale, more 
cheaply now. This sum would have paid for all the property in Italy ($13,000,000,- 
000), Japan ($10,000,000,000), Holland ($5,000,000,000), Belgium ($'7,000,000,000), 
Spain ($6,000,000,000), and Portugal ($2,500,000,000). It is three times the 
entire yearly earnings in wages and salaries of the people of the United States 
($15,500,000,000). 

“ The cost of this war would pay the national debts of all the nations in the 
world at the time the war broke out. If all the farms, farming lands and factories 
in the United States were wiped out of existence, the cost of this war would more 
than replace them. If all the personal and real property of half our nation were 
destroyed, or if an earthquake of incredible dimensions should shake down every 
house from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the waste would be less than that involved in 
this war. And an elemental catastrophe leaves behind it no costly legacy of hate.” 
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Do You Believe It? 


This article is addressed especially to those of our read- 
ers who are interested in plants having good cost systems, 
where they are kept up and balanced periodically, the aver- 
age hour-costs duly worked out and compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, and the annual 
average compared with the previous annual average. 

There are many printers who are running plants in 
which cost systems have been established, and where they 
are working, who refuse to use the results obtained from 
the systems in making estimates for new work, and who 
will call down the pressman or the binder when a job is 
not done according to their estimate. Do they believe 
it? No! 

There are many members of printers’ organizations who 
will bring in their memorandum and gravely discuss the 
hour-cost of certain operations in their plants, giving fig- 
ures very near the average cost from the cost systems of 
their city or town. And these same men will go right back 
to their desks and figure at an entirely different figure. 
Shall we classify them as liars or unbelievers; have they 
deliberately given figures they know to be untrue in order 
to mislead their fellows; or do they really disbelieve the 
results of their own systems? Usually, and practically 
always, it is the latter, and they fix up in their minds the 
idea that they can guess more accurately than the system 
and regard it only as a whip for employees. 

Then there is the man who will tell you that he knows 
the average is correct, but that by getting a lot of work 
that will be done faster than the average he can reduce 
the average, and, therefore, he is just figuring on those 
jobs that will be of the faster kind at a little better figure 
than the average so as to increase his average output. He 
really believes in this fallacy and does not believe in his 
actual cost records. He is the only one deceived. 

When you have the average output per hour of the dif- 
ferent operations for a year in your shop, and the average 
of averages of these same operations in hundreds of other 
shops, and they agree to within a decimal fraction, you 
must admit that as averages they are about correct. The 
question then becomes a personal one. You must believe 
or you must pay the penalty of disbelief in losses of profit. 
The cases where a plant really has an hour-cost or an out- 
put better than the average are the exceptions, for it is the 
custom of accountants in making averages to use only 
those records which show on the face that they are correct 
and have been carefully kept. All abnormally high or low 
ones, and all showing errors or carelessness, are thrown 
out. Therefore, if your average cost shows about the same 
as the average costs published by the various organizations 
in your locality you are pretty sure to be right, and there 
is mighty little possibility of your being able to make a 
saving that will affect prices enough to throw work your 


way on price alone. Of course, you can say I am willing 
to work for less profit and will only add fifteen per cent 
for profit; but it is a peculiar thing that we seldom meet 
any printers who talk that way. It is always, “I know 
that our two-color machine will turn that job out in steen 
hours and I can do it for umpsteen per hour and make 
money.” 

If you do not believe in your cost system, why in the 
name of all that is good do you not correct its faults and 
put it in such a condition that you can believe its results? 
If you had a press that would not register you would soon 
have the machinist at it, and if he could not adjust it you 
would send for the pressbuilder or a salesman. Why, then, 
is it that you do not send for an accountant for that cost 
system that will not register and have it adjusted so that 
you can believe in its findings? 

A cost system is absolutely no good to the man who 
does not believe in it thoroughly enough to use its results 
as a basis for conducting his business. A Standard cost 
system properly installed and carefully kept in motion will 
show absolutely the cost of every operation in a plant and 
of every man in a plant, as well as of the finished job. You 
can carry it as far as you like in detail and it will not fail 
you. But you must believe in it if you expect to make 
money from its use. You must believe in its principles 
and follow its method and not try short cuts and dodges 
of your own to shift the cost from one department of oper- 
ation to another, and you must remember that the law of 
average on which it is founded is as unchangeable as the 
laws of the famed Medes and Persians. 

The law of average is the foundation of all cost-keeping 
systems and nearly all mercantile methods; it is always 
on the job and works while you sleep; you can not escape 
its merciless methods and your disbelief will not affect it 
in the least. Do you believe it? It will get you whether 
you do or not. 


How Much Productive Time? 


The question of the amount of productive time that 
should be obtained in a printing-plant is important not only 
from the financial, but also from a psychological, point of 
view, as a constant striving after the impossible is sure to 
demoralize an organization of workmen and lead to losses 
greater than those that are sought to be avoided. 

In the various departments of the plant there will natu- 
rally be different percentages of productive time, but these 
will not vary as much as some writers and speakers at 
printers’ gatherings have led their readers and hearers 
to expect. 

A long experience and careful collation of results have 
shown the facts to be that very few plants achieve an effi- 
ciency of over seventy per cent in any of their departments 
under ordinary conditions of general job printing. In the 
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composing-room the average is seldom over sixty-five per 
cent productive. 

There are a number of printers who will challenge this 
assertion and tell us that their plants show a much higher 
rating. There will also be hundreds of others who will 
know, and say nothing. about the fact, that their plants 
run nearer sixty per cent productive. 

If any evidence of this is needed, it can be found in the 
returns of the Census Bureau, which show that the output 
of the printing business of the United States amounts to 
about one and one-quarter times the total amount of the 
capital invested in it. And as a printing business compels 
the investment of practically three-fourths of its capital 
in fixed plant and leaves only one-fourth for handling 
business, it shows a very unsatisfactory condition. Other 
businesses turn their capital several times a year; some- 
times as often as five. 

A recent series of letters to one of the secretaries of an 
active printers’ organization showed that of one hundred 
plants to which the inquiry was sent, eighty replies were 
received. Of these, sixty were using the cost system and 
ten others were keeping accurate time records without 
attempting to ascertain the cost per hour. This large per- 
centage is explainable by the fact that the letter was sent 
only to plants supposed to be using the cost system. 

Of these seventy plants keeping records, forty-six 
reported that their productive time was less than seventy 
per cent of the time that should have appeared to the credit 
of each department. Five reported a percentage of less 
than sixty per cent, and only five had over seventy per cent 


productive. Only one reached eighty-four in the press- 


room, and one eighty-two. 

It stands to reason that a composing-room can not show 
over about sixty-eight per cent on account of the time neces- 
sarily taken up by distribution and proofreading, together 


with a reasonable allowance for an occasional idle hour and 
the dull season of the year. 

In the pressroom we do not have the distribution prob- 
lem to cut down production, but there are other things that 
make it impossible to get a large percentage without resort- 
ing to a sort of faking process, which some houses indulge 
in, of charging on the time-ticket as productive the time 
used in oiling up the press, getting the foreman’s O. K., 
wash-ups, and other small items that they can not sell to 
their customers. 

This faking of the cost records does not deceive any one 
but the man who does it. It may show a smaller cost per 
hour and a seemingly higher efficiency on the monthly rec- 
ord, but the facts will not bear it out. The time-sheets 
should be so kept that the amount shown on them will be 
the amount of time actually charged to the customer; and 
a monthly summary of the time charged on the monthly 
record of chargeable and non-chargeable hours of each 
department should balance with a summary of the amount 
of chargeable hours actually charged on the jobs billed. 
Any discrepancy between these amounts is simply an error, 
and most generally a loss, as few are the times when a 
customer is charged for more than the time-ticket shows. 

There is another important point in connection with 
what might be called padding the chargeable hours, and 
that is the fact that if we use too high a figure here we 
get too low an hour-cost, and this makes us sell the jobs 
on which there is no faking at too low a price, while the 
faked ones only reach normal at the most. This means a 
loss that grows greater the longer the practice is continued. 

Always bear in mind that the figures representing 
hours, which you are so apt to treat carelessly, are just 
as much dollars as the figures you put in your ledger to 
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represent the money you handle. You do not attempt to 
persuade yourself that your bank deposit is bigger than it 
is, then why persuade yourself that you are getting more 
hours out of your workrooms than you are? 

The average plant will get about sixty-five per cent pro- 
ductive in the composing-room, and seventy-five to seventy- 
eight in the pressroom. The only department where this 
is exceeded is in the hand bindery, where ninety per cent 
should be had with full efficiency of management. 


An Interesting Estimate. 

Here is an estimate on a class of work which, because 
of the extension of cost-finding among manufacturers, is 
becoming more and more frequent in the average printing- 
plant devoted to commercial work. The average cost expert 
in other lines than the printing business is very apt to con- 
trive intricate forms for record-keeping, such as the one 
shown in the reduced copy herewith, and the printer is 
expected to produce them at a minimum price. 

This job comes in the class that must be made from type 
because the edition is so small that it would be more costly 
to engrave it by any known method. A careful examina- 
tion shows that nearly all the horizontal rules run clear 
across the page and that the exceptions are heavier rules . 
in line or blanks, so that this form can be set quickly from 
rules and slugs in an office employing a linotype, or almost 
as rapidly by hand. The down rules are few in number and 
easily set. In thus making two forms of the job the time 
of composition is greatly reduced, and the additional make- 
ready and thousand impressions will not by any means 
make up the cost. 

The inquiry called for 1,000 blanks, 12 by 15 inches, 
printed one side in black ink on ledger paper. (Our reduced 
copy will hardly give a correct idea of how the original copy 
appeared to the printer who received the request.) The 
horizontal lines in the copy are just twelve points apart. 

Here is how it figures out, according to an expert esti- 
mator: Additional 


Stock : 1M. 
29 2-5 pounds Jackson Ledger, 17 by 28, 28-pound, 
at 10% cents $3.09 
Add 10 per cent for handling E 31 
Cutting Stock Before Printing: 
1-5 hour, at $1.05 : -10 
Composition : 
12 hours, at $1.30 
Lock-up, 2 forms, *% hour, at $1.50 
Make-ready : 
2 forms, 3 hours, at 95 cents 
Running: 
1,000 each form, 2,000 impressions, 224 hours, at 95 


1M. 


Add 25 per cent 


Sell at 

In setting this job on a monotype, using an eight-point 
face on a ten-point body and using two-point rule for the 
lines, a considerable saving of time could be made, as when 
the composition was finished all that would be necessary 
would be to slip in the rules and a few leads besides the 
head-lines; but we have figured it as a hand-set job because 
that is the fair and proper charge to the customer, who 
has a right to average service and not to any special, rapid 
facilities the printer may have the brains and nerve to 
acquire. He is surely getting all that he is entitled to when 
he gets a price about twenty per cent lower than the old 
way because the printer is wise enough to use the two-form 


method. 
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Efficiency and Cost. 

There seems to be a notion in the minds of printers that 
increased efficiency will in some way enable them to make 
lower prices and scoop all the desirable business in their 
sections, and this is common even where a small improve- 
ment in efficiency has been obtained by means of the cost 
system and the closing up of the leaks it has shown to exist. 
This idea is very erroneous and is preventing real progress 
among those who hold it. 
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an extent that prices might be cut has led many printers 
into serious error in attempts to attain efficiency; while 
on the other hand, the idea that it meant only more labor 
to the workman has caused it to meet with opposition from 
the men. 

As usual, truth lies between. The result of efficiency is 
to increase the possible product from a certain investment 
in plant, provided that investment is in machinery and 
tools suitable for the business. The result of efficiency on 
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Reproduction of an Intricate Form for Record-Keeping. 


Efficiency will eliminate costly errors in management 
and in working, and give a greater output per unit of 
expense through this elimination, but it is very apt to 
increase the cost of the unit of production, or the productive 
hour, while decreasing the cost of the unit of product 
through using the time formerly taken up with useless 
motions and effort. 

To produce efficiency will cost something, and to main- 
tain it will cost moré, but the result will be greater profit 
to the proprietor and better wages to the workman in the 
shop where the standard of efficiency is kept fairly high. 

The thought that it was a cheapener of product to such 


the part of the workman is to make it easier for him to 
perform the kind of labor to which he is assigned, and 
therefore he is able to do more and better work with the 
same amount of physical effort. The combination of these 
two factors in true efficiency means a larger profit for the 
proprietor and higher wages for the man, and in a very 
few instances a lower selling price for the article produced. 

Apply this to the printing business and it affords a big 
incentive to the employing printer to create in his shop the 
highest possible efficiency and share the good results with 
his workmen. Efficient work is always quality work — 
better of its kind than can be obtained in the inefficient 
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plant — therefore it is easier to sell and there is no need of 
selling it on price. Printers everywhere are complaining 
of the narrow margins of profit in the business, and their 
only salvation is the promotion of true efficiency and the 
holding of the increased margin as a profit. 

True efficiency will reduce cost, but not to as great an 
extent as it will increase quality, and not sufficiently to 
make a factor for price-cutting. 


What is Overequipment? 


Seems like an easy question to answer, does it not? 
Overequipment is any equipment in excess of the proper 
amount to economically conduct the business. 

From which we can infer that overequipment may exist 
in any department of the plant and consist of either machin- 
ery or men, though it is usually machinery that is referred 
to in speaking of equipment. 

“ But,” asks some reader, “ how shall we know when 
we have more than enough equipment to economically han- 
dle the business we can obtain?” That is different and not 
so easily answered because of the way it is asked. It is 
possible to give an exact answer in any individual case 
after analyzing conditions under which the plant is actually 
working and comparing them with the amount of business 
done. 

Accurate records of production are the first step toward 
securing a correct answer to the question “ Are we over- 
equipped?” Then these must be analyzed with judgment 
and a decision made for each department as to its mechan- 
ical and human equipment. We must consider each class of 
machines by itself and decide whether we have more than 
the number needed for the amount of work handled by them 
and whether we could not get better results with a smaller 
number of machines with a more liberal allowance of the 
human element, or whether we need less of both. For 
instance, in one plant seven pressmen to seven presses are 
turning out more work than nine presses with five press- 
men. 

The installation of the cost system has established the 
fact that machinery that is not used in productive work for 
at least sixty per cent of the time is a burden and should 
be eliminated, except in the case of small machines that 
are inexpensive in cost and infrequently used as tools rather 
than as machines, in which case their cost and maintenance 
is considered as an expense. 

While the only correct method of ascertaining whether 
a plant is overequipped is to carefully analyze the cost 
records of each department machine by machine, there is 
a rough-and-ready way of getting at the bare fact of over- 
equipment by means of averages. 

To illustrate: When a plant with five presses shows an 
annual output of only 6,000 productive hours, there is good 
reason to suppose that it is seriously overequipped. A 
press running 300 days a year should show at least 1,500 
to 1,600 productive hours to be profitable, which is from 
7,500 to 8,000 hours for the five presses. If the records 
show only 6,000 hours sold, then there is an overequipment 
of one press and possibly two, for it is possible to get 6,000 
hours out of three presses, and easy to do it with four. 

The composing-room? Just as easy. A _ properly 
equipped composing-room should have about $800 worth of 
equipment for each compositor, stoneman and make-up man 
employed in it; if it has more than this it is probable that 
it is overequipped. Each employee should produce an 
average of 1,600 productive, or salable, hours per year 
(counting foremen, proofreaders, distributors and boys as 
non-producers). This is sixty-seven per cent, and a well- 
managed plant should show seventy or seventy-two per cent 
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productive of the hours paid for. In case of an excess of 
material, it will usually be found in the shape of fonts of 
type seldom or never used, and cuts, ornaments and electros 
that have gone out of style and are only eating up interest 
and storage. If it is a case of the human element showing 
too low a percentage of productive time, there may be two 
reasons — yes, three. There may be too many employees 
— overequipment of labor. This may be either too many 
producers working too few productive hours or too great a 
proportion of non-producers, sometimes made necessary to 
handle the overequipment of material. Third, there may 
be really an underequipment of the right class of material 
and tools that is causing a waste of time and necessitating 
an increase in number of employees. Lack of sorts, insuffi- 
cient number of chases, shortage of leads and spacing-out 
material, and niggardliness in buying small fonts of type 
will produce this third class of trouble and force a surplus 
of employees. 

The record of the total hours sold for a year will give 
you the information necessary in each department to deter- 
mine if it is too liberally equipped. Divide the number of 
hours of each class of machines by the number of machines 
of that kind, and if the resulting quotient is less than 1,600 
look around for the reason. Then take your busiest period 
of three months and your slackest period of the same 
length and repeat the operation. If the busy period does 
not show 2,000 hours, you may be sure that you are in pos- 
session of too much machinery. If the slack period shows 
less than 1,200 hours you have another proof that you 
ought to dispose of a portion of your equipment. 

If your pressroom is not giving you seventy per cent 
productive of the hours that the plant is open, you are 
carrying a dead load that you should cut at least twenty 
per cent, or one machine out of five, for it is a well-known 
fact that where there is an excess of either machines or 
labor there will also be a slackness of discipline and 
unwarranted amount of non-productive time or excess of 
time charged to certain jobs. 

“Tf you did this you would not be able to meet the 
demands of the rush season.” That is specious reasoning, 
for in emergencies and under pressure of a rush of busi- 
ness it is possible to run for considerable periods at an 
average of ninety per cent productive, or even higher, in 
the pressroom and bindery. And if it were not, it would be 
cheaper to farm out some of the less particular work to 
your less fortunate competitors and friends during the 
peak load of the busy season. 

Twenty per cent overequipment will increase your hour- 
cost from eight to ten per cent, which is enough to eat up 
a considerable part of your profit or cut you out of orders 
in case of competitive estimating. 

To answer the question with which we started: Over- 
equipment is any excess of mechanical or human equipment 
in the shop or office beyond the amount necesary to han- 
dle the business you have with despatch and economy. In 
most cases it will be found to be mechanical, because it is 
so easy to drop a workman or two from the pay-roll when 
dull times come, while it is next to impossible to screw up 
courage to dispose of the machinery you foolishly bought 
during that rush which you thought was going to last for- 
ever. But unless you learn the lesson and can work out a 
boom season without swamping the profits of the next 
three years by buying machinery that you only imagine 
you need, you will continue to be overequipped. 

It doesn’t take an expert to point out the machines that 
you ought to get rid of, but it takes a lot of courage to let 
them go. Your time records will show you how many you 
should let go, then it is up to you. 
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Where to Charge the Wash-Up. 


In auditing a semi-annual statement of a cost system 
recently, it was found that the pressroom showed a short- 
age of production of about seven per cent on presses that 
were practically running all the time on very long runs, 
sometimes extending over several weeks on the same form. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that this had been the case 
for almost a year, and the cost clerk said that she sup- 
posed it was all right because the time-tickets showed from 
half an hour to an hour a day as non-productive time. 

A trip was made to the pressroom and an examination 
made of a number of tickets, but neither the tickets nor the 
pressroom records showed a reason for the apparently 
excessive non-productive time. A little investigation, how- 
ever, brought out the fact that it was the habit to oil up the 


Let us digress here and answer a question that we know 
is in the reader’s mind: “ How can the management be 
blamed for climatic conditions?” Most printing-plants 
are located in any old kind of a building, on any floor 
or the basement, without any attention to the fact that 
changes of temperature and degree of moisture during the 
running of a job affect the register by change in the size 
of the sheet and affect the quality of the work by the 
hygroscopic effect on the rollers, causing them to handle 
the ink differently. As proper attention to heating and 
ventilating facilities will obviate the most of these troubles, 
it is certainly up to the management to see that the right 
facilities are provided for producing a uniform degree of 
temperature and humidity, and that the customer should 
not be called upon to pay for its failure to do so. 
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presses and put in the rollers after the starting bell, and 
to stop and wash up before stopping time, with a full allow- 
ance for any little emergency that. might cause delay in 
getting away on time. At first this time had been put down 
to oiling and wash-up, then the item was forgotten and 
the time simply put down in the idle or non-productive col- 
umn, the pressman saying that the cost clerk knew what 
it meant and that he had to hurry to get his tickets in at 
night and make his train. As this had been going on for 
almost a year, and there were eleven presses in the room, 
it is evident that there had been quite a loss from this care- 
less method. The cost clerk had been instructed to be 
careful not to charge anything to a job that it was not cer- 
tain actually belonged to it, and was therefore allowing all 
this to go as lost time. 

But, some will ask, “ Should the customer pay for the 
wash-up?” Why not? Any operation necessary to the 
proper completion of the job should be charged to that job. 
Periodical wash-ups, varying in frequency according to the 
_ character of the work and the ink used, are necessary to 
the proper working of the press and should therefore be 
charged for as part of the running time. Unusual changes 
of rollers, or wash-ups that are caused by out-of-the-ordi- 
nary weather conditions are not included in this, as they 
are the fault of the management and not caused by a 
demand of the customer. 


Back to cur subject. When a long run is placed on a 
press and a good make-ready established, all of the time, 
from the running of the first sheet to the last, barring acci- 
dents, is chargeable to the job. Thus, 100,000 sheets of 
ordinary work would probably be run at a speed of 1,200 
an hour, and allowing time for putting up the lifts for 
hand feeding and the stops for wash-up (usually twice a 
day on this class of work) would produce about 950 impres- 
sions per chargeable hour and require 106 hours for its 
completion, for all of which the customer should pay. 

On the other hand, should some one on the floor above 
drop a heavy weight and cause dirt and dust to fall from 
the ceiling onto the press, necessitating a wash-up, such a 
wash-up would be “ on the house,” to use the vernacular. 

A press is generally supposed to be in normal condition 
in the average shop with black ink in the fountain, and 
when a short run of a colored ink is made, the job requir- 
ing it should be charged with two wash-ups that are 
required to put on the colored ink, and to return the press 
to its normal condition. This is not always done, but a 
little thought will convince you of the soundness of the 
principle and the justness of the charge. 

As to the oiling up and putting in of the rollers at 
starting time — morning and noon —this is part of the 
necessary running of the press and goes into the running 
time for that reason, though you may wish to keep a record 
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of it to see that no more time is used in this way than is 
necessary. Keep the item as a charge on the time-ticket, 
but instruct your cost clerk to make sure that it is put 
where it will be paid for and also included in the produc- 
tive time in making up the percentage at the end of the 
month and year. In practice we have found that where a 
separate charge is made in the non-productive column for 
oiling up, the time is very apt to be a time-killer, while 
where the pressmen and helpers know that it is considered 
as productive time and scanned just as carefully as the 
running time, it is rushed through much faster. Not that 
the pressmen attempt to deliberately pad the time, but 
because there is a sort of psychological effect upon an 
ordinary individual when handling something that he 
thinks does not cost anything that makes him careless and 
wasteful of it in spite of himself. In large plants, like the 
one mentioned above, it pays to have all oiling up and 
washing up done as a porterage job outside running hours, 
when it can be done by cheaper and less skilled labor, 
leaving the full number of shop hours for productive work. 
In such a case, these items naturally become a department 
expense and are spread over all the work done, and the 
number of extra hours charged will more than offset the 
extra expense and probably reduce the hour cost instead 
of increasing it. 

Half an hour a day for eleven presses is five and a 
half hours a day, or 1,650 hours a year of 300 days. Sup- 
pose we save only half of this by getting paid for it, it 
would mean 825 hours at an average of $1.75 an hour 
selling price, or a total of $1,343.75, which many of us are 
now losing, or $122 a press. Such a saving would pay 
for the extra wages for the wash-up man and leave a 
respectable margin for real profit. It would considera- 


bly increase your saleable hours without correspondingly 


increasing the outlay. 

One concrete example: A shop running four cylinders 
found that the changing of the method of wash-up meant 
to them, with a 76 per cent productive time, an increase 
of 450 hours a year selling at $2 an hour, or $900, which 
was almost equal to the depreciation of the department 
of $1,100. In this case the cost of the saving was the pay- 
ment of $3 a week extra to one of the feeders to work a 
little later and start a little earlier in the morning. 

Charge wash-up time and all other time that rightfully 
belongs to the job and you will find that your efficiency 
will increase and your hour cost drop in the pressroom. 


Which Was the Robber? 


Among the favorite phrases of the buyers of printing 
who are looking for lower prices or reductions in their bills 
are “ That is highway robbery,” and “ Do you want to rob 
me before my face, charging such prices as that?” We 
have all met this class of buyer as well as the more polite 
ones, who merely suggest that we can not possibly know 
anything about the business to ask such prices. 

Here is a concrete case where the usual course has been 
followed, even to asking an estimate on the finished job 
from some other printer and using that as a club to ham- 
mer down the already too low bill. Perhaps it will be best 
to give our correspondent’s letter in full, as it so fully 
explains the case, and then give our estimate of the real 
value of the job: 

Kindly send me a profitable estimate on the enclosed job (some office 
stationery), which was given to us to rule out a line and add a new 


street address. 

In order to better acquaint you with conditions, we will give you a 
few particulars. We were not asked a price when the job was taken. 
A few were printed with black ink as first ordered and then submitted 
to the firm, who ordered the balance of the job to be printed in colored 
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ink. As a price was not given in advance, an accurate account of the 
cost of turning out the work from a country newspaper office was kept, 
the reguiar way of figuring including presswork, composition, tearing 
off old wrappers on each 500, and relabeling and doing up same. The 
job necessitated washing up the job press several times, and we deliv- 
ered the work in good shape at the following figures: 
Full letter size, 9,200, and half letter, 4,400, making 13,600 in all, 

at 75 cents per 1,000 
Full sheet bill-heads, 4,500, at $1.10 per 1,000 
No. 6 to folio bill-heads, 15,600, at $1 per 1,000 
Statements, 10,400, at $1 per 1,000 


After we completed the job the firm sent to a one-man job office for 
an estimate on the work, giving the number, ete., and sent these figures 
to us, stating that we had robbed them. Our competitor's estimate: 


Letter-heads, 13,600, at 50 cents per 1,000 

Bill-heads, 20,000, at 60 cents per 1,000, padded 

Statements, 10,400, at 60 cents per 1,000, padded 

Change of form of statement 

(OE) ee ee OLE, 2) |: Bea Sa re 


Here is the old story of giving the second bidder imper- 
fect data as to what has been done or is to be done, and 
getting a low price; and it is also the old trick of going to 
a known low-price shop for the second price. 

In fact, our correspondent’s price was too low, especially 
his first item, as will be seen by a study of the following 
estimate at Chicago prices: 

Stock: None. 
Cutting Stock Before Printing: 

Cut off old padding, 1 hour, at $1.05 
Composition : 

22 hour, including lock-up, at $1.50 

Make-ready: ‘ 
2 forms, 4% hour each, 24 hour, at 95 cents 
Running: 
44,100 impressions, 35 hours, at 95 cents 
Binding: 
Padding, 304 pads, at 1 cent 
Tearing off old wrappers and relabeling 
Outside Work : 
Packing and delivery..... PTET TE TT eI 


Though some of our readers may think that a country 
office should be able to produce the work at lower prices 
than the big city, a careful analysis will prove that the 
figures given are really conservative and that about the 
only place where the country shop would have advantage is 
in the composing-room, and the amount of composition is 
so small as to be almost negligible. The most that could be 
saved would be less than five per cent of the cost, and any 
other allowance would have to come out of the profits. 

This job is one of a class that is of frequent occurrence 
in all printing-plants, and one that is usually sold at cost 
or less through a habit that many salesmen have of quot- 
ing a dollar a thousand (sometimes less) without investi- 
gating the amount of work required. 

In this case the work was lithographed, and part of it 
having been padded, a number of changes of guide were 
required to make register. Those who have handled this 
class of work know just how aggravating it sometimes is. 





BE methodical if you would succeed in business, or in 
anything. Have a work for every moment, and mind the 
moment’s work. Whatever your calling, master all its bear- 
ings and details, its principles, instruments and applica- 
tions. Method is essential if you would get through your 
work easily and with economy of time.— W. Matthews. 
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FROM PAPER-MILL TO PRESSROOM. 
NO. VII.— PAPER-MAKING — Continued. 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT. 





PIMC) H&CHNIQUE.— The importance of the for- 

. =| mation of the sheet on the machine wire is 
i= = the same as on the hand mold, as subse- 
tS = quent pressing and calendering can only 
= =| modify faulty formation. The stuff should 
2 be uniform and even in texture. The press 
TH Tuum| rolls must be ground with absolute accu- 
—— faey, and slightly crowned to allow for 
their sagging. Otherwise water would be unevenly expelled 
from the web, possibly causing a damp streak throughout 
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immediate readjustment at the wet end can avoid con- 
siderable variation in the product. Then, from end to end, 
the long machine must be watched carefully, so that the 
pressing, drying and calendering may all be kept uniform. 
A bungler should find no place in the machine-room, but 
it is desirable that consumers have sufficient appreciation 
of human limitations, as applied to paper-making, to admit 
proper allowances for normal variations. 

CYLINDER MACHINE.— The cylinder machine, invented 
by John Dickinson about ten years after the Fourdrinier, 
is much the same as the wet machine described in Chapter 
II, with the addition of press rolls, driers and calenders. 
The single-cylinder machine is used for making light- 
weight tissues and other thin papers. Cylinder vats can 
also be arranged in series, as on board machines, so that 
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CYLINDER VATS, MADE BY THE PUSEY & JONES CO. 


The felts which convey the paper are omitted so as to get a clearer view of the molds. 


the entire run of paper, which would show in the finished 
product. 

If a portion were pressed too hard it would contain less 
moisture as it reached the driers and become dry before 
adjacent sections. If the paper were calendered, the 
moister parts would take on a smoother surface than the 
dryer parts. 

Another feature to be closely watched on particular 
papers is to eliminate, as far as possible, the impress of 
the weave of the wire cloth, which is left in the under side 
of the web. This can be accomplished to so fine a degree, 
by a skilful man, that the difference between the two sides 
of the paper is scarcely discernible. 

Thus we see that it is well nigh impossible to reduce 
the making of paper to an exact science, and a reasonable 
variation must be accepted, both in weight and finish. The 
successful management of a paper-machine depends, from 
start to finish, on careful, experienced judgment and alert 
attention. If the beater man dilutes one batch of stuff 
more than another, the variation will show the minute 
the altered stuff appears on the machine, and only an 


the webs formed on each cylinder can be combined. This 
is accomplished by an arrangement of felts which run 
tangent to the cylinders, picking off the formed paper auto- 
matically from each successive mold. 

The felt runs between squeeze rolls, so that the various 
plys of paper are pressed together, forming a single thick- 
ness. Machines of this type can make very thick sheets, 
and are used for making bristol boards, blanks, boxboard, 
strawboard, etc. 

The number and arrangement of driers on any machine 
depends on the product to be derived. Fast-running 
machines, such as the large news mills are equipped with, 
have necessarily a large number of driers, as they turn 
off fifty tons or so a day and require a great drying capac- 
ity. Slow-running machines, such as are used in fine 
writing-paper mills, need a much smaller number, as the 
average fine writing-paper machine produces little over 
three or four tons a day. 

The arrangement and number of smoothing and cal- 
ender rolls is also dependent on the class of paper to be 
made. 
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One can easily appreciate that, while the general prin- 
ciples of all paper-making are identical, there is call for a 
wide variety of arrangements, such as those cited, to meet 
the varying requirements of different classes of paper. 

SURFACE SIZING.— Surface sizing, or animal sizing, 
necessitates a vat with squeeze rolls. The paper is first 
run over enough driers to dry it; then introduced into the 
vat of hot size. On the cheaper grades the size is dried on 
the machine by a special skeleton drying apparatus, but 
the better grades are cut off and piled up by the “ lay-boy ” 
at the end of the machine, then transferred to drying lofts 
and hung up over poles to dry. Hence the term “ loft- 
dried.” Any special finish has then to be applied sheet 
by sheet. 

FINISHING PAPER.— Finishing paper is accomplished 
either on the paper-machine itself, or after the paper 
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ways. <A plain, smoothed surface is obtained by passing 
the sheets, which are automatically fed, through calen- 
der stacks. 

PLATING.— Plating was first resorted to as a means of 
smoothing paper in the sheet, but when a linen, or pebbled, 
or any other special finish is desired, it is also accomplished 
in a plating machine. This consists of two heavy rolls. 
The sheets of paper, with a metal plate top and bottom, 
are passed through the rolls under heavy pressure. If a 
linen finish is desired, pieces of linen are placed between 
the plates on both sides of the sheets so that the linen tex- 
ture is embossed into the paper. 

Embossed papers are usually finished from the roll 
by running between iron rolls with embossing patterns 
engraved into them. 


SUPERCALENDERING.— Supercalenders are machines, 

















FINISHING-ROOM, CRANE & CO. 
The machine on the right is a plater. 


is turned off the machine it may be treated by special 
apparatus. 

Wove AND Lap Papers.— A so-called wove paper is 
made with a plain dandy, covered with fine wire cloth the 
same texture all over. Laid paper is really a water-marked 
paper, in which the whole surface is marked by a specially 
constructed dandy which imprints a mark in imitation of 
the early hand molds. There are heavy lines running with 
the grain of the paper and lighter lines running across. 

ANTIQUE.— An “ antique” surface is obtained by skip- 
ping the calender rolls and leaving the paper rough as it 
comes off the felt to the driers. A medium finish is obtained 
by a slight calendering, while the highest machine finish, 
and the so-called English finish, is obtained by a heavy 
calendering. 

WATER FINISH.— A common method of obtaining a 
high finish on heavy papers is by the use of “ water doc- 
tors,” which keep two or more of the calender rolls moist. 
The surface thus imparted is called a “ water finish.” 

Fine writing-papers may be finished in a variety of 


apart from the paper-machine itself, for making high- 


finished paper. The rolls vary in number. Each alternate 
roll is made of hard paper. In treating uncoated stock 
there are also one or two steam boxes to moisten the paper 
before it is calendered. This softens the surface fibers, and 
they can then be rolled flatter and hence take a shinier sur- 
face. The alternate rolls in a stack for calendering coated 
papers are made of cotton, and no steam boxes can be used. 

The paper is run through the calenders in the web. 
All smooth, or special, finishes are gained only at added 
cost. Where the process takes place on the machine, more 
breakage is occasioned and more paper has to be sorted 
out, as the hard-finishing accentuates spots in the paper, 
and little lumps of fibers, which would pass unnoticed in 
an uncalendered or antique paper, are squashed down and 
blackened by calendering. Hence the higher cost of such 
papers. 

Supercalendering and plating bring into play different 
workmen, so that the labor cost is increased, and any 
finishing, sheet by sheet, is necessarily slow and more 














costly than that accomplished in a continuous process from 
the roll. 

COMBINING.— Many kinds of papers, as photo-mounts, 
double-thick covers and cardboards, are made by pasting 
two or more thicknesses together. This was formerly done 
in the sheet, but most of the pasting is now effected in 
the web. 

COATED PAPERS.— Coated papers are made by covering 
the surface of ordinary paper with a veneer of clay, mixed 
with some adhesive, as casein or glue, and suitably colored. 

The process is done in the roll, which first passes 
through the machine where the liquid coating is brushed 
onto the surface. Then it passes in automatically formed 
festoons through a long, heated room to dry, finally being 
rewound. The rolls are then taken to the supercalendar 
room and the paper is given the desired finish. 

Dull-finish coated papers require a special kind of coat- 
ing and re¢eive very light calendering. 

High-finished coated papers of the best grades are 
double-coated and run several times through the calenders. 

Another method of producing a high finish is known as 
flinting. In this process the paper is mechanically pol- 
ished by smooth flint stones and gains a very high luster. 
Such papers are most widely used as box covering. A simi- 
lar effect is obtained by friction calenders, and also by a 
brushing process, but the flinting produces a higher finish. 

The coating may be dyed to any color desired, so that 
coated and'glazed papers are obtainable in a wide variety 
of shades. ; 

GUMMED PAPERS.— Gummed papers are made by pass- 
ing the web through a machine, which coats it with glue, 
after which it passes over drying apparatus. 

Gummed paper for labels is usually finished in sheets, 
while for sealing tape and box stays it is ordinarily made 
up into rolls. 





MEETING OF CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

Codperation was the key-note of the meeting of the Chi- 
cage Trade Press Association, held at the Advertisers 
Association clubrooms, 123 West Madison street, Chicago, 
on Monday, evening, June 7, 1915. It was the last meeting 
prior to the summer recess, and a good dinner and fine 
program were the essentials of the evening. 

William B. Prescott, president of the association, who 
is at the Park Avenue Hospital suffering from a paralytic 
stroke, was feelingly spoken of during the evening, a motion 
being passed instructing the secretary to send Mr. Prescott 
flowers every week during the continuance of his illness, 
and with them the cordial esteem and wishes from the 
members for a speedy recovery. 

W. J. McDonaugh, vice-president of the association, 
was the presiding officer of the evening, and in opening the 
meeting made a strong plea for harmonious effort in all 
actions of the organization. 

The speakers of the evening were Edward M. Nolan, 
of the Mahin Advertising Company; George E. Green, 
general sales agent of the Shredded Wheat Biscuit Com- 
pany; Mr. Woltz, head of the committee on pageantry of 
the forthcoming convention of advertising men, and Fred- 
erick L. Brown, general secretary of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Mr. Nolan made a strong plea for codperation between 
members of the trade press and the advertising agencies, 
declaring that the best results could be obtained for all 
concerned were this condition to prevail. 

George E. Green spoke at length on how to “hire and 
fire” solicitors. Mr. Green said that humane treatment, 
backed by codperation, were the largest factors in getting 
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the best results from salesmen. “ The man who works 
with the fear of losing his job staring him in the face,” 
said he, “never gets the results that would be his under 
other circumstances. The employer of men must be a stu- 
dent of human nature and have some appreciative under- 
standing of the man’s character and eccentricities ere he 
employs him. With this knowledge he can handle his men 
in such a way that each can and will do his best. There 
are certain general rules in every establishment which are 
applicable to all, yet the wise employer will recognize that 
there are certain traits of character in each of his em- 
ployees which must be cared for separately, and which, if 
properly attended to, will mean dollars and cents to the 
house and a happy and contented employee.” 

Mr. Woltz asked the members of the Trade Press Asso- 
ciation to codperate with his committee by participating 
in the great pageant of Monday night, June 21. This was 
agreed upon, and a committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

Frederick L. Brown, general secretary and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, made a strong plea for codperation on the 
part of the trade press of Chicago with that of the asso- 
CINUIONs ee 


PRINTERS SUPPLYMENS CLUB OF CHICAGO. 

The Printers Supplymens Club of Chicago held its final 
meeting before the summer recess at the Fort Dearborn 
Hotel on Friday evening, June 4, 1915. Following the 
usual dinner, addresses were made by Benjamin B. Her- 
bert, of the National Printer Journalist, and Mr. Rogers, 
of Boston. 

Mr. Herbert spoke at some length on “ Helpful Sales- 
manship and Conservation,” supplementing his remarks by 
reading letters from some of the leading men in the trade 
anent the subject-matter of his address. 

Mr. Rogers spoke in behalf of the exhibition of printers’ 
material at the Coliseum and made a strong plea to the 
supply men to take part. A committee was appointed to 
prepare for the exhibit. 

The May meeting of the club was held at the same hotel 
on the seventh. At the business session which followed the 
table d’hote dinner, George H. Benedict, of the Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype Company, was elected treas- 
urer, to succeed H. E. Delbare, resigned. President H. L. 
Everett then introduced P. W. Thomas, who talked on 
the “ Chemical Situation as Regards Printers’ Ink.” 

The Printers Supplymens Club is an offshoot of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Order of Pica, having been formed 
in December, 1914, by members of that organization who 
desired to have a salesmen’s association which would mean 
more to the trade and to themselves than had “ Pica.” 
Temporary officers were chosen and a committee appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws. On the eighth of the 
following January the club was organized, officers elected, 
and constitution and by-laws adopted. 

The club meets on the first Friday of each month 
(except the months of July, August and September), hav- 
ing a dinner and one or more speakers on subjects that 
are educational, or of interest apart from the various 
trades that members of the club are interested in. 

The organization has sixty-five members at present, but 
according to Secretary Charles H. Collins, this will be 
increased to one hundred very soon, as every meeting shows 
an influx of new members. The officers of the club are as 
follows: H. L. Everett, president; George E. Crane, vice- 
president; George H. Benedict, treasurer, and Charles H. 
Collins, secretary. 
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““YOU BET THOSE KIDS ARE HAVING A GOOD TIME.” 
(See page 484.) 


Photograph by Eugene J. Hall, Oak Park, Ill. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Some Possessive Forms. 


L. P. A., Lubbock, Texas, writes: ‘“ Am enclosing clip- 
ping from the Dallas Evening Journal. Their main head- 
line reads, ‘ Wilson is proud of fleet and it’s readiness.’ 
Note the form ‘it’s.’ Am I right or wrong in saying that 
this is dead wrong? I claim that ‘it’s’ is a contraction of 
‘it is,’ and never a possessive form of the third person 
neuter pronoun. Some parties here disagree with me, 
hence this letter. Please answer plainly. Also I claim that 
‘it’ can never be plural, but its plural form is ‘ they’ and 
‘them’; that possessive pronouns never take an apos- 
trophe, and that ‘ fleet’ is not plural, but a collective noun 
in the singular number. Another question: A large cir- 
cular is headed, ‘ Jno. P. Lewis & Co’s Cash Raising Sale.’ 
The firm name for this firm always predominates. In the 
above it was a full line of 15-line wood type. Now what 
is the best form for this possessive abbreviation, ‘ Co’s,’ 
‘ Co.’s,’ or ‘ Co’s.,’ especially with reference to the symmetry 
of the page? Also find head ‘ Lubbock High School Closes 
21st.’ Is the ‘st’ in good form for leading head? If not, 
how can this be remedied? Would like to ask about 3,000 
more questions, but suppose you will want to publish 
some other matter and a few advertisements in your valued 
publication.” 

Answer.— The plainest possible answer to the first 
question is found in the Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, in the list of forms of possessive pronouns, given 
under the word possessive, and including ours, yours, its, 
and theirs. It strangely omits hers, which should have 
been given. This non-use of the apostrophe is purely con- 
ventional, since every noun in the possessive must have an 
apostrophe; but the omission from pronouns is universally 
practiced, so that any of these pronouns with an apostrophe 
is simply an example of ignorant absurdity. There is abso- 
jutely no accepted or acceptable authorization of the form 
“it’s readiness,” or anything like it. Some of the old-time 
grammarians advocated its use, of whom Robert Lowth 
was one of the most influential. The latest edition of his 
Grammar listed by Goold Brown was published in 1838. 
Brown criticizes him caustically, as follows: ‘“ Dr. Lowth 
says, ‘ Thy, my, her, our, your, their, are pronominal adjec- 
tives; but his (that is, he’s), her’s, our’s, your’s, their’s, 
have evidently the form of the possessive case: And, by 
analogy, mine, thine, may be esteemed of the same rank.’ 
But why did he not see, that by the same analogy, and 
also by the sense and meaning of the words, as well as by 
their distinctions of person, number, and gender, all the 
other six are entitled to ‘ the same rank’? In grammar, all 
needless distinctions are reprehensible. And where shall 
we find a more blamable one than this? It seems to have 
been based merely upon the false notion, that the posses- 
sive case of pronouns ought to be formed like that of nouns; 
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Replies can not be made by mail. 


whereas custom has clearly decided that they shall always 
be different: the former must never be written with an 
apostrophe; and the latter, never without it. Contrary 
to all good usage, however, the Doctor here writes ‘ her’s, 
our’s, your’s, their’s,’ each with a needless apostrophe.” Of 
course this applies also to the form omitted, “it’s.” “It’s” 
is a plain ignorant error for the possessive pronoun; it is 
properly usable only for “ it is.” 

“ Fleet ” is collective and singular. 
headline. 

The abbreviation is best in the form “ Co.’s,” although 
some people do not choose to have it so, among them Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne. “ Co.” is the abbreviation for “ Com- 
pany,” and the apostrophe and s are the sign of the 
possessive, and are properly added to the full form of the 
abbreviation, which includes the period in this use as 
logically as when unmodified. The objection to the period 
is esthetic, and I have no sympathy for anything but logic 
in such cases. The last of the three forms is totally objec- 
tionable, neither esthetic nor logical. 

The high-school heading had “ 21st,” the letters under 
query being superior, presumably to fit the space at com- 
mand. I can not see that any change is needed. 

Would like to have more of the 3,000 questions, although 
there is no telling how many or how few I can answer sat- 
isfactorily. 


It is so used in the 


“Rev. Smith,”’ “‘ Graduate.”’ 


Mrs. J. M. B., Wallowa, Oregon, sends the following: 
“Tn the time that my husband has been a subscriber to 
your paper I have been a very interested reader, especially 
of the proofroom page, as that is part of my duties in 
assisting my husband in his work. When I was in the 
schoolroom we were teaching in the grammar lessons that 
when speaking of a minister it was correct form to say 
‘Rev. Mr. Smith.’ Now I notice that many of the papers 
in this Western country say ‘ Rev. Smith.’ Have they any 
authority in doing so, or is it merely a local mannerism? 
When a pupil is graduated from a school should it not be 
spoken of in the passive voice, as ‘ He was graduated from 
the Hope School in May’? ” 

Answer.— The most approved form is “ The Rev. Mr. 
Smith,” although objection to “ Rev. Mr. Smith,” without 
the article, is not very strenuous or very common. Noth- 
ing is said about this in the latest editions of the diction- 
aries, but in the first edition of the Standard Dictionary, 
in the very useful department “ Faulty Diction,” unfortu- 
nately omitted from the revised edition, was the assertion 
that “‘ Rev. Smith, often used in the western United States, 
is harsh if not rude.” We may add that it is crude and 
rough, and we may say that we are glad that it still seems 
to be merely a local mannerism, and in our opinion not at 
all worthy of encouragement. 
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Originally pupils were said to be graduated, but for a 
long time it has been at least as frequently said that they 
graduate. The two methods of expression are treated as 
equally good in all dictionaries, and they are equally used 
by the best writers. Verbal critics used to insist that “he 
graduated ” was indefensible, but the use has become estab- 
nished now and is practically unobjectionable. The former 
objection to “ pupils graduate” has practically lost all its 
force, which used to be considerable, through conventional 
acceptance. Nevertheless, all grammatical and historical 
considerations favor the passive when a careful choice is to 
be made. 

An Old Rule for Spelling. 

J. P. P., Davenport, Iowa, writes: ‘ I read with consid- 
erable interest your article on spelling in the May issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and beg to offer a little jingle that 
was taught me in the primary grades. It may be fallible, 
but I have never as yet met with an exception to this rule. 

“<T’ before ‘e’ 
Except after ‘c’ 
And when sounded like ‘ a’ 
As in ‘ neighbor’ and ‘ weigh.’ ” 

Answer.— But how about seize, either and neither, 
height, as exceptions? I think you must have seen these 
words. The rule certainly is fallible. 





NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The great majority of proprietors — some seventy-odd 
— in the Dominion are members of the Newspaper Propri- 
etors’ Association of New Zealand, and at the annual meet- 
ings a great volume of business of considerable value to 
members is always transacted. This year’s gathering lasted 
throughout two days during the month of March. 

The president, P. Selig, general manager of the Christ- 
‘church Press Company, Ltd., delivered a lengthy annual 
address, in the course of which he referred to the titanic 
struggle Britain and her Allies were engaged in, and the 
influence of the war upon the newspaper business, and 
said it was gratifying that the New Zealand newspaper 
and printing world had contributed its share of men for 
the fighting-line. Employer and employee had responded 
nobly to the calls in aid of the various patriotic funds, 
and columns of space in the newspapers had been devoted 
to the support of all movements calculated to support 
King and Country. This, he was sure, would be continued. 
Reference was also made to the posting of the High Com- 
missioner’s telegrams, the censoring of news, the War 
Office’s regulations regarding the non-publication of news 
relating to the forces, freight on news-print paper and 
damage to same, free publicity, advertising agents, and 
many other matters of particular interest to the news- 
paper world. 

A vote of thanks to the municipality for placing the 
Council Chamber at the disposal of members for their 
executive and annual meetings was passed, and the sum 
of £25 donated to the local fund in aid of the Belgians. 

It was decided that the next annual meeting be held 
at Rotorua. 

Mr. P. Selig was unanimously reélected president and 
the other officers elected were as follows: Vice-President, 
F. E. Hyman; Committee, Messrs. L. Blundell, George 
Fenwick, F. Pirani, E. Abbey-Jones, H. Horton; Awards 
Committee, the president, Messrs. R. B. Bell, H. Horton, 
F. E. Hyman, F. Pirani and W. C. Weston; Honorable 
Auditor, Mr. E. G. Kerr; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
L. J. Berry. 


The Honorable the Minister of Internal Affairs and 
the Honorable Postmaster-General, who were in the dis- 
trict, were invited to attend the opening of the conference, 
but owing to prior engagements expressed their regret that 
they were unable to accept the invitation. 











View of Chelan Gorge (Chelan River) Near Chelan, Washington. 


Chelan River is the outlet of Lake Chelan, and empties into the 
Columbia River, which can be seen in the distance. 


Photograph by C. R. Herrand. 





HAD TOO MUCH PI. 

A printer in the Eagle office tells this: In the old days 
when a typo laid off he had to provide a substitute. A 
printer, named Jenks, wanting a layoff, was compelled to 
persuade a man who was not a printer to take his place 
at the case, explaining to him that he could be taken sud- 
denly sick and get away from the office before the fraud 
was discovered. 

Shortly after the fake substitute lined up before the 
case with its curious little boxes full of loose type, he was 
seized with fake pains. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked the foreman, 
coming to his side. 

“T don’t know,” said the fake printer. “I’m terribly 
sick. I can’t work. You can see that. I’ll have to close up 
for the night.” 

And he reached up and turned the upper case over on 
the lower one.— Wichita Eagle. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW WE GOT OUR ALPHABET. 
NO. XI.— THE ALPHABETIC DISCOVERIES. 
BY WALLACE RICE. 


Mra NTERESTING as the crigins of our alpha- 

isi| bet are in all their details, they are no 
more fascinating than the various inci- 
dents by which their results have been 
achieved — the patient working out of the 
: “| meaning of rock inscriptions the signifi- 
a §| cance of which had wholly perished from 
: the earth, with the following opening up 
of enormous vistas of human achievement through thou- 
sands of years, and the restoration to man’s knowledge of 
great civilizations the existence of which he had merely 
surmised and then only in dislocated fragments. 

It is a mighty rebuke to the pride of living man to 
reflect that all the marvels of ancient Egypt, of the vast 
empires that arose in Asia, and of the learning that accom- 
panied them should have been completely forgotten in the 
lapse of time. Great kings ruled over conquering peoples 
and their armies carried their fame to the ends of the 
known earth. They left the evidence of their glory in rocks 
and temples, pyramids and palaces. And lo! dusty time 
rolled on, and the names of kings and peoples lived no more 
in the memory of man until some patient spectacled Euro- 
pean scholar in his closet restored to us the glimpses of 
forgotten majesty. The great Rameses, builder, conqueror, 
and administrator, reigned long and nobly. Dying, he pro- 
vided himself with a secret tomb, where his embalmed 
corpse might lie in silent privacy until the coming of the 
day when soul and body should no more be strangers. And 
to-day that kingly form, royal still, is in a showcase in the 
museum at Cairo, for all to see who have a quarter of a 
dollar to pay for admission. Abraham Lincoln’s favorite 
poem began, “ O why should the spirit of mortal be proud! ” 

Egyptian hieroglyphics served to record the civilization 
which arose thousands of years ago in the Nile Valley dur- 
ing the whole period from the first dynasty down into the 
time of imperial Rome. The doings of humanity for long 
epochs were inscribed on stones imperishable under the 
rainless sky that all who saw might read of the marvels 
that they had made to be by patient and unremitting toil 
through the centuries. Then historical night fell upon 
them all—only through the chance preservation of the 
writings of the Greeks was anything known of Egypt at all 
that had not been set down in the Scriptures of the Jew and 
Christian. For fifteen hundred years no man lived to whom 
the hieroglyphs were anything more than a puzzle impossi- 
ble to solve. 

In 1799 French soldiers digging among the ruins of an 
ancient fort near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile came upon 
a slab of black basalt which contained inscriptions in three 
differing characters, the uppermost in hieroglyphs, the 
middle in demotic Egyptian, and the lowest in Greek. 
This last, easily read, showed that the fifth Ptolemy, called 
Fpiphanes, descendant of the Greeks who had conquered 
the land under Alexander the Great, founder of Alexan- 
dria, had shown such generosity to the priests of Isis that 
they had caused the stone to be set in place on March 27, 
B. C. 196, possibly as an encouragement for further royal 
bounty to be bestowed upon them. The stone fell into the 
hands of Sir William Hamilton on the capitulation of 
Alexandria, and became the source of two independent 
investigations, one by Jean Francois Champollion, the other 
by Dr. Thomas Young. The Frenchman and Englishman, 
aided by the excellent guess of Zoega that the inscriptions 
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within oblong curves, called from their shape by the French 
“cartouches ” (cartridges), contained royal names which 
duly appeared in the Greek, solved the riddle of the ages: 
Young, so far as the names of Ptolemy and his queen, 
Berenice, and of several of the native gods were concerned, 
and Champollion going further until he had demonstrated 
that the Egyptian writings were partly alphabetic and 
partly pictorial, true letters mingled with pictographs. 

Through this one of the great empires of antiquity was 
restored to the knowledge of men to such an extent that 
large libraries can hardly contain the knowledge we have 
gained of these early predecessors of ours upon the earth. 
It was in 1822 that Champollion placed this new science of 
Egyptology upon a firm foundation. 

The cuneiform inscriptions had been lost sight of in 
Europe for sixteen hundred years, but in the seventeenth 
century the gigantic ruins at Persepolis, outrivaled only 
by those of Egypt, were rediscovered, and interest in them 
never thereafter wholly disappeared. At the outset no 
one attached any great significance to the curious wedge- 
shaped incisions in the rocks of ancient Persia, some attrib- 
uting them to natural causes, others going so far as to 
believe them mere ingenious attempts to see how many 
ways wedges and arrow-heads could be combined. At the 
end of the eighteenth century no further progress had been 
made than a single lucky guess that a diagonal arrow, used 
somewhat more frequently than other signs, stood for the 
separation of words—one of the earliest attempts at 
punctuation. 

About 1835 Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, a young Eng- 
lish officer, was sent out to drill the armies of the Shah. 
He was already interested in archeology, and rejoiced to 
find himself in the neighborhood of so many engrossing 
relics of a remote past. He saw at Behistun, the ancient 
Baghistan, about twenty miles from the modern city of 
Kirmanshah, a great inscription cut upon the face of a 
rocky precipice, and he made it his perilous duty through 
a series of years to procure an accurate transcription of the 
cuneiform writings which composed it. It proved to be a 
memorial left by Darius Hystaspes, dating back to the 
sixth century before Christ, showing that conqueror in 
triumph over bound rebels against his rule, and commemo- 
rating the deeds which enabled him to reign at last in peace 
over all his enemies. 

As in the case of the Rosetta Stone, the decipherment 
started began with proper names, every inscription, here 
and elsewhere, beginning with the same set of characters, 
which evidently constituted a regular royal formula, such 
differences as appeared being in similar situations in them 
all, where the names of various kings and their ancestors 
would naturally come. It developed that the Behistun 
writings were in three languages, one of which was in 
Persian, the parent of modern Persian, and written in a 
simple alphabet. Another was in Medic or Scythian, in 
what proved to be a syllabary, and the third was in ancient 
Babylonian and largely ideographic. When worked out, 
the authority of Herodotus was found to lend itself to the 
translation, and from that time to this the reading of the 
vast literature found in the ruins of the old Babylonian 
and Assyrian cities has been nothing more than a question 
of time. 

Knowledge of the Semitic languages never fell into the 
abyss of time as did that of the speech and writing of old 
Egypt and Babylon; the Scriptures written in Hebrew 
were quite enough to keep alive the most important of them 
all. Assyrian, a kindred tongue, was restored to us by 
Rawlinson’s investigations. Long previous to this, how- 
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ever, the Abbé Jean Jacques Barthélmy, in 1758, had 
worked out from a bilingual inscription in Phenician and 
Greek found on the Island of Malta the problem of the 
ancient Phenician alphabet. In 1855 this knowledge was 
enlarged by discovery of the tomb of King Eshmunazar in 
the limestone rock which served as the burial ground for 
the city of Sidon. The block of basalt of Egyptian origin 
in which the body of the king was laid contained an inscrip- 
tion of twenty-two lines, which has brought to its inter- 
pretation the greatest Semitic scholars of Europe. It goes 
back to the fifth century before Christ. 

Of much greater antiquity is the Moabite stone, knowl- 
edge of which came to the modern world in 1868. This 
again was of basalt, a block 41 by 21 inches, containing 
thirty-four lines of writing. It was discovered by a Chris- 
tian missionary on the site of Dibon, the old capital of the 
land of Moab. French and Germans contended for its pos- 
session with such ardor that the Arabs who owned it heated 
it, poured cold water over it, and carefully secreted the 
pieces into which it split, of which forty have been recov- 
ered — enough to enable almost all of the inscription to be 
deciphered. It goes back to the time of Mesha, king of 
Moab during the reign of Jehoshaphat in Judah, or B. C. 
890. Still older are bits of bronze forming the rim of a 
bowl dug up by a peasant on a mountain-top twenty miles 
from Limassol in Cyprus, which had evidently been Baal 
Lebanon, a Phenician temple. The inscription on these 
fragments sets forth that “ this vessel of good bronze was 
offered by a citizen of New Town, servant of Hiram, king 
of the Sidonians,” and it is placed in the eleventh century 
before Christ, when Hiram, friend of Solomon, was actu- 
ally on the throne. 

Accurate knowledge of old Hebrew was exceedingly 
slight before the discovery at Jerusalem in 1880 of an 
inscription at the lower end of a tunnel connecting the 
Virgin’s Pool in the valley of the Kedron with the Pool of 
Siloam within the city walls. The letters are those of the 
Phenician alphabet and were cut on a limestone tablet a 
few yards from the opening of the tunnel. They were filled 
with a deposit of limestone which had preserved them, and 
when this was removed by acid they proved to be a state- 
ment to the effect that the bore, like those of our modern 
engineers, had been begun at the two ends, but had failed to 
connect near the middle by several yards, through which 
the voices of the workmen were heard, so that they turned 
and met — a fact the evidence of which was forthcoming by 
ascertaining that the two passages actually overlapped and 
had been joined. 

Ancient Cyprus possessed a syllabary which had not 
been developed into an alphabet at the time of the inscrip- 
tion in the Cypriote character accompanied by a transla- 
tion into Phenician made about B. C. 375 and discovered by 
an Englishman on the site of the ancient Idalion in 1869. 
The tablet was placed in the British Museum, where it 
fell under the keen eyes of George Smith, the famous Assy- 
riologist. Two years later he had demonstrated, work- 
ing through the proper names in the two languages, that 
the Cypriote language, which had excited the curiosity of 
archeologists for a score of years, was Greek. His follow- 
ers eventually rescued nearly sixty of the old signs and 
were able to make out the large number of epigraphs which 
had been discovered. 

The oldest inscription in Greek, older than Herodotus 
by two hundred years and more ancient than the Seven 
Wise Men, is found curiously enough in the desert of Nubia 
along the Nile, long leagues from any center of civilization. 
Here it was that Rameses the Great had carved from the 
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living rock four seated statues of his majesty on a plan so 
magnificent that they measure sixty-six feet and would, if 
erect, reach to upward of ninety. These date back to 
1300 B. C. Here, about the year 592 B. C., came a party of 
Greek and other mercenaries to gaze upon a work then as 
far removed from them as we are from the signing of 
Magna Charta by King John and his nobles at Runnymede 
on June 15, 1215, and to carve their names upon the seem- 
ingly imperishable stone. Ordinarily, the work of tourists 
in this regard brings forth nothing but the wrath of those 
who come after and say “ Fools’ names, like their faces, 
are always seen in public places ”; but in this instance the 
world can be thankful to Archon and Peleqos, the Greeks, 
who have left unquestioned proof that knowledge of the 
alphabet was sufficiently spread abroad at the time they 
wrote to make it possible for mercenary soldiers, never 
noted for learning, to leave such a record. There are a 
number of inscriptions made by the same band, and some 
of them are in an unknown character, supposed to be 
Lycian. Those in Greek were published in 1829, 2,421 years 
after being written. 

The fact that there are unknown characters thought to 
be Lycian on the Nubian statue recalls to mind the fact 
that there is more than one great empire which has left its 
records in a form that can not be read at the present time. 
The twenty-three cities of Asia Minor which made up the 
Lycian League were an important factor in ancient politics. 
They are known to have fought against Rameses the Great 
as allies of the Hittites, and retained their independence 
for seven hundred years after, when they fell under the 
dominion of Persia. They were an Aryan race, and far 
advanced in refinements of living, some of their sculpture 
challenging comparison with that of Greece. 

The Hittites were of even greater importance, and have 
left what appear to be hieroglyphs scattered over the wide 
range of Asia which once owned their dominion, and the 
Babylonians record their presence on their frontier about 
the year 1900 B. C. In the diplomatic correspondence writ- 
ten in cuneiform and discovered at Tel-el-Amarna in 1887, 
there is a treaty, the first international agreement of the 
kind known in history, in which the Egyptians acknowledge 
them as of equal power with themselves. They appear to 
have ruled over nearly all of Asia Minor for many centu- 
ries, until finally conquered by Sargon, 717 B. C., when their 
principal city of Carchemish was emptied of its inhabitants 
and refilled with Assyrians. At any moment they, like the 
Lycians, may have their past recovered and new chapters 
added to the ancient annals of humankind. It is thought 
by some, indeed, that they had a hand in the making of the 
first Phenician alphabet, several of the characters of which 
resemble their signs. 

All these discoveries, or failures to discover, afford the 
thinking mind much to reflect upon concerning human 
greatness and human eagerness for fame. The greatest 
and richest man alive to-day can hardly hope to vie in 
splendor and majesty with the kings of the ancient world. 
No such remains exist of any civilization, past or present, 
as those which are connected with the name of Rameses, at 
Abu-Simbel, at Tanis, and in the Ramesseum at Thebes. 
Yet his royal mummy lies open to the gaze of every tourist 
in the Museum at Cairo. Nor can any royal name through- 
out time assert such usefulness for any or all of the deeds 
connected with it as the merest thought will assign to those 
who, in old Egypt, in Tyre and Sidon, and in Ionian Greece, 
brought into being the simple alphabetic characters upon 
which the whole fabric of our civilization hangs to-day and 
has hung through more than seven thousand years. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Rollers for Offset Presses. 


(1707) “ What kind of rollers are used to apply ink 
on an offset press? ” 

Answer.— Leather-covered rollers have been found the 
most satisfactory. Experimenting with rubber, both solid 
and stuffed, has proved the superiority of the leather- 
covered roller. 


Mechanical Overlays for Small Shops. 


(1708) A pressman in a small town in Massachusetts 
writes: “I recently purchased a book entitled ‘ Modern 
Presswork’ from THE INLAND PRINTER. In studying the 
book, among other things I find reference to an overlay 
made of a thin piece of metal which takes the place of 
the hand-cut variety, with which I am quite familiar. I 
am wondering if such a process can be used to advantage 
in a country printing-office. In our shop we publish a 
monthly magazine with a good many illustrations. Does 
this method of making overlays save time, or is the value 
wholly in the results obtained? Any information about 
this, or a similar process, will be gratefully received.” 

Answer.— The process referred to in “ Modern Press- 
work” is the metallic-overlay process, one of the earliest 
mechanical overlays. Since the advent of mechanical over- 
lays, there has been a number of different kinds placed on 
the market. The chalk relief overlay, the Duro process 
overlay, the Migeot overlay, and the New Process overlay 
are still serving the pressman. There is no doubt about 
the value of the mechanical overlay as a time-saver over 
the hand-cut variety. There are still some pressmen who 
prefer to handle illustrated make-ready forms by using the 
old-fashioned, and we might add, out-of-date, method of 
hand-cut overlays. They are, however, in the minority, and 
where they practice the old method of make-ready by hand- 
cut overlays, it is due to a short-sighted policy of their 
employers. A country office that engages in half-tone 
printing to any extent should make its overlays by the 
mechanical method and improve its work and save money. 


Printing on Aluminum. 

(1709) An Eastern printer submits a strip of alumi- 
num with several lines printed thereon. The printing is not 
very legible, owing to the wear on the plate. His letter 
reads: “ We have a customer who desires us to print lines 
on aluminum strips like the enclosed, and, as you can see, 
the results are not all that could be desired. We had a 
line engraving made, and used a special ink. Although 
we have been reading THE INLAND PRINTER for a number 
of years, we do not recall having seen anything relating 
to this particular kind of work, or not at least since we 
have been sufficiently interested in it to have it make an 
impression on us. We believe you can give us a pointer 
as to the right method for getting better results.” 


Answer.— To print successfully any number of pieces 
of aluminum and have the work appear uniform through- 
out, a half-tone plate should be made of the design. The 
type-face selection need not be limited to heavy faces, as 
the half-tone dots surrounding the letters support them 
in printing, but an outline plate should be made. To secure 
the effect desired, pull an impression of the lines on a 
smooth piece of bristol board, and with a pen and India 
ink draw an outline of sufficient dimensions that it will 
not print off of the aluminum when the plate is made. 
The plate may be made with a 125-line screen, and it 
should be mounted on a solid metal base. The make-ready, 
if possible, should be with a strong mechanical overlay; 
at any rate, a hard tympan of but a few sheets should be 
used. Use hard rollers and a stiff job ink. Some ink 
dealers will supply you with a special black ink with a 
heavy body carrying plenty of drier. The work should be 
spread out and allowed ample time to dry before deliv- 
ering. Much time is saved by printing such work from a 
half-tone rather than from an electro or zinc etching, as 
the abrasion of those metals soon destroys the printing 
qualities of the plate. 


Rubber Blanket Unsatisfactory. 

(1711) A concern specializing in bag printing writes: 
“We have recently tried out a thick rubber blanket on our 
four-color rotary press, but without success. The blanket 
lasted only about a week and ran about 150,000 impres- 
sions. This caused it to crush so badly on the impression 
that it was not fit for use. We print on bags, and the 
extra thickness of the paper caused by the seam down 
through the center of the bag necessitates the use of a 
lot of impression. We have been using a patent blanket 
with fairly good success, but would prefer the rubber, as 
the make-ready does not require nearly so much time. We 
would appreciate very much any suggestion from you.” 

Answer.— We believe that you will have better service 
by combining a rubber blanket over a felt one, as this will 
furnish relatively more resiliency than rubber alone. The 
rubber should be comparatively soft; the pure rubber 
sheeting is better than the grade having the webbing on 
one side or in the center. This kind of rubber costs about 
eighty cents a pound. Cover the rubber with a piece of 
thin, evenly worn fabric. Some will use the felt over the 
rubber and each will be covered with a piece of calico or 
muslin. 


Desires a Red Ink That Will Withstand Heat. 
(1710) <A rubber manufacturer writes: “ We would 
like to obtain an ink that will transfer from a light rice 
paper to rubber surface; this transfer to take place dur- 
ing the process of vulcanization, under a temperature of 
about 260 degrees. Any color that would be a contrast 
to black will be sufficient, red preferable. As you know, 
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ever, the Abbé Jean Jacques Barthélmy, in 1758, had 
worked out from a bilingual inscription in Phenician and 
Greek found on the Island of Malta the problem of the 
ancient Phenician alphabet. In 1855 this knowledge was 
enlarged by discovery of the tomb of King Eshmunazar in 
the limestone rock which served as the burial ground for 
the city of Sidon. The block of basalt of Egyptian origin 
in which the body of the king was laid contained an inscrip- 
tion of twenty-two lines, which has brought to its inter- 
pretation the greatest Semitic scholars of Europe. It goes 
back to the fifth century before Christ. 

Of much greater antiquity is the Moabite stone, knowl- 
edge of which came to the modern world in 1868. This 
again was of basalt, a block 41 by 21 inches, containing 
thirty-four lines of writing. It was discovered by a Chris- 
tian missionary on the site of Dibon, the old capital of the 
land of Moab. French and Germans contended for its pos- 
session with such ardor that the Arabs who owned it heated 
it, poured cold water over it, and carefully secreted the 
pieces into which it split, of which forty have been recov- 
ered — enough to enable almost all of the inscription to be 
deciphered. It goes back to the time of Mesha, king of 
Moab during the reign of Jehoshaphat in Judah, or B. C. 
890. Still older are bits of bronze forming the rim of a 
bowl dug up by a peasant on a mountain-top twenty miles 
from Limassol in Cyprus, which had evidently been Baal 
Lebanon, a Phenician temple. The inscription on these 
fragments sets forth that “ this vessel of good bronze was 
offered by a citizen of New Town, servant of Hiram, king 
of the Sidonians,” and it is placed in the eleventh century 
before Christ, when Hiram, friend of Solomon, was actu- 
ally on the throne. 

Accurate knowledge of old Hebrew was exceedingly 
slight before the discovery at Jerusalem in 1880 of an 
inscription at the lower end of a tunnel connecting the 
Virgin’s Pool in the valley of the Kedron with the Pool of 
Siloam within the city walls. The letters are those of the 
Phenician alphabet and were cut on a limestone tablet a 
few yards from the opening of the tunnel. They were filled 
with a deposit of limestone which had preserved them, and 
when this was removed by acid they proved to be a state- 
ment to the effect that the bore, like those of our modern 
engineers, had been begun at the two ends, but had failed to 
connect near the middle by several yards, through which 
the voices of the workmen were heard, so that they turned 
and met — a fact the evidence of which was forthcoming by 
ascertaining that the two passages actually overlapped and 
had been joined. 

Ancient Cyprus possessed a syllabary which had not 
been developed into an alphabet at the time of the inscrip- 
tion in the Cypriote character accompanied by a transla- 
tion into Phenician made about B. C. 375 and discovered by 
an Englishman on the site of the ancient Idalion in 1869. 
The tablet was placed in the British Museum, where it 
fell under the keen eyes of George Smith, the famous Assy- 
riologist. Two years later he had demonstrated, work- 
ing through the proper names in the two languages, that 
the Cypriote language, which had excited the curiosity of 
archeologists for a score of years, was Greek. His follow- 
ers eventually rescued nearly sixty of the old signs and 
were able to make out the large number of epigraphs which 
had been discovered. 

The oldest inscription in Greek, older than Herodotus 
by two hundred years and more ancient than the Seven 
Wise Men, is found curiously enough in the desert of Nubia 
along the Nile, long leagues from any center of civilization. 
Here it was that Rameses the Great had carved from the 


living rock four seated statues of his majesty on a plan so 
magnificent that they measure sixty-six feet and would, if 
erect, reach to upward of ninety. These date back to 
1300 B. C. Here, about the year 592 B. C., came a party of 
Greek and other mercenaries to gaze upon a work then as 
far removed from them as we are from the signing of 
Magna Charta by King John and his nobles at Runnymede 
on June 15, 1215, and to carve their names upon the seem- 
ingly imperishable stone. Ordinarily, the work of tourists 
in this regard brings forth nothing but the wrath of those 
who come after and say “ Fools’ names, like their faces, 
are always seen in public places ”’; but in this instance the 
world can be thankful to Archon and Peleqos, the Greeks, 
who have left unquestioned proof that knowledge of the 
alphabet was sufficiently spread abroad at the time they 
wrote to make it possible for mercenary soldiers, never 
noted for learning, to leave such a record. There are a 
number of inscriptions made by the same band, and some 
of them are in an unknown character, supposed to be 
Lycian. Those in Greek were published in 1829, 2,421 years 
after being written. 

The fact that there are unknown characters thought to 
be Lycian on the Nubian statue recalls to mind the fact 
that there is more than one great empire which has left its 
records in a form that can not be read at the present time. 
The twenty-three cities of Asia Minor which made up the 
Lycian League were an important factor in ancient politics. 
They are known to have fought against Rameses the Great 
as allies of the Hittites, and retained their independence 
for seven hundred years after, when they fell under the 
dominion of Persia. They were an Aryan race, and far 
advanced in refinements of living, some of their sculpture 
challenging comparison with that of Greece. 

The Hittites were of even greater importance, and have 
left what appear to be hieroglyphs scattered over the wide 
range of Asia which once owned their dominion, and the 
Babylonians record their presence on their frontier about 
the year 1900 B. C. In the diplomatic correspondence writ- 
ten in cuneiform and discovered at Tel-el-Amarna in 1887, 
there is a treaty, the first international agreement of the 
kind known in history, in which the Egyptians acknowledge 
them as of equal power with themselves. They appear to 
have ruled over nearly all of Asia Minor for many centu- 
ries, until finally conquered by Sargon, 717 B. C., when their 
principal city of Carchemish was emptied of its inhabitants 
and refilled with Assyrians. At any moment they, like the 
Lycians, may have their past recovered and new chapters 
added to the ancient annals of humankind. It is thought 
by some, indeed, that they had a hand in the making of the 
first Phenician alphabet, several of the characters of which 
resemble their signs. 

All these discoveries, or failures to discover, afford the 
thinking mind much to reflect upon concerning human 
greatness and human eagerness for fame. The greatest 
and richest man alive to-day can hardly hope to vie in 
splendor and majesty with the kings of the ancient world. 
No such remains exist of any civilization, past or present, 
as those which are connected with the name of Rameses, at 
Abu-Simbel, at Tanis, and in the Ramesseum at Thebes. 
Yet his royal mummy lies open to the gaze of every tourist 
in the Museum at Cairo. Nor can any royal name through- 
out time assert such usefulness for any or all of the deeds 
connected with it as the merest thought will assign to those 
who, in old Egypt, in Tyre and Sidon, and in Ionian Greece, 
brought into being the simple alphabetic characters upon 
which the whole fabric of our civilization hangs to-day and 
has hung through more than seven thousand years. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


Rollers for Offset Presses. 

(1707) “ What kind of rollers are used to apply ink 
on an offset press? ” 

Answer.— Leather-covered rollers have been found the 
most satisfactory. Experimenting with rubber, both solid 
and stuffed, has proved the superiority of the leather- 
covered roller. 


Mechanical Overlays for Small Shops. 


(1708) A pressman in a small town in Massachusetts 
writes: “I recently purchased a book entitled ‘ Modern 
Presswork’ from THE INLAND PRINTER. In studying the 
book, among other things I find reference to an overlay 
made of a thin piece of metal which takes the place of 
the hand-cut variety, with which I am quite familiar. I 
am wondering if such a process can be used to advantage 
in a country printing-office. In our shop we publish a 
monthly magazine with a good many illustrations. Does 
this method of making overlays save time, or is the value 
wholly in the results obtained? Any information about 
this, or a similar process, will be gratefully received.” 

Answer.— The process referred to in ‘“ Modern Press- 
work” is the metallic-overlay process, one of the earliest 
mechanical overlays. Since the advent of mechanical over- 
lays, there has been a number of different kinds placed on 
the market. The chalk relief overlay, the Duro process 
overlay, the Migeot overlay, and the New Process overlay 
are still serving the pressman. There is no doubt about 
the value of the mechanical overlay as a time-saver over 
the hand-cut variety. There are still some pressmen who 
prefer to handle illustrated make-ready forms by using the 
old-fashioned, and we might add, out-of-date, method of 
hand-cut overlays. They are, however, in the minority, and 
where they practice the old method of make-ready by hand- 
cut overlays, it is due to a short-sighted policy of their 
employers. A country office that engages in half-tone 
printing to any extent should make its overlays by the 
mechanical method and improve its work and save money. 


Printing on Aluminum. 


(1709) An Eastern printer submits a strip of alumi- 
num with several lines printed thereon. The printing is not 
very legible, owing to the wear on the plate. His letter 
reads: ‘“ We have a customer who desires us to print lines 
on aluminum strips like the enclosed, and, as you can see, 
the results are not all that could be desired. We had a 
line engraving made, and used a special ink. Although 
we have been reading THE INLAND PRINTER for a number 
of years, we do not recall having seen anything relating 
to this particular kind of work, or not at least since we 
have been sufficiently interested in it to have it make an 
impression on us. We believe you can give us a pointer 


as to the right method for getting better results.” 


processes to an exact science. 


Answer.— To print successfully any number of pieces 
of aluminum and have the work appear uniform through- 
out, a half-tone plate should be made of the design. The 
type-face selection need not be limited to heavy faces, as 
the half-tone dots surrounding the letters support them 
in printing, but an outline plate should be made. To secure 
the effect desired, pull an impression of the lines on a 
smooth piece of bristol board, and with a pen and India 
ink draw an outline of sufficient dimensions that it will 
not print off of the aluminum when the plate is made. 
The plate may be made with a 125-line screen, and it 
should be mounted on a solid metal base. The make-ready, 
if possible, should be with a strong mechanical overlay; 
at any rate, a hard tympan of but a few sheets should be 
used. Use hard rollers and a stiff job ink. Some ink 
dealers will supply you with a special black ink with a 
heavy body carrying plenty of drier. The work should be 
spread out and allowed ample time to dry before deliv- 
ering. Much time is saved by printing such work from a 
half-tone rather than from an electro or zine etching, as 
the abrasion of those metals soon destroys the printing 
qualities of the plate. 


Rubber Blanket Unsatisfactory. 

(1711) <A concern specializing in bag printing writes: 
“ We have recently tried out a thick rubber blanket on our 
four-color rotary press, but without success. The blanket 
lasted only about a week and ran about 150,000 impres- 
sions. This caused it to crush so badly on the impression 
that it was not fit for use. We print on bags, and the 
extra thickness of the paper caused by the seam down 
through the center of the bag necessitates the use of a 
lot of impression. We have been using a patent blanket 
with fairly good success, but would prefer the rubber, as 
the make-ready does not require nearly so much time. We 
would appreciate very much any suggestion from you.” 

Answer.— We believe that you will have better service 
by combining a rubber blanket over a felt one, as this will 
furnish relatively more resiliency than rubber alone. The 
rubber should be comparatively soft; the pure rubber 
sheeting is better than the grade having the webbing on 
one side or in the center. This kind of rubber costs about 
eighty cents a pound. Cover the rubber with a piece of 
thin, evenly worn fabric. Some will use the felt over the 
rubber and each will be covered with a piece of calico or 
muslin. 


Desires a Red Ink That Will Withstand Heat. 
(1710) <A rubber manufacturer writes: “ We would 
like to obtain an ink that will transfer from a light rice 
paper to rubber surface; this transfer to take place dur- 
ing the process of vulcanization, under a temperature of 
about 260 degrees. Any color that would be a contrast 
to black will be sufficient, red preferable. As you know, 
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there are many transfer inks, but the problem seems to be 
they will not hold their original color under the high tem- 
perature to which our material is subject.” 

Answer.— We believe you will have no trouble in secur- 
ing a stable color by using tin-printers’ red ink. This 
grade of red is used by the tin-printer on tin cans and 
similar work. After the tin is printed it is varnished and 
then baked or “ stoved.” The temperature used is as high 
as 250 degrees. It may be possible that a difference of ten 
degrees will not materially affect the color of the ink. 


A New Use for Roller Composition. 


(1712) A Chicago pressman, whose natural modesty 


forbids the use of his name, suggests the attaching of small 
bits of soft roller composition to the fly-sticks, near the 
tip end, to prevent thin and narrow sheets of stock sag- 
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ing, the stock will shrink and be a serious menace to good 
register and a good job. We would be pleased if you would 
outline some course of procedure for handling stock while 
seasoning, as it is done in a first-class shop, to permit of a 
perfect register under the conditions I have herein men- 
tioned, and how to keep same from shrinking or stretch- 
ing when exposed to different temperatures. Please make 
suggestion as clear as possible, pointing out dangers of 
unseasoned papers in regard to a good register.” 
Answer.— As you have no room to unbox the stock and 
allow it to stand for several weeks to season, you may find 
it necessary to run each lot of stock through the press first 
without printing, so the heat from the dispeller will rid 
the stock of more or less of its moisture. Run the press 
slowly, and feed the sheets in two at a time. This is the 
only way we can think of that will help you, since you lack 





“*UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION.” 
Photograph by Alec Blackie, Government Printer’s Office, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


ging between the sticks. The composition may be cut into 
cubes as small as twelve or eighteen points, and attached 
to the sticks when freshly fused in a gas flame. Usually 
the pieces will adhere firmly, but if one should detach it 
will cause no harm to type or plate, owing to the softness 
of the composition. 


Shrinking of Stock Affects Register. 

(1713) A central Illinois pressman writes: “I would 
like your help in regard to seasoning enameled paper, and 
just what to expect in the line of register if the paper is 
not seasoned or dried out. I am running a Miehle No. 1 
and a pony Miehle, and we handle a considerable amount 
of register work. I experience considerable trouble in reg- 
ister on account of the paper shrinking when printing 
after it passes the gas drier, leaving the stock in a very 
warm condition in comparison to when it reached our 
pressroom. We have absolutely no means of seasoning 
enameled paper on account of the lack of room in our 
shop, and we invariably get our paper direct from the 
mills in a somewhat damp or cold condition, and when run- 
ning a register job the black or first color is run, and it 
is necessary to use the gas flame to prevent offset. I find 
that, owing to the difference in heat before and after print- 


room to lay stock out to season. Try it on one run and see 
if the results warrant its adoption. 


Tympan for a Blotter Form. 


(1714) Submits a blotter 9% by 12 inches on which a 
form is printed six up, in two colors. The solids appear a 
trifle gray, otherwise the inking and presswork appear 
normal. The printer writes: ‘“ The enclosed blotter sheet. 
was run on a 12 by 18 press. Do you think this form 
was‘ too heavy for a press of that capacity? I claim the 
make-ready was not properly put on and it should have 
printed better. There was every evidence that the press 
was inking the form as well as any platen press could have 
done. For make-ready, the pressman had on five sheets 
of heavy book, one sheet of four-ply pressboard, two sheets 
of heavy tag stock, two sheets of this same blotter stock, 
and a heavy manila tympan. It seemed to me that the 
press was making a tremendous squeeze without producing 
results that half the impression ought to have done. I am 
interested to know what you think about this.” 

Answer.— We would say that there was too much tym- 
pan used. No doubt the work could have been printed with 
less effort by the press if there had been but about three 
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sheets of tympan, a thin pressboard, a thin piece of rubber 
under it, and one piece of tough manila for a top sheet. 
The foregoing is plenty for the work, and no undue strain 
would have been put on the press by using a tympan as 
described. The rubber may be secured from your dentist, 
if no other is available, although that kind is not the best 
for this purpose. A piece of rubber having a strip of 
cloth attached is suitable. It must not be too tough, or 
too thick. 


Edge of Half-Tone Plate Fills Up. 


(1715) <A Georgia printer submits impressions of a 
half-tone plate in a page of printed matter. The first 
impression was a trifle weak on the gripper edge. An 
underlay beneath the weak part of the plate would undoubt- 
edly cause it to tilt during the printing operation. The 
cause of the faulty printing is too obscure to fix with cer- 
tainty any special condition. Hence in advising our cor- 
respondent we call attention to contributing causes. The 
letter reads: “ At the suggestion of an ink salesman, we 
are writing you for information on presswork. We are 
enclosing two sheets, one showing the first sheet off press 
without any make-ready, which shows one side of the cut 
requiring underlay. Our pressman claims that when he 
underlays the side of the cut that is not type-high, and 
after the make-ready is finished, it produces an edge as 
shown on sheet No. 2. We do not understand why we can 
not eliminate the ink filling up on the edge of the half- 
tone, as shown on sheet No. 2, as the engraver’s proofs 
are perfectly clean and do not show this difficulty. Our 
object in writing you is to get advice as to the cause of this 
trouble and how it can be eliminated.” 

Answer.— The plate showing a weak impression should 
not have been underlayed, as an underlay will cause the 
plate to tilt during impression. The better way in such 
a case would be to interlay, that is, insert a piece of stock 
between the plate and the block. The filling-in of the white 
dots on the edge of the plate may be due to any one of 
the following causes: (1) Rollers are set too low, caus- 
ing the ink to be driven into the fine lines as the plate 
strikes the rollers. Set the rollers so they barely come in 
contact with the form, but fairly strong against the iron 
vibrator. (2) The plate may be underlayed, thereby caus- 
ing it to tilt as the impression takes place. Plates print 
better where they lie perfectly flat. With underlays 
attached to the block they can no longer lie flat. Inter- 
laying is better than underlaying to bring plates up evenly. 
(3) The tympan may be baggy. This condition can be 
readily ascertained by pressing it with the finger in the 
vicinity of the impression of the plate edge. The remedy 
is obvious. (4) Slurring may be caused on cylinder presses 
by overpacking of the cylinder, which results in a weak 
contact between the cylinder and bed bearers. The rem- 
edy will be to reduce the amount of tympan and bring the 
cylinder to a firm bearing on the bed bearers. (5) Carry- 
ing too much ink will cause the plates to fill up, especially 
on shallow plates. This may not be the cause of your trou- 
ble, but, in combination with some one of the other abnor- 
mal conditions, may contribute largely to the results. Nos. 
1 and 5 combined are very probable causes. Nos. 2 and 4 
form another bad combination. In the matter of engrav- 
er’s proofs, when such proofs are desired for comparison 
or imitation by the pressman, you should have the engraver 
submit proofs on the same stock and with the same ink 
to be used on the job, otherwise the conditions are such 
that a pressman will needlessly waste time in imitating 
a proof that is produced under circumstances never met 
in a pressroom. 
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A NEW TYPE OF RAPID ROTARY PRINTING-PRESS. 


The Stokes & Smith Company, of Summerdale Station, 
Philadelphia, has recently placed upon the market a rapid 
rotary press, which is the culmination of the experiments 
carried on during a period of nearly ten years. The press 
is designed primarily for the general run of commercial 
printing, such as letter-heads, office forms, labels, envel- 
opes, etc. On this class of work, the company states, the 
machines have demonstrated their ability to run at an 
average speed of from 7,000 to 8,000 impressions an hour, 
while on some classes of work, with a static neutralizer, 
the presses have been run over 10,000 impressions an hour. 

A brief description of this press and some of the claims 
made for it follow: 

A novel and radical departure in design has been 
adopted, which has proved to be of great value: that is, 
the inking mechanism and feeding table have been hinged 
so that they can be moved completely out of the pressman’s 
way, completely exposing the delivery cylinder, the impres- 
sion cylinder and the plate cylinder, giving the pressman 
perfect access to the machine. After register has been 
obtained, the feeding table can be raised or lowered as fre- 
quently as desired, and the register will not be disturbed. 

The press prints from curved plates, 3%; of an inch thick, 
the maximum size of plate being 14 by 17 inches, and the 
maximum size of sheet 14% by 17% inches. The bearings 
on the plate and impression cylinders are 8 inches in 
diameter. 

A combination suction and mechanical feed is used, the 
suction being produced by a small air-pump, which is 
located near the base of the machine. This is connected by 
a pipe to the suction-feed roll. 

The delivery board is located directly under the feed 
table, so the work is always in view of the attendant. 
Sheets are delivered printed side up. 

One feature which should appeal to the pressman is 
the ease with which the printed sheets can be removed. 
The front guides or uprights on the jogging board are 
hinged, so that the finished work can be drawn forward 
and slid over the hinged guides, which immediately spring 
back into place. 

Another unusual advantage is an electric throw-off. 
The action of this throw-off device is controlled by con- 
tact plates located under the grippers on the impression 
cylinder. In case a sheet is not delivered to the grippers, 
the circuit is closed and a simple mechanism draws a 
toggle downward and relieves the pressure between the 
cylinders. This prevents injury to the plates, and print- 
ing on tympan, when a sheet fails to feed or the stock is 
depleted. 

Thorough distribution is obtained by a large ink foun- 
tain and ample roller equipment. Three form rollers 2% 
inches in diameter are used, and a felt ring is inserted 
at each end of the fountain roller to protect the bearings 
from ink. 

While the principal field for this press will doubtless be 
the printing of long runs of one-color work, it will handle 
two, and even three, color work, when extremely accurate 
register is not required. 

The Stokes & Smith Company, feeling confident of the 
merits of the press, will be glad to correspond with refer- 
ence to a thirty-day demonstration with any printer who 
is interested. 





WE protract the career of time by employment, we 
lengthen the duration of our lives by wise thoughts and 
useful actions. Life to him who wishes not to have lived in 
vain is thought and action.—- Zimmerman. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference b ttached and published in “‘ The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privileges under the same terms. The “get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 

ted as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be panied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 
be addressed care of “ The Inland Printer.’”’ They will then be forwarded 
to those represented by the key numbers. 














Job Pressman Seeks Position in South America or Cuba. 

(3170) A young man, twenty-one years of age, with six years’ expe- 
rience, seeks opening as job pressman in South America or Cuba. Will 
sign up for one or two years. Can also set type to some extent. Cuba 
preferred. 


Manager of Country Weekly Seeks Change. 

(3171) A man, at present employed in Georgia, desires position as 
manager of a country weekly and job office. Forty years of age; mar- 
ried; has had extensive experience in both city and country newspaper 
work; a practical printer of twenty-four years’ experience. Prefers 
the North on account of wife's health. 


Working or Desk Foreman Seeks Change. 

(3172) Foreman, working or desk, systematic, efficient and all- 
around job-shop man, first-class compositor, stone and proof-desk man. 
Steady, sober, hard worker; married; union. Has good reason for 
desiring change of locality. 





Desires Position as Pr or Comp 5 
(3173) Desires position as pressman, compositor, or all-around man 
in a large and up-to-date weekly, preferably in the northeastern part 


of Iowa. 
Rotary Pressman Seeks Position. 

(3174) A man, thirty-six years of age, with eighteen years’ experi- 
ence in the sales-book printing line, with wide experience on various 
makes of automatic presses used in printing sales-checks, railway trans- 
fers, sheet and roll paper, seeks position. Ten years in last place of 
employment, eight years as rotary pressman and two years as foreman. 
Can furnish best of references. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Position. 
(3175) Has had three years’ experience in operating and caring for 
Model 3, and one year on Model 8. Has just completed mechanical course 
in linotype factory in Brooklyn, New York, and is anxious for a steady 


position. Will go anywhere, but prefers near New York or Washington. ' 


Union or open shop. 


Seeks Position as Copy-Reader and Make-up Man. 

(3176) A man with many years’ experience on Chicago daily papers 
desires position as copy-reader and make-up man; has worked as a 
printer (both job and news), and can read proof, if necessary. High- 
class references. 


All-Around Printer Seeks Further Advancement. 

(3177) All-around printer seeks position in charge of medium-sized 
composing-room. Graduate of the I. T. U. Course. Makes all mechanical 
drawings for two publications on which he is now working. Seeks oppor- 
tunity for further advancement. 


Will Establish Bindery. 
(3178) Two practical bookbinders wish to establish bindery and 
coéperate with the printers in small city and do all of their binding of 
every description. Central States preferred. 


Stock-Cutter and Shipping-Clerk Seeks Position. 
(3179) First-class printing-house stock cutter and shipping-clerk, 
thoroughly posted on paper values, and all miscellaneous duties in con- 


nection with stock and cutting department; competent to handle all 
details of packing and shipping. 


Cylinder and Platen Pressman Seeks Change. 
(3180) Experienced on ail kinds of work; seeks a position as cylin- 
der or platen pressman, west of Chicago preferred. Will consider only 
a permanent position. 


Seeks Position as Bindery Superintendent or Foreman. 

(3181) Union man, having served seventeen years at the printing 
business as salesman, estimator, superintendent and bindery foreman, 
seeks position in the West as bindery superintendent or foreman. Can 
furnish best of references. 


Apprentice Seeks Advancement. 

(3182) Young man, twenty-one years of age, having served four 
years’ apprenticeship, two years setting advertisements and one and a 
half years in linotype department as assistant to machinist, seeks open- 
ing. Can give first-class references as to character and ability. 


Desires to Connect with Lithograph and Printing House. 

(3183) A first-class, all-around binder and cutter, with twelve years’ 
experience, desires to connect with a lithograph and printing house 
making a specialty of bank and loose-leaf work. Is an efficiency expert 
and capable of holding pesition as foreman in any kind of shop. Best 
of references. 


Cylinder and Job Pressman Seeks Position. 
(3184) Cylinder and job pressman with eighteen years’ experience, 
also familiar with automatic feeders, folders and stitchers, half-tone and 
color work, desires position in small town, Indiana preferred. 


Apprentice Desires Opening. 
(3185) Young man, seventeen years of age, with three years’ expe- 
rience in the printing trade, desires position in the vicinity of New York. 
Understands imposition and the locking up of forms. Good references. 


Job and Advertisement Compositor Seeks Position. 

(3186) A man of twenty years’ experience as first-class job and 
advertisement compositor, and foreman, seeks position in job or news- 
paper office where up-to-date composition is required. Non-union. Best 
of references. 

Opening for Bindery Foreman. 

(3187) Requires the services of a thoroughly competent workman 
to take charge of bindery, operated in connection with a general print- 
ing and publishing business. Must be an all-around workman, a good 
executive, who can work his help to the best advantage and keep the 
work going forward, also keep his department in proper order. 


Would Purchase Weekly Newspaper. 

(3188) A man, thirty years of age, having had eleven years’ thor- 
ough training in all departments of small daily and large weekly plants, 
is seeking an opening where his experience can be used to advantage. 
Is capable of handling editorial, news, advertising and jobwork depart- 
ments. Would purchase a weekly paper in a town of fair size if satis- 
factory terms can be secured. 


Opportunity for First-Class Pressman. 

(3189) Desires to secure the services of an expert platen pressman 
capable of turning out the highest class of work, and having enough 
knowledge of machinery to qualify him to serve as an inspector and 
tester of newly constructed machines in the factory. Only a thoroughly 
experienced, skilful man of well-balanced judgment, competent to dis- 
charge his duties in a discriminating way, will be considered. 


Desires to Purchase Half Interest in Newspaper and Job Plant. 
(3190) A newspaper man of twenty-five years’ experience wishes to 
buy ‘a half-interest in a smail daily newspaper and job plant in some 
small but growing city in California or the Southwest. Opportunity for 
investigation required before making investment. First-class references 
furnished if desired. 


Cylinder and Platen Pressman Seeks Change. 

(3191) A cylinder and platen pressman, thirty-six years of age, 
fifteen years’ experience, capable of taking charge of medium-sized press- 
room and producing results on all kinds of commercial job and book work, 
seeks change. Prefers city of less than 60,000 in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
southern Indiana or Illinois. Best of references. 


Commercial Artist Seeks Opening. 

(3192) Commercial artist and decorative designer desires to connect 
with a firm seeking the services of an artist. Can typewrite, correspond, 
and talk engravings as well as be generally useful in the office, should 
some firm want a combination man. Prefers artwork only if possible. 
Able to write and plan advertisements also. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 
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Editors and p 


. desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 


ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


A NEWSPAPER SURVEY. 


Preliminary to a newspaper short course, the University 
of Iowa recently sent out a questionnaire to a selected list 
of weeklies, semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and small dailies of 
Iowa, with questions covering the editorial, business and 
printing departments. Answers were received from twenty- 
five weeklies, five semi-weeklies, two tri-weeklies and seven 
dailies. A most interesting and instructive digest of these 
answers has been prepared by Herbert M. Harwood, of the 
University of Iowa, and from this we select the answers to 
a few of the most significant questions: 

How much importance should be given to departments 
for women and children? Is the average small paper weak 
in this, respect ? 

The average small paper is decidedly weak in conduct- 
ing departments for women and children, according to the 
views of most of the Iowans, although four denied any such 
weakness, and another was not in favor of giving such 
departments much space. One assented, but insisted that 
this kind of material was “ hard to manage,” and another 
said that one-half column to a column each week was 
enough, while a third emphatically proclaimed that he had 
no space for such news. Opposite views were expressed 
when one asserted that “ Children are sadly neglected and 
in a costly manner,” while a second came back at him with 
“‘ Children can be practically ignored.” <A restriction made 
by one individual was that the news be of a local character. 

But the “ ayes ” were in the majority, and the following 
quotation perhaps expresses the general trend of the senti- 
ment: “I think women and children the most important 
readers, and everything should be done for them.” Another 
reader averred that he “ Would rather have one woman 
reader than two men,” while another summed it all up 
when he said, ‘‘ Women and children are the best friends 
that a newspaper can have.” 

A constructive suggestion came from one of the “ ayes.” 
It follows: ‘ Contests for the children in writing letters, 
writing stories, growing corn, sewing, or doing any other 
interesting thing, will stimulate wonderfully the interest in 
the paper. Very small prizes are necessary, and the cost of 
them will be much more than met with increased receipts 
from circulation.” 

What do you regard as the greatest defect in the aver- 
age small newspaper editorial office to-day? 

“Lack of system ” was the popular opinion to the ques- 
tion on the greatest defect in the average small newspaper 
editorial office to-day. One said, “ Lack of time for editor 
to keep himself posted,” while another explanation was, 
“ The meditative temperament necessary for good editorial 
work is foreign to the business instinct. To find both com- 
bined in the same individual is rare.” 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


One comprehensive reply was: ‘ Too much work of all 
kinds for the editor to do. The business end must be 
attended to at the expense of the editorial columns.” 
Another said, “ Lack of knowledge of costs and failure to 
keep books thoroughly.” 

A cure-all was proposed, as follows: “ Eliminate the 
publishers who are living from hand to mouth and the 
defect will be corrected.” Another claimed that the “ pub- 
lisher in the small town gets in a rut and plays only to the 
banker and the leading merchant.” 

Other statements follow: ‘“‘ Not enough sound thought.” 
“ Seatter energy over too many things.” “ Carelessness in 
details.” “Inclination to let that business office over- 
shadow everything else.” ‘ Not expressing opinions on 
important subjects.” ‘“ Accepting free and nearly free 
advertisements.” ‘“ Lack of brains.” “ Lack of sufficient 
information and experienced judgment.” ‘ Lack of atten- 
tion to preparation of copy.” 

Do you believe in contests or premiums to increase 
circulation? 

Contests and premiums are not popular with the Iowa 
publishers, according to the answers of the majority. A 
few more were in favor of them, while a like number held 
a divided opinion, favoring one plan but not the other. One 
says, “ No, but I do resort to them.” Another liked just 
one kind of premium — county maps. One said, “‘ Contests 
never, premiums seldom,” while another reversed him with, 
“Yes, contests; no, premiums.” One publisher frankly 
stated that he had “ Used them to excellent advantage,” 
and another said, “ Yes, with proper limitations.” Another 
had “ One contest which was very successful, but do not 
think very much of them.” 

The opposition voiced its sentiments in the following 
way: “Leaves sore spots, and gets a list of subscribers 
who do not want the paper.” “ Thinks it usually stimu- 
lates for a time, with no lasting results.” “It is too big a 
discount in the first place and has a pernicious effect in the 
second place, because you have got to do it all over to get 
the subscribers in line again.” ‘ An expensive method with 
numerous drawbacks. Contest managers are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Look on it just as you would on a criti- 
cal operation.” 

Do you think women subscription solicitors are more 
effective than men? 

A large percentage of the publishers had had no expe- 
rience with women subscription solicitors, but for the most 
part those who expressed themselves were against the idea. 
Two or three had found them effective in contests and one 
was willing to “ give his eye-teeth for a woman subscription 
solicitor,” although he made the admission that he was 
speaking without personal experience. 
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One publisher stated that “ Good men are best if you 
can get them,” and another asserted that “sex cuts no 
figure.” One unique statement was that “ women can 
legitimately take an unfair advantage.” 

Isn’t the average small newspaper weak in advertising 
its own business? 

Only one publisher was found who would say that the 
small newspaper was strong in advertising its own busi- 
ness. The vote was almost unanimous against him. Here 
is a typical reply, “ Very much so. The only doctor on earth 
that shows such a reluctance to take his own medicine.” 

One qualified his answer as follows: “In a sense, yet 
the percentage of its readers who use its columns is pretty 
small. Soliciting is better advertising. This does not apply 
to want advertisements, of course.” But another had found 
good results from advertising his paper, as is shown by the 
following: ‘“ We have found that advertising our classified 
department and clubbing propositions attract much mate- 
rial attention.” 

Is Brisbane’s estimate of $6 profit for every yearly sub- 
scription a fair basis for the average country newspaper? 

There was a storm of remarks deriding the $6-a-sub- 
scription-profit theory. Some of the replies follow: 
“ Absurd.” “ Too heavenly for this world.” ‘“ Would like 
to see the color of hair of the publisher who nets that.” 
“There is no country paper in Iowa on such a basis.” 
“ Extravagant.” “ Perhaps fair, but somewhat Utopian.” 
“ About $2.50 is all that I can make.” “ There is no news- 
paper in Iowa — weekly — with 2,000 subscribers that is 
making $12,000 a year net profit, especially in these days 
of ten-cent advertising rates.” “I do not believe that it 
will amount to more than $3.” 

What, in your opinion, is the greatest defect in the pres- 
ent cost system? 

Most of the objections to the present cost system were 
that “it is too complicated.” Another said, “ too clumsy.” 
“ Just what is non-chargeable time? ” was the query of one 
editor. Another alleged that it took too much time for 
country offices. One publisher found “ All of it too cum- 
bersome for the country editor who keeps his books at odd 
spells.” This was affirmed by still another, who said, “ It 
is too much bookkeeping for the country plant.” 

One possible objection was voiced as follows: ‘“ The 
average country publisher resents its use, owing to his lack 
of city experience and supervision.” Two answers along 
the same line were as follows: ‘“ Usually more intricate 
and hair-splitting than the gross business of from $1,000 
to $10,000 warrants.” “ Generally a too minute a division 
of the working hours.” 

On the other hand, one editor said that “ too few keep 
it.” Another contended that “its main defect is that the 
average editor does not enforce its requirements rigidly.” 
One advocate said, “ It has only one fault — it is not closely 
enough followed.” A proper mode of procedure was out- 
lined by another, as follows: “For the one or two man 
shop, the Porte system is better. Every county-seat paper 
should use the Standard system and confide its care to a 
capable bookkeeper.” 

Should each of the inside pages be made up according to 
the style which starts the news matter in column one and 
confines the advertising to the right and lower parts of the 
page? Is this practicable for the smaller newspaper, too? 

The matter of make-up with the news in column one and 
the advertisements at the right and lower part of the paper 
brought an almost even division of answers. A _ typical 
reply follows: “ Yes, it is better, but impossible most of the 
time in the smaller offices.” Another answer along the 
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same line is, “ Yes, but I do not think it practical to follow 
it out altogether.” A third was radically in favor of the 
metropolitan style, and he contended that “ the small paper 
can follow good form as advantageously as the big paper. 
It is simply a matter of showing efficiency in conducting 
your business, and will command the respect of your cus- 
tomers and jar loose the old-time habits and ideas.” 

On the other hand, here is a publisher who stated, “ It 
is not practical in the average country weekly.” Another 
saw “no reason for such a style.” The answer, “ Feasible, 
but unnecessary,” was expressive of a common view, while 
another thought it did not look well. The reasons were 
outlined by one, who replied thus, “It should be so, but 
impractical, owing to the number of single and double col- 
umn advertisements and the demand that advertisements 
be not shut off from other advertisements.” The usual 
demands of advertisers were brought forth vividly by this 
reply: “This reminds me of a foreign advertiser who 
recently stipulated that his fourteen-inch advertisement 
should be the only advertisement on the page.” 

Can yeu give the exact cost of an inch of advertising in 
your paper (be sure to state number of insertions and num- 
ber of changes of copy)? 

As expected, the query regarding the exact cost of an 
inch of advertising extracted a large collection of “ No’s.” 
One publisher stated he would give $25 to know himself. 
Another stated he ought to know, but didn’t. Evasions 
were many, one man stating that “ variation was too great 
to even make an accurate estimate.” Another publisher 
alleged that it would not be possible with a jobman working 
interchangeably on job and advertising. He said, “I know 
what my plant as a whole is doing.” Another stated that 
it was impossible to give an estimate, while a third 
admitted, “it is a long story plus a theory or two.” But 
one publisher came right out and stated, “ No, sir. An hon- 
est confession is sometimes good for the soul.” 

One publisher, however, had it figured out that for one 
insertion an inch of advertising cost him from 8 to 9 cents, 
composition costing 5 to 6 cents — this with a circulation 
of 3,200. Another estimated that his advertising cost 
“ranged from 8 to 12 cents a single insertion of new copy, 
with a drop of from 4 to 6 cents for repeats. Occasional 
advertisements of intricate construction ranged as high as 
14 cents.” 

The questionnaire contained thirty-two questions, and 
of these I have selected only nine and given the digest of 
the answers in full. The answers show that the Iowa 
newspaper men, like all the rest of us, are pretty well 
agreed on how to make a newspaper, editorially and 
mechanically, and what differences there are are only ques- 
tions of taste or of personality, but that in questions per- 
taining to the business end, the “ jury ” made up its verdict 
upon insufficient evidence. Since advertising is the princi- 
pai source of income of Iowa newspapers, what can we do 
but charitably draw the curtain when so many of the pub- 
lishers confess to not knowing the cost of their principal 
commodity, and those that do assume to know go so far 
wrong. All honor, however, to the boys who had the cour- 
age to say they did not know. 

I know that the newspaper publishers of Iowa are study- 
ing their business as never before because of letters of 
inquiry which have since been addressed to me; and as a 
method of directing attention to and defining the problems 
of the business, a questionnaire has no equal. When a prob- 
lem is once stated clearly, intelligent men (of whom there 
is no lack among the Iowa publishers) will find the answer. 











“LEGAL” ADVERTISING AND “LEGAL RATES.” 


An important source of income for the country weekly 
and the small daily are the “ legal ” advertisements — more 
commonly known as “legals.” The laws of the several 
States differ greatly as to what matters are required to be 
published, but, in general, state, county and city legis- 
lative bodies are required to acquaint the public with their 
official proceedings. Legislatures publish their session 
laws in the newspapers, county boards publish the official 
minutes of their meetings and certain fiscal reports at 
stated intervals, and city councils publish their minutes, 
ordinances and financial reports. These bodies also publish 
notices for public hearings and notices of contracts to be 
let. The object and purpose of all this class of legals is 
that the people may be informed of the conduct of the 
public business, and, in furnishing the necessary and appro- 
priate medium for the dissemination of such official pro- 
ceedings, the newspaper performs a function of paramount 
importance in a democracy, and a function which is so 
peculiar to the newspaper that it can not be economically 
and effectively performed by any other agency. 

There is also another large class of notices issued out 
of the courts of the land, such as the bankruptcy notices of 
the United States courts, the citations and notices of hear- 
ing in probate and surrogate courts, the summonses of 
various courts of original jurisdiction, the notices in con- 
nection with the quieting of land title, and the delinquency 
of real-estate taxes. In the publishing of all of this class 
of legals, the newspaper performs the function of a bailiff 
or other court officer charged with the serving of papers 
issued out of the various courts, except that through the 
newspaper the court order or notice is to be served upon 
“ parties or persons unknown.” There is both dignity and 
responsibility connected with the entrusting of this pecu- 
liar office to the public press. 

And there is also a third class of legals not having to 
do with the proceedings of public bodies, and not issued 
out of the courts, but arising out of a sound public policy 
that certain businesses stand in such a peculiar relation 
to the public that the public interest demands that the scru- 
tinizing eye of the public be ever upon them. In this class 
are the periodic reports of the condition of the banks and 
insurance companies and the articles of incorporation and 
amendments thereto of corporations. In the publishing of 
this class of legals, the newspaper again performs a func- 
tion which is necessary to the orderly and proper conduct 
of business and the safeguarding of the public interest. 


Legal Advertising Not a “Graft.” 


Why, then, is a legal? Is it a largess which public 
officials dispose to the press at the expense of the public, 
or a means for the pettifogging attorney to increase his 
fees by a “ split ” with the publisher, or is it plain “ graft”? 
Most assuredly it is none of these things, though it may be 
diverted into improper channels as suggested. The legal is 
just a special kind of service which the publisher performs 
for the public — a service which he can perform best, and 
a service which is essential to the proper conduct of a 
democratic government, necessary in the administration of 
justice, and salutary in the affairs of semi-public busi- 
nesses. The publishers of the several States might with 
profit study the laws of other States as to what matters 
are required to be published, for it is to the legitimate 
interest of every publisher that there be as large a vol- 
ume of this business as possible, but whether or not certain 
classes of notices should be published should be judged 
entirely by the public interest rather than by the publish- 
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er’s interest. When the latter alone is considered, the legal 
becomes a “ graft.” 

It is as much to the publisher’s interest — yes, more — 
to keep the laws regarding publishing legal notices in har- 
mony with the public interest and out of the field of 
“graft.” The present laws regarding the publishing of 
legal notices are too important, both to the public and the 
publishers, to be jeopardized by the destructive tendencies 
of modern legislatures, and whenever any new laws are 
proposed they should be tested by the measure of public 
necessity and public policy which lies back of the present 
laws as outlined in the first paragraph of this article. 


The Cost of Legal Advertising. 


The exact cost of publishing a legal advertisement can 
be computed in accordance with the well-established prin- 
ciples of cost-finding, but the cost would vary so much in 
different publications that it will answer our present pur- 
pose to simply point out the elements of cost, leaving the 
reader to judge whether our conclusions are substantially 
correct. 

The composition cost is from 10 to 20 cents a column- 
inch, varying. according to the size of type used, and 
whether machine or hand composition. 

The average “ white space ” cost would be an additional 
15 to 20 cents a column-inch. 

The additional “‘ white space” cost due to the inter- 
mittent character of this advertising will easily double or 
treble the average “ white space” cost before mentioned. 
Legal advertising is not subject to contract, for the vol- 
ume varies greatly. The publisher, however, must give 
continuous service, and so a legal advertisement which runs 
three weeks may properly be charged with a fraction of the 
cost of maintaining the service for the whole fifty-two 
weeks. 

In addition to all these factors which apply to the 
determining of the cost of any advertisement, the legal 
advertisement may be properly charged with the cost of 
maintaining the service at the point required by statute. 
The laws of the various States require that a newspaper, 
in order to be a qualified medium for the publication of 
legal notices, shall have been published a stated length 
of time — six months or one year. To bring a newspaper 
up to this standard requires a certain investment of capital 
which will ever afterward be an investment charge against 
the legal advertising. The law also requires that a legal 
newspaper should be published continuously, which would 
throw against the legals a charge for the losses which the 
publisher sustains by reason of being required to publish 
his paper continuously even if some issues are published 
at a loss. The law also charges that the publisher shall 
maintain a printing-plant of his own, though it might 
be more inexpensive for him to have his newspaper printed 
in a commercial plant; it also charges that the newspaper 
shall be of a certain size, and have a certain number of 
subscribers, and that it shall contain general and local 
news. The legal requirement that a newspaper shall con- 
tain “ general and local news, comment and miscellany,” 
throws upon the legal notices a part of the cost of produc- 
ing that general and local news, comment and miscellany. 

To ascertain each of these items of cost with exactness 
would entail more labor than a publisher would be justified 
in expending for that purpose, but it is easy to see that 
if all these elements were taken into consideration, the cost 
of producing legal advertising would be very close to the 
legal rate of 75 cents to $1 an inch for the first insertion, 
and 35 to 50 cents an inch for subsequent insertions. In 
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general, it may be said that the publisher who sells legal 
advertising at less than the legal rate is selling it for less 
than cost. 

Why Rates Are Chaotic. 

The rates at which legal advertising is sold vary greatly 
in the different States, and within the same State. The 
causes of this variance are two: 

One.— The publishers themselves. 

Two.— The laws governing the unit of measurement 
and the price to be paid per unit. 

When the publishers themselves put legal advertising 
on the bargain counter, it is peculiarly the province of the 
strong publishers of that community to set to it and put 
legal advertising on a proper basis. Legal advertising is 
the most fruitful cause of friction between weak papers 
and strong papers, and if the latter will adopt a broad- 
gage policy, they will find that other causes of friction 
can be removed to the common advantage of all. 

But the laws defining the unit of measurement and the 
price to be paid are unsatisfactory in most of the States, 
and it is with the purpose of gleaning helpful suggestions 
wherever they may be found that we have taken up the 
study of the laws of the several States. In some States 
we find there is no unit of measurement, while in others 
it is designated as the “inch,” “ folio,’ “square” and 
“line,” and these different units will be considered in the 
order named. 

States with No Unit. 


Massachusetts has no maximum or legal rate, nor is the 
unit of measurement fixed by statute. The lists of candi- 
dates to be voted for at the state election, and notices of 
legislative hearing, are published in designated newspa- 
pers, with instructions that they be “ printed in type not 
larger than nonpareil, set solid, and without display.” The 


newspaper is instructed to charge this advertising “ at the 


lowest advertising rates.” Hon. Albert P. Langtry, sec- 
retary of state, informs us that “ scattered all through our 
statutes are more than one hundred different provisions 
of taw that relate to legal and public advertising to be 
given by towns, counties, corporations, the courts in evi- 
dence, health regulations, licenses, highways, mortgages, 
police regulations, unclaimed property, etc.,” and the infer- 
ence is that the rate is what it is. The newspaper men of 
Massachusetts should get busy. 

Connecticut has no state printery, and, so far as the 
office of the secretary of state can inform us, has noth- 
ing in the statute books regarding legal rates for legal 
printing. 

Maryland has no statute prescribing rates for legal 
notices, according to the secretary of state. 

California has no standard, according to R. L. Telfer, 
superintendent of state printing. “ All purchases, whether 
of advertising, ballot paper, or other commodities, are let 
to the lowest bidder. The State Board of Control, the 
financial body, asks for competitive bids among all news- 
papers having over one thousand circulation, and makes 
awards to the lowest bidder among standard, bona fide 
mediums. The legal basis is six-point, twelve lines to the 
inch. State bonds and constitutional amendments are han- 
dled in this way.” . 

Delaware has no legal rate or measurement. 

Washington has no statute providing the remuneration 
for legal publications, or anything else that would serve 
as a guide to the country publisher, nor is there any system 
of measurement, according to John M. Stone, of the Pilot, 
at South Bend, Washington. “ Nearly all publication work 
for the counties is done by competitive bidding at so much 
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per square, and 250 ems is the accepted legal square for 
some reason or other. The paper that is awarded the con- 
tract must also publish the delinquent tax list at 7 cents 
per description, and this one item, if figured at regular 
space rates, would come to about ten times what the law 
allows for it,” says Mr. Stone. 


Where the “Inch” Is the Unit. 

Mississippi allows “for newspaper publication, 35 
cents per running inch, minion, solid,” for the first inser- 
tion, and 29 cents for each additional insertion. 

Colorado has a legal rate of “ 84 cents per inch for the 
first insertion and 48 cents per inch for each subsequent 
insertion, on the basis of six-point type.” The statute, as 
cited to us by Harry W. Risley, commissioner of printing, 
is as follows: 

Publishers of newspapers in this State shall be entitled to receive 
the following fees: For the publication of all legal advertising in news- 
papers required to be done by law in this State, publishers shall be paid 
at the rate of 7 cents for each line of nonpareil, measure thirteen ems 
(pica) wide, for the first insertion, and 4 cents for each subsequent 
insertion. In ascertaining charges under the provisions of this act, 
twelve lines shall be counted to the inch, and all emblems, display head- 
ings, rulework and necessary blank space shall be paid for as if solid 
type. And any public or municipal officer or board created by or exist- 
ing under the laws of this State that has now, or may hereafter be 
authorized by law to enter into contracts for the publication of legal 
advertisements, is hereby authorized, subject to other limitations on said 
authority, now imposed by law, to agree to pay therefor prices not 
exceeding said rates. 

This statute appears to prescribe a fixed rate, but 
another section provides that a contract for payment at a 
lesser sum shall be valid. 

This State issues a forty-eight-page pamphlet fully 
setting forth all the laws in regard to legal advertising and 
publishing. It was compiled by G. E. Hosmer, formerly 
commissioner of printing and now president of the National 
Editorial Association. This pamphlet will be a great bene- 
fit to the publishers of some other State wishing to put 
their own laws in good form. 

Florida has the following statute, according to Hon. 
H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state: 

The publisher of any paper publishing any official notice or legal 
advertisement shall not charge more than $1 per inch for the first 
insertion, and 50 cents per inch for each subsequent insertion, in single 
column, nonpareil type; and when any official notice or legal advertise- 
ment is required by law to be published more than two months, the 
charge shall not exceed three-fourths of the above rates for all the excess 
of time, above two months, of said publication. 

South Carolina fixes the rate for legal advertising, “ by 
any state or county officer whatsoever,” at “ $1 an inch for 
the first insertion, and 50 cents an inch for each subsequent 
insertion, basement on brevier measurement. Newspapers 
that use other type than brevier may figure what the space 
would make in brevier type.” That is the substance of the 
wording of the statute, according to The State, of Columbia. 
There are some exceptions in one or two counties, but that 
is the general law. There is also some special provision for 
election notices where the charge is practically the same 
as above, but the rate is by the word instead of by the lines. 

Some of the notices that are required to be published 
are advertisements of opening books of subscriptions for 
newly organized corporations, notice of application for 
charter by eleemosynary institutions, advertisements of 
notice to creditors by administrator of an estate, adver- 
tisement of appointment of administrator and final dis- 
charge as administrator; advertisement of sales by the 
master, by the sheriff, by the clerk of court or probate 
judge. In the county in which Columbia is situated, the 
county officials are required to publish a list of all claims 
paid against the county. This particular advertisement 
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is not charged for at the legal rate, but there is a special 
act fixing a lump price for publishing the notice each three 
months, without regard to how much space it occupies. 

Arizona also uses the inch as the unit. Hon. Charles R. 
Osburn, secretary of the Board of Control, cites the law 
to us as follows: 


The maximum prices to be paid for all publie printing and advertising 
shall be as follows: For publishing summons, sheriff sales, all notices 
of the Superior Court and all other county officers who by law are 
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required to publish notices in a newspaper, the price shall not exceed 
75 cents per inch for each insertion; for publishing the proceedings of 
the board of supervisors, the price shall not exceed 35 cents per inch for 
each insertion. 

For publication of all proclamations of the governor, all notices of 
various state officers required by law to publish such advertisements, the 
price shall not exceed $1 per inch for each insertion. 

Mr. Osburn further says: ‘“ You will note from the 
above quotations that measurement is per inch, but that 
the statute does not define it exactly. It is taken to mean 
per inch single column, and is modified by paragraph 4665, 
which reads as follows: 

In the publication of all notices, proclamations, proceedings of boards 
and all other notices for publication in the various counties in this State, 
the type used in such publication shall not be larger than the body-type 
of the paper in which such notices, proclamations, ete., are published, 
and all notices required by law to be published not otherwise provided for 
shall be published for four consecutive weeks. 

Long primer must be the “ ideal newspaper type” in 
Arizona. 

The laws of other States will be taken up next month. 


“ 





A FEATURE WORTH FOLLOWING. 


The Bethany Clipper, Bethany, Missouri, in a recent 
issue contained a feature which many publishers could 
adopt to excellent advantage. The issue in question is 
termed the “ Write a Letter Back Home” edition, and in it 
former residents of the community have written general 
letters to all the readers of the paper, in which they tell 
of the places where they live, of their activities, and recall 
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incidents of former residence in or about Bethany. Sev- 
eral pages of the paper were devoted to this feature, and 
this writer’s former residence in a small town, where every 
one knows everybody and where all who remain have a deep 
interest in those who have gone out into other parts of 
the world, warrants his stating that every reader of the 
paper undoubtedly took a deep interest in all the letters. 
Those publishers desirous of adopting this plan should go 
over their subscription list and write a number of those 
former residents, asking for a general letter to all readers 
of the paper. It is safe to say that all will be anxious to 
write “ back home,” as the folks there will be glad to hear 
from them. The plan should do much toward popularizing 
a paper. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


News, Nevada City, California.— The first-page news headings are 
too large and bold. A simple wedding is no excuse for a scare-head. 
Practice more restraint in this respect and your paper will be much 
improved. 

The Palouser, Colfax, Washington, is an admirable little five-column 
semi-weekly, in which attractively set advertisements, well made up and 
printed, are the outstanding feature. The Fair advertisement in your 
May 19 issue is a model of advertisement composition. The presswork 
would be creditable to many magazines printed on book-paper. 

CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— You have the correct 
idea as to make-up, both of first and inside pages. We are showing 
your first page and one inside page as models for the benefit of our 
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Proper make-up of inside page by Chas. W. Hodson, Manhattan, Kansas. 


readers. We note in your advertisements, however, a tendency to cut 
up the display into varying sizes, which is detrimental to the greatest 
display effectiveness. We refer to the Leader advertisement in your issue 
of May 26. 

OnE of the best printed papers that have recently come to our atten- 
tion is the Montclarian, Montclair, New Jersey, and the pressman 
deserves commendation along with the editorial staff and the composing- 
room for its very excellent appearance. This paper recently issued a 
“Special No-License Number” of twenty pages which carried 145 
separate advertisements, aggregating 1,389 inches, in which it took a 
decided stand against the liquor traffic, especially as it concerns Mont- 


clair. The Boy Scouts delivered the edition. 
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JoHN A. Rose, Boone, Iowa.— Advertisements in the Democrat are 
simply and effectively composed, and the make-up is very satisfactory 
indeed. A uniform style of border throughout is all that is necessary to 
obtain our unqualified approval. 

The Evening News, New Glasgow, Nova Scotia.—It is next to 
impossible to get up an attractive paper when one is compelled to use 
such a variety of faces as your plant seems to possess. One series in 
large fonts for display, and a series of a lighter face for body-matter, 
also in large fonts, would make it rather difficult to get up anything but a 
neat paper. 

The Daily Sun, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada.— Personally, we would 
prefer headings set in types less bold, for they give to the page a some- 
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Interesting advertising suggestion from The Brandon Daily Sun, Brandon, 
Manitoba. 


what bizarre appearance. The Dollar Day Sale advertisement, herewith 
reproduced, is nicely handled, and we show it in the hope that it will 
offer a suggestion to other publishers, who in turn can offer it to their 
advertisers. 

W. W. DrumMMoNpD, Odessa, Missouri— Your advertisements are 
always attractive, neat and effectively displayed, and your last consign- 
ment of samples is no exception to previous ones. The pleasing manner 
in which you handle small advertisements is commendable, and, inasmuch 
as all small-town papers are interested in such, we are showing one of 
these as an example. 

The Record, West Union, West Virginia, is not as attractive as it 
might be because of the fact that news matter is set in varying sizes of 
body-type. One size and style should be used throughout. Large display 
headings without subheadings lead the reader rather too brusquely into 
the article they introduce, very much as though a speaker were intro- 
duced simply, “‘ This is Mr. Smith.” 

Record Herald, Miami, Oklahoma.— We are attracted by your paper’s 
excellent mechanical appearance, both as regards the composition of 
advertisements and the uniformly good presswork. We would admire 
your paper more, however, if you would substitute plain rule or some 
other border which would not offer the spotty effect apparent in the 
border of circles you are now using. 

Evening Sun, Clearwater, Fiorida.— Mechanically, yours is a very 
good paper, and, judging from its appearance, it is ably edited. When 
the subordinate decks of double-column headings contain considerable 
matter, we would suggest that upper and lower case be used instead of 
all capitals. Capitals are not so easily read as lower-case, and when a 
large number of words make up a given item, lower-case should be used. 
We believe in consistently making the heading of an advertisement 
stronger than the signature, contrary to the plan followed in the other- 
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wise satisfactory two-page advertisement for the ‘‘ Cut Price Store.” 
Why not use plain rule as borders about all advertisements throughout 
the paper? 

E. J. Hortck, Woodstock, Illinois— Your page advertisement, here- 
with reproduced, is a model of neat and effective display. Prices might 
be larger, and spacing in the two smal! panels on the top corners is 
not good. You are justified if you feel a little pride in having designed it. 


The Prospector, Tonawanda, New York.— We believe, if memory 
serves us right, The Prospector has improved in appearance since we 
last reviewed it. The only serious fault we find is a tendency in some 
of the advertisements to use colons, hyphens, etc., in the fancied belief 
that some line is too short. Remove those in the Niagara Light, Heat & 
Power Company’s advertisement and see for yourself the improvement 
which results. 


“ 


“*Rounbup ” suggests the “ wild and woolly,” and there are many 
who still consider Montana on the outer edge of civilization, but in this 
opinion such people are not prompted by the Montana newspapers, 
which, taken as a whole, are of a very high standard. The Roundup 
Tribune, Roundup, Montana, uses a very good grade of stock, which, in 
combination with good presswork and a high grade of advertisement 
composition, makes it a very presentable publication. The editor, too, 
deserves commendation, for, in a special edition dated May 13, he estab- 
lishes a reputation for energy and ability that is hard to surpass. 
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Interesting and effective page advertisement by E. J. Horick, Woodstock, 
Illinois. 


Excellent articles, illustrated with well-printed half-tones, give one a 
very flattering impression of the natural resources of the country as well 
as its development. Perhaps its strongest endorsement is the fact that 
it causes one to wish to journey to that famed region midland. 

THEN from far-off Midland, Texas, comes the Pre-Fair Edition of 
The Midland Reporter to vouch for the steady growth of that section. 
In appearance it rivals the Montana special, although the half-tones 
are hardly so well printed. Nevertheless, it is an excellent edition, and 
speaks volumes for the modern community. The borders are a little light 
in tone for the type-faces used in display. 

ErRwIN C. Concer, Unionville, Missouri.— The large advertisement is 
nicely paneled and the prices are well brought out, which adds interest 
to the display. The signature logically belongs at the bottom, and in 
this particular case it is more necessary than usual, owing to the fact 
that the shoe cuts do not balance well, and by running the signature 
below the panel advertising shoes, the appearance of the page would be 
more symmetrical. You have too great a variety of type-faces. 
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THE FRANKLIN-TYPOTHETAE OF CHICAGO. 


The Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago is an accomplished 
fact. The amalgamation of the principal master printers’ 
organizations into one body has at last been consummated. 
The campaign to this end closed with a banquet at the 
Fort Dearborn Hotel on Thursday evening, May 27, 1915, 
at which the constitution of the new organization was 
idopted, officers were elected and addresses made com- 
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“We are surrendering our charter as a member of the 
National Typothete in joining this organization,” said 
Mr. Donnelley, “and should the Franklin-Typothete at 
some future time see fit to take action inimical to our 
interest, we, a hopeless minority, would lose our member- 
ship in the national body if we could not withdraw and 
demand the return of our charter.” 

The speakers of the evening were C. D. Traphagen, 


FRED B. CozZENs, 
Treasurer. 


J. HARRY JONES, 
Vice-President. 


W. H. SLEEPECK, 
President. 


Officers of the Franklin-Typothetae of Chicago. 


A. E. Southworth and P. P. Tyler, first vice-president, 
treasurer and secretary, respectively, of the United Typoth- 
ete and Franklin Clubs of America; John W. Hastie, 
W. J. Hartman, E. F. Horn, William A. Grant, J. A. 


mending the new organization, its purposes and its great 
scope for good. The meeting was a most enthusiastic 
affair, in the neighborhood of two hundred of the rep- 
resentative master printers of Chicago being present. 


The principal event 
of the evening, after 
the adoption of the 
name and the constitu- 
tion, was the election 
of officers. These offi- 
cials hold office until 
the October meeting, at 
which time the annual 
election will be held. 
The new officials are: 
William H. Sleepeck, 
president; J. Harry 
Jones, vice - president; 
Fred B. Cozzens, treas- 
urer; E. W. Chester- 
man, secretary, and 
W. T. Leyden, assistant 
secretary. 

The business session 
was called to order by 
J. Harry Jones. After 
stating the purposes of the meeting, Mr. Jones introduced 
William H. Sleepeck as temporary chairman and E. W. 
Chesterman as temporary secretary. The reading of the 
new constitution brought forth an objection to Section V 
of Article III, which gives the Typothetz division the right 
to withdraw from the association any time that two-thirds 
of its members so desire. 

T. E. Donnelley, of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
straightened out this tangle by stating that this clause 
was inserted for the purpose of ‘safeguarding the rights of 
the Typothetz division as a member of the national body. 


E. W. CHESTERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Moran and T. E. Don- 
nelley. 

The following dis- 
patch was received from 
President Finley, of 
the national body: 

“Permit me to ex- 
tend congratulations to 
the Franklin - Typoth- 
eta of Chicago. May 
its first meeting be the 
largest and most suc- 
cessful ever held by the 
master printers and 
trade of Chicago, and 
may the consolidation 
of these forces into 
one organization bring 
about business condi- 
tions that are beneficial 
to all members.” 

The joint committee 
on organization, the body whose hard and persistent work 
made the Franklin-Typothete of Chicago possible, was 
given a rising vote of thanks for its very efficient service. 

The initial work leading to the formation of the Frank- 
lin-Typothete of Chicago was begun some five years ago. 
These efforts were made by the leading members of the 
Ben Franklin Club of Chicago and the Chicago Typothete; 
but owing to a feeling that had its origin over labor mat- 
ters, the plans were until this year unavailing, though not 
without profit. 

Able men in the printing industry succeeded a year 


W. T. LEYDEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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ago in bringing the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, The 
Employing Printers’ Association and the Machine Com- 
position Club into one organization under the name of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Chicago, rallying under its 
folds a considerable number of the progressive printers of 
the city. The success of this organization, while gratify- 
ing, was not satisfactory, because not all interests were 
united. Persevering in their efforts, the men who brought 
about this consolidation were joined by some of the lead- 
ers of the Chicago Typothetz. A committee on one organ- 
ization was appointed, which consisted of John W. Hastie, 
E. F. Hamm, Fred B. Cozzens and William H. Sleepeck, of 
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THE LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY IN NEW 
LOCATION. 

On the first of May, 1915, the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany moved into its own building, designed and erected for 
its special purposes at the southeast corner of Ann and 
Fulton streets, Chicago. The company has been in busi- 
ness in Chicago for thirty years, and for the last twenty- 
one years occupied the premises at 306 to 312 Canal street. 

H. H. Latham, the president of the company, has been 
the genius of the business which has developed a large 
domestic and foreign trade in printers’ machinery, but, 
like many others, Mr. Latham turned abilities trained in 











New Home of the Latham Machinery Company, Fulton and Ann Streets, Chicago. 


the Graphic Arts Association, and T. E. Donnelley, H. M. 
Loth, H. W. Campbell and William A. Grant, of the Chi- 
cago Typothete. 

A constitution and by-laws were drafted and a pros- 
pectus issued to all the employing printers of the city, 
followed by personal canvass by this committee and sub- 
committees, with the result that two hundred and six mas- 
ter printers signed applications for membership in the 
Franklin-Typothete of Chicago, the formation of which 
was consummated, as before stated, at a meeting in the 
Fort Dearborn Hotel, on the evening of May 27, 1915. 


THE most precious of all possessions is power over our- 
selves; power to withstand trial, to bear suffering, to front 
danger; power over pleasure and pain; power to follow 
our convictions, however resisted by menace and scorn; 
the power of calm reliance in scenes of darkness and 


storms. He that has not a mastery over his inclinations; 

he that knows not how to resist the importunity of present 

pleasure or pain, for the sake of what reason tells him is 

fit to be done, wants the true principle of virtue and indus- 

try, and is in danger of never being good for anything. 
Locke. 


other fields than printing machinery to the development of 
that industry. His business life was first occupied as a 
civil engineer, and for many years he was engaged in rail- 
road construction and in mine engineering in the West. 
Incidentally he became interested in the manufacture of 
machinery for printers, and has practically made it his 
life-work. 

Wire-stitching machinery was specialized by Mr. 
Latham, with particular regard to the needs of printers 
and binders, and new lines and new developments accumu- 
lated under the inventiveness stimulated by doing, until 
the activities of the company now include machines of all 
capacities for wire-stitching for printers, bookbinders and 
boxmakers; specially drawn wire; multiplex and duplex 
punchers; round-corner and index-cutting machines; per- 
forators with special hard die, feed gage, and back rail 
delivery; paging and numbering machines; stub folders; 
embossers; table shears; job backers, and standing presses. 

It is one thing to manufacture and another thing to 
sell, and the important adjunct to selling — advertising — 
was carefully considered. The trade journals were judi- 
ciously used, and the advertising matter carefully pre- 
pared. This advertising was supplemented by descriptive 
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circulars and for some time by a house-organ, The Latham 
Red Book. 

The result has been a steady progress, so that the busi- 
ness not only covers the United States but also includes an 
extensive foreign trade. Branch offices carrying full lines 
of the goods manufactured, with sales managers, each with 
in adequate and well-organized sales force, are maintained 
in New York and Boston, and the design to give to each 
yranch a service power equal to the home factory is well 
maintained, so that repair parts and all accessories are 
under the control of the men on the ground. 

The foreign market covers Europe, Africa, Australia 
ind South America, and this foreign trade has been devel- 
sped by the company under its own methods, mainly of 
idvertising in publications that circulate in the various 
ections of the countries named, though an exception may 
e noted in the case of South Africa, where at Cape Town 
he company has been represented for the past fifteen years 
vy the John Dickinson Company. 

Australia has proved to be an extensive buyer, and in 
South America most gratifying results have followed adver- 
‘ising in publications catering to that market. The com- 
pany has used various methods of trade-building for the 
domestic and foreign markets, and in regard to the latter, 
the publication of a magazine in Spanish, explanatory of 
the machines made by the company, and sent broadcast 














H. H. Latham, 
President. 


into the South American countries, has brought the com- 
pany gratifying returns in business. 

In these facts there are suggestions for American man- 
ufacturers generally, and printing machinery manufac- 
turers in particular, and in this connection the equipment 
of the factory will possibly have a lesson. 

The building is of three stories and basement, fronting 
150 feet on Fulton street and 100 feet on Ann street. The 
material is red pressed brick and concrete. A continuous 
series of wide and high windows, as will be observed in the 
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illustration, give a maximum of light and sunshine on all 
sides of the building. 

The power and heating plants are in the basement. 
The first floor is occupied by the manufacturing depart- 
ment, including the pattern department. The business and 
private offices, showroom and stockroom are on the second 
floor. Evidences of an admirable order and system are 
apparent here. The large and varied types of machines 
awaiting shipment, the department for storage of the 
various parts of machines, labeled, tabulated and arranged 
by classification for prompt shipment on emergency orders, 














Paul H. Latham, 
General Sales Manager. 


show the development of the service idea in a striking way. 
On each floor there is a heavy concrete vault, a convenience 
and a safeguard for the numberless things in the way of 
papers, patterns, etc., that are of so much importance and 
value in manufacturing industries. 

H. H. Latham was born in Chicago in 1859. His suc- 
cess is founded on the methods which we have described. 
He is fortunate in having two sons who have grown up 
with the business. One son, E. C. Latham, is vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and the other, Paul H. Latham, is 
general sales manager. M. A. Williamson is the secretary 
and treasurer. 

Probably no more promising record of a compactly pros- 
perous, and deservedly prosperous, concern has appeared 
in these pages. 


THERE is no art or science that is too difficult for indus- 
try to attain to; it is the gift of tongues, and makes a man 
understood and valued in all countries, and by all nations; 
it is the philosopher’s stone, that turns all metals, and 
even stones, into gold, and suffers no want to break into its 
dwellings; it is the northwest passage, that brings the 
merchant’s ships as soon to him as he can desire. In a 
word, it conquers all enemies, and makes fortune itself pay 
contribution.— Clarendon. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING 
CLUBS OF THE WORLD. 


BY CAPT. JAMES T. ELLIOTT. 


nes HE eleventh annual convention of the 
2, oman s Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
| =] held in Chicago, June 20 to 25, has passed 
= into history, and emblazoned upon its ban- 
ner as it is unfurled to the gaze of an 
= admiring public is the one word, “ TRUTH.” 
: A “ Swat the Lie ” and “ Honesty Is the Only 

ae Policy ” were the slogans of the conven- 
tion from start to finish. 

In number as well as importance of the exhibits, 
addresses made and actions taken, the Chicago meeting 
was the most far-reaching and important in the history 
of the organization. It was quite fitting that this should 
be so, for it was meet that the association which first saw 
the light of day in the city by the inland sea should make 
its bravest showing in the town of its nativity. 

Some fifteen thousand mental experts from practically 
every section of civilized mother earth were present to 
participate in the convention. Delegates from far-away 
Australia, the Philippine Islands, and London, England, 
added their activities to the gathering, while every city of 
importance in the United States and Canada was repre- 
sented by a delegation. From the larger cities like New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, Omaha, Denver, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, came large delegations, each dressed in a 
regalia peculiar to itself, and whose combined noise-making 
powers served to awaken Chicago to the fact that an 
exceedingly live bunch of fellows had struck the dear old 
town. 

The first day of the convention, Sunday, June 20, was 
devoted to lay sermons in Chicago pulpits by advertising 
men from over the country. It is quite reasonable to 
assume that our church friends were treated with addresses 
of moment on these occasions, for the speakers were care- 
fully selected and were composed of the brightest minds 
in the association, which is saying a great deal. 

Sunday afternoon was devoted to a reception tendered 
President William Woodhead at the Auditorium Theater. 
This event was made particularly notable from the fact that 
the session was opened by an address by Joseph E. Davies, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. In his 
address Mr. Davies delivered an official message of 
optimism and reassurance from the national administra- 
tion to the American man of business. He said he had 
been distinctly requested by the President of the United 
States to assure the advertising men that he was pre- 
vented from personally addressing them only on account 
of the extraordinary pressure of matters of grave im- 
portance in Washington. 

Monday, June 21, President William Woodhead called 
the convention to order. Addresses of welcome were made 
to the association by Lieutenant-Governor Barrett O’Hara, 
representing Governor Edward F. Dunne, of Illinois; 
Mayor William Hale Thompson, of Chicago, and Charles H. 
Porter, president of the Advertising Association of Chicago. 

Responses on behalf of the association were made by 
George W. Coleman, of Boston, and Samuel C. Dobbs, of 
Atlanta, former presidents of the association. Then com- 
menced the routine work of the convention, which con- 
tinued until Friday, June 25. 
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Bishop Warren A. Candler, chancellor of Emory 
College, of Oxford, Georgia; Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, 
president of the University of Wisconsin; William H. 
Ingersoll, of Robert H. Ingersoll & Brothers, New York 
city; William H. Field, of the Chicago Tribune, and James 
Keeley, of the Chicago Herald, were among the noted men 
who addressed the convention. The basic tone of all these 
addresses was honest advertising. 

The final result of the agitation for truthfulness in 
advertising was that the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, acting in codrdinated departmentals and con- 
ferences, adopted the standards of practice unanimously 
voted upon by the one hundred and fifty-five newspaper 
delegates representing the newspaper section of the con- 
vention. These standards of practice are as follows: 

To make none but true statements of circulation. 

To maintain advertising rates as published. 

To reject fraudulent advertising. 

To oppose free publicity. 

Philadelphia was named as the meeting-place for the 
next convention, and Herbert H. Houston, of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., of New York, was chosen president; Lafayette 
Young, Jr., of the Des Moines (Iowa) Capital, vice-presi- 
dent, and P. S. Florea, of Indianapolis, was reélected sec- 
retary. 

The new executive committee is composed of F. A. 
Black, Boston; E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa; W. H. 
Fee, New Haven, Conn.; William H. Ingersoll, New 
York; William H. Johns, New York; John Clyde Oswald, 
New York; Walter B. Cherry, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. C. 
D’Arcy, St. Louis; W. W. Cloud, Baltimore; Frank Rowe, 
Toronto; A. M. Briggs and A. E. Chamberlain, both of 
Chicago; the new president, secretary-treasurer, and vice- 
president, and the retiring president, William Woodhead, 
San Francisco. 

The “ Kalamazoo cup ” —a bronze trophy — was pre- 
sented to the Nevada (Iowa) Ad News Club for the best 
vigilance work done during the last year. 

The Printers’ Ink cup was awarded to the Advertising 
Forum of Minneapolis for having made the most practical 
use of its opportunities during the last year. 

The Resolutions Committee presented only one resolu- 
tion. It endorsed President Wilson’s efforts to keep peace 
with honor, and conveyed official appreciation of the recep- 
tion accorded the convention by Chicago, and the work of 
William Woodhead, the retiring president, and Douglas N. 
Graves, of Boston, retiring from the Executive Committee. 

The affiliated Association of Advertising Agents elected 
the following officers: President, Stanley Clague, of 
Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Company, Chicago; secretary 
and treasurer, George Sherman, of Sherman & Bryan, New 
York. 

‘ One of the biggest public events of the entire convention 
was the great parade pageant of Monday evening, June 21. 
Modern advertising was visualized in floats, trade-marks, 
uniformed horsemen, caparisoned horses, pretty girls, and 
red fire, through the main business streets of the city, to 
the delight and edification of the great crowds of people 
who thronged every inch of sidewalk and much of the 
window space on both sides of the street along the entire 
line of march. The reviewing stand was opposite the 
Auditorium Hotel, in Grant Park, and from this point of 
vantage Governor Dunne, Mayor Thompson, the officers of 
the convention and other notables viewed the greatest 
night advertising pageant Chicago has ever seen. The 
dominant exemplification of the parade was “ Truth in 
Advertising,” and it was the most impressive and inspiring 
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public exhibition of the development of the new spirit of 
clean publicity ever brought together. 

Supplementing storage batteries concealed in the floats 
were huge searchlights mounted on automobiles, and fol- 
lowing the exhibits at strategic intervals. The advertising 
clubs of the country, in varicolored costumes and with the 
insignia of their respective cities, loudly voiced their pres- 
ence as they passed the official stand. 

The parade started shortly after eight o’clock. The 
mounted police, led by Chief Healey and a bugler, led the 
parade. It was officially estimated that 4,000 of the 10,000 
advertising delegates were in line, with 150 floats, repre- 
senting an aggregate cost of $100,000, the music proceeding 
from fifteen bands. 

The Advertising Association of Chicago led the uni- 
formed marchers in “ Palm Beach” suits. They were 
followed by the Chicago Trade Press Association, carrying 
illuminated signs bearing the names of one hundred and 
five trade papers. 


Display in Graphic Arts Department. 

The department of Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World known as the Graphic Arts exhibit occupied the 
Gold room of the Congress Hotel. It was, in a concrete 
form, the combined ideas of many of the brightest adver- 
tising minds in the world. This particular section was 
under the direction of S. Clayton Wicks, chairman. Fur- 
ther advertising exhibits were located in the Elizabethan 
room of the same hotel, with Irving Paschall, an adver- 
tising man from Philadelphia, director over all. This 
exhibition was made up from specimens of lithography 
submitted by the leading lithographers of the United States 
and Canada. 

The exhibits were educational in character. The busi- 
ness printing exhibit, for example, gave the business man 
an idea how to make his printing more fruitful, the making 
of a booklet from the copy to the finished product being 
shown in detail. 

In the British exhibit, American manufacturers were 
shown how to sell their goods in foreign countries. Plans 
were suggested so that any American manufacturer could 
discover, at small expense, how he can best seek trade 
outside of the United States. The exhibit also revealed 
how successes have been made in foreign advertising. 

The exhibit of the Vigilance Committee showed the 
folly of exaggerated and cut-throat advertising. It proved 
conclusively not only that bad advertising does not pay, but 
also how tremendously resultful good advertising is. 

The Specialties Committee expended thousands of dol- 
lars on its division of the exhibit. Graphic charts were on 
exhibition at every turn, making the average business man 
who visited the show wonder whether he knew as much 
about his own business as he thought he did. 

The advertising history of business of famous manu- 
facturers was shown in the advertisements of the Quoin 
Club. Some of these exhibits dated back more than a 
hundred years, showing the growth from a tiny volume to 
a mammoth business. 

The following firms participated in the business print- 
ing exhibit: 

Printers from Milwaukee, Philadelphia, New York, St. 
Louis and Cleveland furnished samples through their local 
Typothetz. Poole Brothers, of Chicago, Transportation 
Advertising; Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, Piano Catalogue. 

Complete campaigns were obtained from Alexander 
Brothers, Philadelphia; J. B. Stetson (Stetson hats), 
Philadelphia; Universal Portland Cement Company, Chi- 
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cago; Eastern Railroads, against full-crew law; Liberty 
Bell Bud Club; Wilmer Atkinson Company, Philadelphia; 
Moore Push Pin Company, Philadelphia; Royal Electro- 
type Company, Philadelphia; New York Edison Company, 
New York; Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia (“ Phila- 
delphia 1916”); The Curtis Company, Detroit. 

Photoengraving: Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia; 
Phototype Engraving Company, Philadelphia; Pontiae En- 
graving Company, Chicago; Monternach Engraving Com- 
pany, Hartford; Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo; 
Electro-Light Engraving Company, New York; also 
Stockinger Photoengraving and Printing Company, New 
York. 

The Art Stamp League, New York; Keating Engraving 
Company, of Philadelphia, and S. D. Childs, of Chicago, 
steel and copper plate engraving; Lanston Monotype 
Company; Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and Chicago 
Paper Company (“ Foldwell Enamel ’”’). 

A daily newspaper was one of the features of the 
Graphic Arts department. In it appeared the leading 
events of the convention, also bright and sprightly gossip 
of the doings of its personnel. 





PRINTING, ADVERTISING AND ALLIED TRADES 
EXPOSITION. 


The Printing, Advertising and Allied Trades Exposition 
opened at the Coliseum, Chicago, on Saturday, June 19, 
continuing for one week, with one hundred booths in full 
operation. The exhibits, large and small, were arranged to 
the best advantage, while the gentlemen in charge were 
courteous and cheerful in explaining the details of the 
respective propositions they represented. 

While the show, in its extent and the number of exhibi- 
tors, was not up to the standard of other expositions of 
similar character, it was a very creditable one, and un- 
doubtedly advanced the material interests of the enter- 
prising and far-seeing firms which took part in it. 

The Queen City Printing Ink Company exhibited a 
two-color process which is unique and simple. By the use 
of two ink disks it prints two colors with one impression. 
Another exhibit of this company was the Universal pres- 
sure quoin. It is a single, hollow steel rod, with sliding 
steel blocks which are forced out at the side by a screw 
attachment at one end. Uniformity of lock-up with pres- 
sure equally distributed around the chase is one of its 
strongest claims to popularity. 

The Taylor registering projector, invented and manu- 
factured by Arthur K. Taylor, is a process for registering 
forms in the composing-room before sending them to press. 
It is an apparatus mounted in an iron framework set 
upon the imposing-stone. In the upper frame is set hori- 
zontally a flat sheet of plate glass. At just half the dis- 
tance between the upper surface of the glass and the 
printing surface of the form is a carriage that slides from 
end to end of the frame on horizontal ways at the sides. 
This carriage also has horizontal ways running across 
from side to side, on which slides a smaller carriage, on 
which is mounted a high-class color-corrected lens and an 
erecting prism. Four incandescent lights in strong reflec- 
tors provide brilliant illumination for the copy, which is 
placed face down upon the upper surface of the glass. 
This optical apparatus projects the image of the regis- 
tering detail that is on the sheet above (in a circular 
area of about eight inches in diameter) to the surface 
of the blocks below in its same relative position (not 
reversed), showing the precise position for each plate 
included in the projected field. Curtains are stretched 
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horizontally from the carriage to spring rollers on the 
frame, and vertically around the sides, making a dark 
chamber over the stone, light entering only through the 
optical apparatus. 

Elaborate exhibits of paper were shown by Bermingham 
& Seaman Company, Stearns Paper Products Company, 
W. E. Wroe & Co., The Paper Mills Company and Regen- 
stein-Veeder Company. These were all of an educational 
nature, completed specimens of jobs, demonstrating the 
adaptation of the papers to the work, being shown. 

The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company exhibited a platen- 
press feeder that attracted much attention. ° 

Lack of space forbids special mention of all the other 
very meritorious features of the different exhibits. The 
list of exhibitors was as follows: 


J. A. Richards Company, Albion, Michigan. Mr. Richards in charge. 
Multiform saws and creasers. 

The Chapman Double Ball Bearing Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Universal ball-bearing trucks. 

Cowan Truck Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Trucks. 

H. L. Roberts & Co., New York.  Silk-stitching machines for 
double-stitching fine catalogues with knot in center. Looping machine 
for looping books, calendars, cards, ete. 

A. G. Burton’s Son, 118 to 124 South Clinton street, Chicago. The 
“S. K. White” paging and numbering machine (foot and steam power). 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Disston knives 
and specialties. 

Consumers Paper Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
ing rags. 

Melvin H. Sykes, 16 North Wabash avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
cial photographer. 

The Pen-Sketch Company, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Advertising matter. Walter R. Krembs in charge. 

Technical Trade School of International Printing Pressmen 
Assistant Unions of North America. The American Pressman. 

The Postamper Company, Chicago, Illinois. Postampers. 

Barrett Multi-Truck Company, exhibit made by Barrett-Cravens 
Company, 732 Federal street, Chicago, Illinois. Four-wheel roller- 
bearing trucks. 

Chicago Baling Press Company, 305 South La Saile street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Baling presses. 

Art Reproduction Company, 412 Orleans street, Chicago, 
Multi-color plate specialists and negatives for offset process. 

Printing Trades Blue Book. A. F. Lewis & Company, 
Division street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Jagenberg Machine Company, Inc., 131 West Twenty-fourth street, 
New York. Standard and special machines for all trades employing 
paper, board and glue. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company, Seventeenth street and Western 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Saws, files, machine knives. 

Fergus Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois. Colorwork display. 

The Henry O. Shepard Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Browne in charge, assisted by W. W. Pace and P. G. Smith. 

Business Equipment Journoi, 682 Sherman street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Wiping and polish- 


Offi- 


and 


Illinois. 


1620 West 


nH: SS. 


Publication. 

The I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Bermingham & Seaman Company, Chicago, Illinois. Paper. 

Rapid Addressing Machine Company, 610 Federal street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Models of addressing and mailing machines, from a hand office 
model to a dup!ex machine. 

Goldberg Display Fixture Company, 
street, New York. Display fixtures. 

Excello Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. Linotype motors. 

Western States Envelope Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Envelopes. 

Mashek Manufacturing Company, 1616 West Lake street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Patent form truck. Mashek Across Bar. 

Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, [Iisher 
Illinois. Motor equipments. 

Regenstein-Veeder Company, 1336-1342 South 
cago, Illinois. Cardboards, bristols and cover-paper. 

Standard Pen Company, 531 Broadway, New York city. 
fountain pens. 

Pence Mailing Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
machines. 

Kalamazoo Paper Box Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Paper boxes. 

Regan Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois. High-grade printing. 

Ertman Publishing Company, Chicago, illinois. Publications. 


532 Sherman street, 


130-134 West Twenty-fourth 


building, Chicago, 


Halsted street, Chi- 
Self-filling 


Mailing 
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Chicago, Illinois. 
E. W. Iles, 


W. L. MeKay & Co., 107 North Market street, 
Writerpress and Multipost. Rapid mail-opening machine. 
W. L. McKay, G. A. Georgeson. 

Metal Specialties Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
machines and gummed tape. 

Line-a-time Manufacturing Company, Rochester, New York. Copy- 
holders for typewriters and billing machines. J. H. Ruddick in charge. 

Printing Trade News, New York. Publication, 

Dexter Folder Company, Chicago, Illinois. Folding machines and 
paper-cutters. 

The Canton Cutlery Company, 
scissors. 

Multicolor Press and Multicolor Sales Company, 332 South Michigan 
Imitation typewriter system. E. G. Ryan in charge. 
Litho- 


Sealing 


Canton, Ohio. Pocket knives and 


avenue, Chicago. 

Michigan Lithographing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
graphs. 

Ralph Temple Automobile Company, 1221 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Automobiles. 

The Grier Press, 515 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

National Printer Journalist, Chicago. Publication. 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
feeder. H. G. Miller, president and treasurer, in charge. 

Printers Supplymens Club of Chicago. C. H. Collins, secretary, in 
charge. 

Cc. F. Anderson Company, 710 South Clark street, Chicago. 
and binding presses. 

The Paper Mills Company, 
Fred. H. Goodrich in charge. 

The Cleveland Folding Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
machines. 

Osterlind Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicago. Presses. 

The American Printer, New York. Publication. 

New York Revolving Portable Elevator Company, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. R. D. Fisher in charge, assisted by Paul J. Schniedewend, E. A. 
Roberts, F. A. Bossack. Model F hand-power revolvator; motor-driven 
revolvator; non-revolving type tiering machine. 

Stearns Paper Products Company, 732 Federal street, Chicago. 
and cardboard specialties. 
A. W. Hall & Co., 

machines. 

Stokes & Smith Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
rotary presses. 

W. E. Wroe & Company, 


Unique printing. 


Platen-press 


Folder 


517-525 South Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Folding 


Paper 


501 South Dearborn street, Chicago. Folding 


High-speed 


1006 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
High-grade bond, writing and offset papers. H. Van Petten in charge. 

C. H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor, Connecticut. Paper. A. D. Coffin, 
president, in charge, assisted by Herbert R. Coffin and Charles H. Coye. 

Chicago Safe & Merchandise Company, 30-32 West Lake street, Chi- 
cago. Furniture. 

The Pictorial Printing Company, Aurora, Illinois. Poster stamps. 

Berry Machine Company, St. Louis, Missouri. Berry round-hole cutters. 

H. B. Rouse & Co., 2214 Ward street, Chicago. Printers’ supplies. 

R. O. Vandercook, 559-565 West Lake street, Chicago. Proof presses. 

The Taylor Registering Projector, Baltimore, Maryland. Apparatus 
for registering forms in the composing-room before sending them to 
press. Arthur K. Taylor in charge. 

Latham Machinery Company, Latham Automatic Register Company, 
Chicago. Stitching machines and folders. Paul H. Latham in charge. 

National Scale Company, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. Trucks 
and scales. 

Economy Engineering Company, 415 South Washtenaw avenue, Chi- 
Portable elevators, tiering machines and trucks. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


cago. 

Loring Coes & Company, 
knives. 

J. W. Pitt & Co., Chicago. Printers’ supplies. 

National Binding Machine Company, Chicago. 
moistening machines. 

The Goss Printing Press Company, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
eago. Presses. Paul F. Cox in charge. 

Queen City Printing Ink Company, Chicago. Inks, dual-print attach- 
ment, and Universal full-length pressure quoin. John L. Priesman in 
charge, assisted by Walter B. Horner, John J. Keiser, E. H. Sample, 
M. M. Gerrish, Dan H. Church and L. D. Terreo. 

American Folding Machine Company, Warren, Ohio. 
folder. 

The Productograph Company, Slocum, Avram & Slocum, 30 Church 
street, New York city. G. H. Warren in charge, assisted by A. F. Hin- 
richsen. The Productograph is a machine for recording output of all 
kinds of machinery. 

The Master Printer, 1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Publication. 

Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., 418 South Market street, Chicago. Print- 
ing and lithographic inks. Cliff R. Hunn in charge. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Company. Monotypes. 

George P. Clark, Chicago. Motor trucks and castors. 


Paper-cutting 


Gummed tapes, labe!s, 


Tapeless job- 
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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


That the nineteenth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers, held 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 17, 18 and 19, was a great 
success in every particular was the opinion of all in atten- 
dance. It is also the general belief that it will mark the 
beginning of better days in the photoengraving industry. 

The convention really started two days before the date 
announced for the opening. The Employing Electrotypers 
Association held a meeting on June 15, which was attended 
by many of the photoengravers, and the Employing Photo- 
engravers Association, comprised of quite a number of the 
members of the international association, held a meeting on 
June 16. Thus, when the convention was officially opened 
and two hundred manufacturing photoengravers from all 
parts of the country took their seats to legislate in behalf 
of their industry, the ice was broken and the delegates were 
ready for business. 

Every convention is noted for some distinctive feature, 
and those who participated will long remember the Chicago 
convention for the sincerity and earnestness manifested. 

The opening exercises consisted of addresses of welcome 
by Hon. William Hale Thompson, mayor of Chicago; John 
D. Shoop, first assistant superintendent of public schools; 
S. M. Hastings, president Illinois Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; William R. Moss, of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, and A. E. Southworth, treasurer of the United 
Typothetez and Franklin Clubs of America. 

E. W. Houser, ex-president of the international associa- 
tion, introduced President H. A. Gatchel, and the conven- 
tion was in full swing. 

Many men prominent in photoengraving circles were on 
the program, and the addresses made and the papers read 
offered considerable food for thought and gave ideas and 
suggestions that more than paid for the time and money 
spent in attending the convention. 

W. C. Huebner, of Buffalo, read a paper entitled “ Devel- 
opments in Planographic Methods ”; Charles W. Beck, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, described the rotogravure process and its 
influence upon the photoengraving industry; F. W. Gage, 
of Battle Creek, spoke on “ How to Meet Rival Illustrative 
Methods ”; C. W. Kiauminzer, of Cleveland, spoke on “ The 
Middleman Problem”; L. B. Folsom, of Boston, read a 
paper entitled “ Thorough Organization”; E. W. Houser 
described the Chicago plan of codperation. Other speakers 
were Roger Cunningham, of Kansas City; N. S. Amstutz, 
of Valparaiso; Arthur B. Rice, of Chicago; Arthur Hatt, 
of New York, and Adolph Schuetz, of New York. 

The key-note throughout the entire convention was the 
feeling that some action must be taken without loss of time 
to meet the greatly increased cost of production due to the 
rise in price of chemicals and metals on account of the 
war. Practically every commodity entering into the manu- 
facture of photoengravings has jumped in price from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty per cent during the past eight 
months, the sharpest rise of all being in the cost of zinc, 
the price of which is two hundred and fifty per cent higher 
to-day than it was eight months ago. After much discus- 
sion on the subject, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


The International Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers, in 
convention assembled, after careful consideration and due deliberation, 
does hereby agree and resolve: 

First.— That the square-inch rate method of pricing has no relation 
to the cost of production and is therefore the greatest evil in our industry, 
being unfair alike to the producer and the consumer. 

Second.— That the selling price of photoengravings, in fairness to the 
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manufacturers and the public, must have a definite relation to the cost of 
production. 

Third.— That of late, because of the decided increase in the cost of 
materials and labor, the minimum charge for half-tones and zine etchings 
is always less than the cost of production. 

Fourth.— That the only way to correct a wrong practice is to inaug- 
urate one that is as nearly right as can be devised. 

Fifth.— That the *“‘ Standard Scale of Prices,’’ based on a fixed charge 
of $1.50 plus 10 cents per square inch for half-tones, and 75 cents plus 5 
cents per square inch for zine etchings, up to 30 square inches; and 15 
cents per square inch for half-tones and 742 cents per square inch for 
zine etchings over 30 square inches, has a consistent relation to the cost 
of plates of every size. 

Be It Therefore Resolved, That the International Association of Manu- 
facturing Photcengravers does hereby approve and adopt the “ Standard 
Seale of Prices” for half-tones and zine etchings as the official basis of 
charges. 

Be fi Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be engrossed 
and mailed to every manufacturing photoengraver in the United States 
ana Canada. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, E. C. Miller, of Chicago; first vice-president, 
F. W. Gage, of Battle Creek; second vice-president, B. J. 
Gray, of St. Louis; secretary-treasurer, J. C. Bragdon, of 
Pittsburgh. Executive Committee: H. A. Gatchel, chair- 
man; E. W. Houser, Adolph Schuetz, W. B. Mackenburg, 
P. T. Blogg. 

Entertainment features, which were above par in every 
respect, were furnished for the delegates and visitors, and 
the convention closed with a banquet at Hotel Sherman, on 
Saturday evening, June 19, at which about four hundred 


were present. 








“*Monarch of All He Surveys.” 
Six-month-old son of Glen McWilliams, monotype machinist, with 
Successful Farming Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 





An Expert. 
Johnny — What is an expert, pa? 
Pa — A fellow who tells others how to do the things he 
can’t do himself.— Judge. 
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Jonathan Stern. 


Jonathan Stern, widely known in printing and news- 
paper circles throughout Georgia, died on Monday, May 
24, 1915, at his home in Savannah. Mr. Stern was sixty- 
five years of age and a native of Hirschaid, Bavaria, 
Germany. He went to Savannah in 1869, and was the 
proprietor of two newspapers during his active career, 
these being the Abend Zeitung, which was published from 
1871 to 1882, and the Savannah Recorder, which existed 
from 1878 to 1883. Under the style of Stern Printing 
Company, a job-printing office was operated until his death. 


Francis M. Call. 


Francis M. Call, founder and for many years president 
of the Christian Publishing Company, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and widely known as a philanthropist, passed away 
at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, on Wednesday, May 26, 
1915, following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Call was presi- 
dent of the Eureka Savings Bank. He was also the founder 
of the Standard Adding Machine Company, of which his 
son, F. B. Call, is now president, and the Christian Orphans’ 
Home, both of St. Louis. , 


William H. Way. 


William H. Way,.of Meriden,.Connecticut, until recently 
president of the Curtiss-Way Company, passed away dur- 
ing the latter part of May at the age of fifty-four years. 
Mr. Way began his career as a printer, afterward became 
a publisher and then he was made secretary-treasurer of 
the Curtiss-Way Co. He succeeded the late James A. Cur- 
tiss as president of the company, which thrived under his 
administration, and he retired during April on account of 
his health. 

Mr. Way belonged to numerous fraternities and clubs, 
and, taking a great interest in rare postage-stamps, had 
one of the finest collections in his section. He was a founder 
and vice-president of the National Historical Society. 


Elbridge Axtell. 


Elbridge Axtell, one of the oldest printers in the State 
of Massachusetts, passed away on Monday afternoon, May 
31, 1915, at the home of his daughter in Springfield. Mr. 
Axtell was born in Chesterfield, November 19, 1834. He 
started setting type in a shop run by his brother in Pitts- 
field, mastering all details and showing an aptitude for 
the work which enabled him to make a success in his 
chosen field. He moved to Northampton, where he worked 
on the Northampton Courier. Later he went to Providence 
and was employed by Knowles, Ansoner & Danielson. 

While the Civil War was raging, Mr. Axtell went to 
Newbern, North Carolina, to work in a print-shop owned 
by George Mills Joy, of Northampton. The Union troops 
had recently invaded the town and it was under martial 
law. It was a stirring period for the young printer and he 
often recalled the motion pictures of military life witnessed 
there. Newbern did not appeal to him very strongly. When 


asked how long he remained there, Mr. Axtell replied: 
“Until I could get back home.” In reality, however, he 
stayed there about a year. In 1869 he went to Westfield 
and was foreman in the Times-News Letter, remaining 
with the company for eighteen years. He went to Spring- 
field and became identified with the Springfield Printing & 
Binding Company and Loring & Axtell. 


Elias S. R. Butler. 

Elias S. R. Butler, of Wilmington, Delaware, senior 
member of the firm of E. S. R. Butler & Son, passed away 
at his home, 2401 Willard street, on Monday, May 24, 1915. 
On Tuesday, May 18, Mr. Butler celebrated the seventy- 
fourth anniversary of his locating in Wilmington, having 
traveled from his home in Georgetown to Milford and from 
there to Philadelphia, from whence he went by stage to 
Wilmington, where he obtained employment as a printer’s 
apprentice with Caleb P. Johnston, publisher of the Gazette 
of those days. 

At the close of his apprenticeship, he began business at 
8 East Fourth street. A few years later he moved to 420 
Market street and about twelve years ago he was compelled 
to seek larger quarters, locating at 421 Market street, 
where the business is now conducted. 

Mr. Butler retired from active business several years 
ago, his son, Walter L. Butler, a member of the firm, being 
the active head of the present company. 

Mr. Butler was one of the best known business men of 
the Delmarvia Peninsula and always took a keen interest 
in the development of the State and his city. Before retir- 
ing from active business, he was a factor in all local trade 
organizations. 

William H. Rand. 

William H. Rand, for many years head of the printing 
and publishing house of Rand, McNally & Co., and for 
more than half a century connected with the journalistic 
and publishing growth of Chicago, passed away at, the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Henry W. Chappell, in New 
Canaan, Connecticut, on Monday, June 21, at the age of 
eighty-seven years. 

Mr. Rand came to Chicago in 1855. He made the voy- 
age around Cape Horn in 1849, when the gold rush to 
California was started. In California he established the 
first newspaper, the Los Angeles Star, printed in Spanish 
and English. Upon his arrival in Chicago he became part 
owner of the Chicago Tribune. In 1865, with Andrew 
McNally, he founded the printing and publishing house 
which still bears their names. In 1885 he, with Whitelaw 
Reid, Melville E. Stone, Stilson Hutchins, W. H. Smith, 
and others, organized the syndicate which brought to per- 
fection the Mergenthaler linotype. 

He was well known in Chicago as a philanthropist and 
civic leader. He was a member and supporter of the Metho- 
dist Church, long president of the Newsboys’ Home, one 
of the founders of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
and a charter member of the Commercial Club of Chicago. 
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St. Paul Printers’ Supplymen Elect Officers. 


The association of the printers’ supplymen of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, held its regular meeting on Thursday, May 20, 
at which time the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Harry S. Thompson, of Philip Ruxton, Incor- 
porated, president; Ralph B. Henry, of White & Leonard 
Company, vice-president, and John C. Bryant, of Buckbee- 
Mears Company, secretary-treasurer. The association 
consists of twenty-two firms, every firm in the local field 
being represented on the membership roll. 


The Osco Mortising Saw. 


From the Osco Machine Company, 185 Franklin street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, comes the announcement of a new 
moderate-priced mortising saw. The company claims that 
this saw will make inside and outside mortises accurately, 
and that where nails are in the path of the saw they need 
not be removed, as the saw will go right through them. 
The saw also has attachments for drilling, routing and 
planing. 


Mrs. Clara J. Shepard Unanimously Endorsed for 
the Chicago Board of Education. 


Members of the following organizations have interested 
themselves in the candidacy of Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, only 
daughter of Henry O. Shepard, founder of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and the Inland Printer Technical School, for the 
Board of Education, and have recommended her appoint- 
ment by Mayor Thompson: Press Club of Chicago, Graphic 
Arts Association, Ben Franklin Club, Typographical Union 
No. 16, Old-Time Printers’ Association, and the Shepard 
Memorial Association, of which Mrs. Shepard is president 
and treasurer. 


Outing of Chicago Old-Time Printing Pressmen’s 
Association. 

Saturday, August 7, 1915, has been set as the day for 
the annual basket picnic and reunion of the Old-Time 
Printing Pressmen’s Association, No. 1, of Chicago. Atlas 
Park has been selected as the place, and a good time is 
assured the members and their families. Music, dancing 
and games are on the program, and prizes for all kinds of 
games will be distributed by the association. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company Shows New Faces. 


The latest character report issued by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company shows great activity in the matrix 
department. A surprising number of new characters are 
shown. These include accented letters, commercial and 
foreign characters, figures, fractions, leaders, etc. Many 
new matrix slides are added to the already extensive line. 
The interesting faces shown in the specimen-sheets are: 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 





Items for this 








Eighteen-point Bodoni, eighteen-point Antique No. 1, 
thirty-six-point Gothic No. 24, and twenty-four and thirty- 
six point Russian caption. Notwithstanding the heavy 
demands, this department has been able to keep up to 
date on new faces. 


Lewis F. Griebel Joins Force of Universal Type- 
Making Machine Company. 


In the recent addition to its sales force of Lewis F. 
Griebel, the Universal Type-Making Machine Company is 
assured that its interests in the New York territory will 
be well taken care of. Mr. Griebel was formerly in charge 
of the linotype division of the Jersey City Printing Com- 
pany, Jersey City, New Jersey. Prior to his connection 
with that company he held executive positions with several 
of the large printing and publishing concerns in the East. 
He has had a wide and varied experience since serving his 
apprenticeship with the New Canaan (Conn.) Messenger, 
being at one time publicist for Collins Banking Service, of 
Philadeiphia; ad.-writer for Hampton’s Magazine, New 
York; and also special writer on the New York World and 
Journal. He is thoroughly posted on linotype, monotype 
and typecasting machinery in general, making him espe- 
cially qualified for his new work. 


Henry O. Shepard Employees to Have Outing. 


On Tuesday, July 20, The Henry O. Shepard Company 
and The Inland Printer Company will give their employees 
an outing at Glenwood Park, Batavia, Illinois. The offices 
and entire plant at 632 Sherman street will be closed for the 
day, and plans are well in hand for making this a day long 
to be remembered by all members of the office, sales and 
mechanical forces. Special trains will carry the picnickers 
from the city to the park and return. Various athletic 
sports, as well as boating, dancing, etc., will be indulged in. 
Challenges to matches of one sort and another are being 
issued by the different departments—a baseball game 
between the office and the mechanical departments being 
one of the star events. 


Special Train to Pacific Coast for Query Club, 
of New York. 

The Query Club Typographical Union special trans- 
continental train leaves New York city by the West Shore 
Railroad, on Tuesday morning, July 27. For the past ten 
years the Query Club has successfully carried out many 
social and interesting features. Its membership includes 
many of the most prominent printers in New York. The 
tour to the International Typographical Union convention 
at Los Angeles and the entertaining features provided 
by the local unions will no doubt make the trip one long 
to be remembered. 

Twenty-five days will be consumed for the round trip, 
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stops being made at many of the large cities and other 
places of interest. This is an all-expense tour, which is 
under the personal supervision of the railroad company, 
and the hotel accommodations and meals contracted for are 
of the highest grade. 

The cost for one person, including lower Pullman berth, 
is $246.40. An illustrated pamphlet containing all the nec- 
essary information will be furnished on application to 
Nate Newman, 39 Vanderveer avenue, Woodhaven, New 
York. 


Attractive Brochure about Snowflake Enameled 
Book Paper. 

The J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, is a con- 
cern which consistently does things right. Thoroughness 
is characteristic of its manufacture, of its service to the 
printer, and is manifest as well in the advertising prepared 
for its many products. Of these, Snowflake enameled book 
is synonymous with ail that can be reasonably expected 
in the manufacture of paper, and a brochure just issued 
gives some excellent examples of half-tone work printed 
thereon. Seldom have we seen such good presswork — 
never better —and the pressman will tell you that good 
paper is a large part of the battle in the satisfactory 
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Cover-design of Brochure of Snowflake Enameled Book Paper. 


printing of half-tones. With its highly enameled surface, 
which holds, the results are plainly up to the pressman. 
We admire the work on this folder, for with white 
high lights and black solids in the half-tones, without a 
touch of the weak grayness which so often characterizes 
that work, without a sign of picking and with an intelli- 
gent selection of type-face for printing on half-tone stock, 
it is truly a work to be proud of. No employing printer 


should be without a copy of this admirable brochure and the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, Illinois, will for- 
ward copies upon request. 
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Sprague Electric Club. 

A large and representative gathering of the members 
of the commercial and manufacturing departments of the 
Sprague Electric Works of General Electric Company 
recently met at the Hotel Marlborough, New York, for 
dinner and organized the “ Sprague Electric Club.” 

It will be the purpose of the club to bring the salesmen, 


















Sprague Electric One-Ton Monorail Crane Installed in the 
Plant of P. F. Collier & Son, New York City. 


engineers, factory heads and other employees into closer 
personal contact and codperation. 

The club adopted a Constitution and By-Laws and 
elected a Board of Governors and officers, and plans were 
tentatively formulated for a series of meetings and events 
which are destined to stimulate the interest of the mem- 
bers in the new association. 





Jersey City Printing Company Craftsman’s Club to hold 
Outing. 


Arrangements have been completed for the third annual 
outing of The Craftsman’s Club, composed of employees 
of the Jersey City Printing Company. About two hundred 
members will journey to Midland Park, Grant City, Staten 
Island, on Saturday, July 17, and indulge in a long list of 


‘field games prepared by the committee. 


The star event will be the baseball game between the 
bindery and pressroom departments, which will play for a 
large loving-cup donated by the officials of the company. 
This event promises to be a hot contest, as there is great 
rivalry between the two departments. 

A substantial breakfast and an elaborate dinner with 
the usual trimmings constitute the main part of the day’s 
outing. 

The outing will assemble at Bergen Point Ferry and 
proceed to trains at Port Richmond, led by a band. A 
good time is assured all who attend by the Arrangement 
Committee, which consists of L. E. Simmen, Samuel Beilby, 
Charles Krohne, Joseph Kelty, Patrick Medly, George 
Rolfs, F. Beyer and F. Barnes. 
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The club’s Executive Committee consists of George B. 
Drach, chairman; James Morton, O. C. Aubut, Robert 
Sanford, J. Van Dam, R. K. Meixsell, E. R. Rodd, O. Miller, 
W. J. Frick, W. A. Schoppe, D. S. Rothrock, Edward John- 
son, August Krohne. 


New Multiple-Hole Combination Punching Member 

for Tatum Punching Machines. 

The development of the various devices, such as billing 
machines, etc., for increasing efficiency and reducing labor 
in business offices, has made necessary the devising of 
machines or attachments to meet the demand for the special 
supplies required by those devices. 

Printers who are called upon to furnish these supplies 
will be interested in the attachments, or combination mem- 
bers, for the Tatum machines, the latest of which is the 
multiple-hole combination punching member, designed for 
punching sheets for use in connection with billing-machine 


length of service, having been editor of the Sentinel and 
its successor, the Sentinel-Post, almost twenty-eight years. 
H. E. Deater, R. K. Tindall and Miss Merze Marvin are 
associated with him in the management of the newspaper 
and printing-plant. They have a plant 45 by 100 feet, espe- 
cially built for the Sentinel-Post by Mr. Marvin a few years 
ago. The company is installing a new press and some other 
equipment, which will be on display for the first time on 
Sentinel-Post Day. 


Universal Pressure Quoin. 


If printers really believe that time is money, they will 
not fail to see the utility of using but two quoins where 
formerly they found it necessary to use ten or more. 
Thus, by reducing the number of quoins in a form, you will 
obviously increase the number of coins in your pocket. Of 
course an explanation of this peculiar condition is neces- 
sary. Suppose a Gordon form contains four quoins on the 





Multiple-Hole Combination Punching Member for Tatum Punching Machines. 


outfits, a number of which are on the market. The accom- 
panying illustration was taken from a special member 
made to punch seventy-one holes, five-thirty-seconds of an 
inch in diameter, at one operation, in a sheet twenty-four 
inches wide, such as is required for the Underwood billing 
machine. Another member is made to punch forty-seven 
holes, three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, in a sheet 
fifteen inches long, for the Elliott-Fisher machine. 

The Samuel C. Tatum Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
be pleased to forward complete information regarding these 
members, and also other attachments for special work along 
the same lines. 


Shenandoah “ Sentinel-Post’”’ to Have Get-Together Day. 


Believing that a spirit of good fellowship, interest and 
enthusiasm among: the employees of a newspaper and print- 
ing company is a valuable asset, the editors of the Shenan- 
doah (Iowa) Sentinel-Post have invited all their employees, 
from the city editor to the printers’ devil, to a big all-day 
social meeting, to be held June 26. They call it Senti- 
nel-Post Day. Invitations were sent to the out-of-town 
correspondents, the editorial and business staffs and the 
mechanical staff, fifty in all. 

The morning will be devoted to an inspection of the 
printing-plant, registration and getting acquainted. From 
one to four o’clock there will be a banquet, with informal 
talks by members of the editorial and business staffs. A 
round-table discussion by the out-of-town correspondents 
will be one feature. After the banquet the guests will be 
given an automobile ride around the city. 

The Sentinel-Post Company publishes a semi-weekly, 
two-county newspaper, and maintains a job-printing plant. 
C. N. Marvin, president of the company and general man- 
ager, is the oldest newspaper man in southern Iowa in 


side and six the long way of the chase. The lock-up man 
must go over these at least twice, and that takes time. 
Suppose he gets better results with two quoins, and finds 
that the two quoins, by a simple screw operation, exert 
uniform pressure along the two sides with less effort than 
the old way — well, that saves time, and by natural infer- 
ence it saves money. The quoin that does such wonderful 
work is quite unique. It is metal, and, owing to the com- 
bination of the screw and wedge principle, you have almost 
unlimited pressure at your command; not only have you 
pressure, but it is uniform. Owing to the exactness of con- 
struction of this device, one quoin on each locking side of 
a form performs the functions of the series of quoins here- 
tofore used. A postal addressed to the Equipment Depart- 
ment of the Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will bring full information regarding the Universal 
pressure quoins. 


Johnson Automatic Roller Rack. 


The equipment of the ordinary pressroom for the stor- 
ing of ink and rollers is usually home-made and generally 
looks the part. There has been no standard to work from 
until the “ Johnson way ” came into vogue. The Johnson 
Auto Roller Rack is a piece of furniture that should have 
a place in every pressroom, large or small. These racks 
are provided with ball-bearing supports for the roller- 
holders, and are adjustable for rollers of various lengths 
and diameters. Besides having a neat and serviceable 
place for rollers, there is a stand for oil-cans, a porcelain 
slab for mixing inks, and a receptacle for clean and used 
wipers. The stand is built of iron. These utilities, as well 
as other things of use in the pressroom, are made by the 
Johnson Automatic Roller Rack Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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Royal Calculating Systems. 


A convenient and practical device that will eliminate 
a large amount of the work and worry of making calcula- 
tions is offered in the Royal calculator, being placed on the 
market by the Royal Calculator Systems Company, New 
England building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This calculator can be adapted to various purposes, and 
an arrangement that should prove of great value to 
printers, publishers and wholesale paper-houses is the one 
combining the pay-roll and paper calculators. With this 
combination it is possible to tell at a glance the amount 










































































An employee 
receives $23.00 
for 48 hours 
per week. 
What is “due 


And so on for 


Answer any rate per week 


$21 .80 - gaa amount of 


Example: 


if he works 
45% hours?. 


The Royal Pay-Roll Calculator. 


due an employee for any given number of hours, at any 
rate, by the hour, week or month, percentages, invoices, 
discounts, prices for any amount, size, kind, weight or shape 
of paper at any price per pound. When desired, this 
arrangement may also include rates for piece-work or 
wages by the hour at any rate or for any amount. 

In addition to hourly rates, rates may also be had for 
any size of type, and measurements at any price per thou- 
sand ems, also square inches, fractions, and prices for cuts, 
electrotypes, and other calculations. 

These systems are built or arranged by a strip system 
of calculations fully protected by patents and copyrights, 
according to the needs of each individual user, and are sold 
on the plan of satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


District Meeting of International Association of 
Electrotypers. 

The second district meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Electrotypers was held at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, June 15, 1915. The meeting was called to 
order by President Clark at 10:30 A.M. and was well 
attended. Fifty-eight members were present at this con- 
ference. The various addresses by officers and chairmen 
of committees were very interesting and educational. 
Chairman Scott, of the Cost-Finding Committee, gave a 
most interesting detailed report on the cost of various 
classes of work. Addresses were also made by the follow- 
ing chairmen of committees: August D. Robrahn, Labor; 
R. F. Nuzum, Scale. All members in good standing will 
receive a copy of these addresses, together with facts and 
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figures as compiled by the Cost-Finding Committee. In the 
evening, the out-of-town guests were entertained by the 
Chicago Employing Electrotypers Association at a dinner 
at the Midway Gardens. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


Poems of Printers. 

This is a thirty-two-page, vest-pocket size, neatly 
printed booklet of verse, written by Dick Work, now a 
proofreader on the St. Louis Republic. Most of the con- 
tents has to do with disciples of Gutenberg, especially 
members of Typographical Union No. 8, and therefore 
will not fail to interest the craft. Humor and pathos are 
both in evidence. It is published by Chapler & Work, 
6219 Alabama avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. But a limited 
number has been printed, and copies are being sold at 25 
cents each to cover cost of publication. 


‘“‘The Chemistry and Technology of Printing Inks.” 


The book under the above title, written by Norman 
Underwood and Thomas V. Sullivan, chief and assistant 
chief, respectively, of the inkmaking division of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, United States Treasury 
Department, contains much that should prove of great 
interest and value to makers and users of printing-inks. 
In the preface the authors state that they “have endeav- 
ored in the preparation of this volume to prepare a con- 
cise work on the chemistry and methods of manufacture 
of one of the most important materials of the present day. 
They have attempted to give, in a brief and practical but 
yet scientifically correct manner, the many facts concerning 
the raw materials and finished products used in this indus- 
try which they have collected during a number of years of 
laboratory work and manufacturing experience. 

The attempt has been made to present the most venent 
methods of manufacture, and a description of the materials 
which have been found useful in the art.” 

The book is divided into three parts, each part contain- 
ing several subdivisions, as follows: Part One, Testing of 
Materials — Laboratory Apparatus; Methods of Analysis; 
Physical Tests of Pigments. Part Two, Manufacture and 
Properties of Ink-Making Materials — Reds; Blues; Yel- 
lows; Greens; Oranges; Russets; Citrines; Blacks; 
Diluents; Bases; Organic Lakes; Oils; Typographic 
Varnishes; Reducers; Driers. Part Three, The Manu- 
facture of Printing Ink — General Considerations; Expla- 
nation of Terms; Printing Inks; Plate Inks; Typographic 
Inks; Defects of Inks and Their Remedies. 

Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park place, 
New York. Price, $3. May be obtained through The 


Inland Printer Company. 





BUT HE UNDERSTOOD. 

The artist was painting — sunset, red, with blue streaks 
and green dots. 

The old rustic, at a respectful distance, was watching. 

“ Ah,” said the artist, looking up suddenly, “ perhaps 
to you, too, Nature has opened her sky-pictures page by 
page? Have you seen the lambent flame of dawn leaping 
across the livid east; the red-stained, sulphurous islets 
floating in the lake of fire in the west; the ragged clouds 
at midnight, black as a raven’s wing, blotting out the shud- 
dering moon? ” 

“No,” replied the rustic, shortly; “ not since I signed 
the pledge.”— Tit-Bits. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
t aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
natters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
ions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
natter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

1 MPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAItTHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HepeLer, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CaLMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “‘ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received i bn Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free o classified 
advertisers. 





















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


RETIRING OFFICER, in well-established commercial stationery, office 

furniture, printing, engraving, steel-die embossing, bookbinding and 
architects’ and engineers’ supply business, of highest prestige, located in 
one of the largest and most desirable cities on the Pacific coast, desires 
to negotiate with young or middle-aged man of unquestionable character 
and ability for the disposal of part or his whole interest; must have at 
least $25,000. G 883. 


FOR SALE — One of the best-paying job offices in South Dakota; rea- 
son for selling —I have other business to take care of; $1,300 takes 
entire plant at a sacrifice. G. R. HOPKINS, Mitchell, S. D. 


PRINTERS, NOTICE — Two first-class bookbinders wish to establish 
bindery and coéperate with printers in small city to - all their bind- 
ing of any description; Central States preferred. G 873 














FOR SALE — The only Democratic weekly paper in southern California 
and the Southwest; established three years ago. Address J. S. 
RODMAN, 126 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 
hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North Amer- 
ica for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT Whitlock two-rev., bed 28 by 40, front deliv- 

ery, direct drive; Whitlock two-rev., bed 39 by 52, 4-roller, front fly; 
Campbell two-rev., bed 32 by 46, front fly; Cottrell two-rev., bed 25 by 30, 
direct drive; Campbell pony two-rev., bed 23 by 30, front fly: Whitlock 
drum, bed 32 by 46%, tapeless; Cranston drum, bed 33 by 47, tapeless ; 
Cranston drum, bed 21 by 36; Buffum automatic card press; job presses 
— all sizes and makes; paper-cutters, wire stitchers, punching machines, 
perforators, and all machinery appertaining to the trade. We will take 
great pleasure in giving all information, together with lowest prices. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 


REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
37 by 52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘ Economic,” 
45 by 60 bed, $550; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $400; f. o. b. New 
York. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
17-23 Rose st., New York. 


FOR SALE — WESEL PATENT IRON GROOVED ‘BLOCKS (4), size 

of each block 22 by 27% inches, with 680 catches; cost about $425 
new; our price for the lot is $150; in fine condition. RICHARD PRES- 
TON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 


DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS FOR “SALE — Two “feeders to fit 

No. 0000 Miehle press; one feeder to fit press 32 by 44, with direct- 
current motors attached ; special offer. Address THE HUGH STEPHENS 
PRINTING  CO., Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — One Harris two-color printing- press; will print sheet 28 
by 42 and produce 5,000 per hour; has been used only five months, 
practically new; an exceptional bargain. 7738. 


BOOKBINDERS' MACHINERY —- Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing en, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 

















SEYBOLD DOUBLE HEAD TRIMMER, practically good as new; cost 
$1,000; sell for $400... WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. ‘Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 











Megill’s Patent 


any make of popular job press. 


$4.80. 





60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | A ytomatic Register Gauge 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. <—" Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free uae 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 





W YORK 





VISE GRIP 
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SANBORN STAR POWER PAPER-CUTTERS, 43 and 34 inch; sell at 
bargain prices.) WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Huber 4- roller, 46 by 60 bed; perfect condition; too large 
for present needs. G 886 





HELP WANTED. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





can rent, buy, or half- 


WANTED — MANAGER NEWS AND JOB; 
LIFE 


partner, on time; good business — 10 years; send references. 
LINE, Mooers, N. Y. 











INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 


without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “ P”’ st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New 

York city — Eight Mergenthalers; three to six hours each day actual 
linotype practice; evenings, five hours; $5 weekly; good machines; 
obliging, painstaking instructors; nine years of constant improvement ; 
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Embossers. 





EMBOSSER DESIRES POSITION with reliable firm; capable of han- 

. dling all classes of work; fifteen years’ experience; temperate; will- 

4 to start at a moderate salary with prospects for advancement. 
849. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





YOUNG MAN, age 33, having had wide experience, at present in 

responsible position on road, seeks settled position as manager of 
up-to-date printing establishment doing a good class of jobwork; further 
information, address G 894. 





Office. 


SITUATION WANTED by experienced cost expert and estimator with 

years of practical experience in the printing business; has met and 
talked with customers; has a successful record and the best of refer- 
ences. G 617. 





Pressroom. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSMAN, color and half-tone; has had 
charge of up-to-date pressrooms; vrefers country. G 892. 








Peesiveun. 





PROOFREADER, absolutely first-class, non-union; can go anywhere. 
S 893. 





Salesmen. 


WANTED — POSITION BY A PRINTING SALESMAN ; 





young man 


























practice keyboards loaned free; large patronage and years of experience 4 : 24¥ : , I 

enable us to offer a thousand and one costly features not even attempted with no disqualifying habits ; good education and address; experi- 
by others; prospectus. enced in selling high-grade work. G 739. 

Artists WANTED — INLAND PRINTERS, Feb., 1890, and April, 1899; also 

4 the following PRACTICAL PRINTERS: All 1899 and 1900; April, 

May, June, July, Sept., Oct., 1901; Jan., 1902; Dee., 1903. GEO. 


POSITION WANTED — COMMERCIAL ARTIST — Experienced, air- 
brush, wash, pen-and-ink; samples sent; reasonable salary. G 884. 


SITUATION WANTED BY FIRST-CLASS DESIGNER and retoucher ; 
thoroughly reliable and progressive. G 890. 








Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN WANTS POSITION ; competent in all branches, 
good executive ability, and able to run a bindery to best advantage. 


G 564. 





Composing-room. 





COMBINATION MONOTYPE OPERATOR desires permanent position 

in Pittsburgh; graduate of monotype school; five years’ experience ; 
see current issue of Monotype; employed at present, but desires to enter 
night school of printing at Carnegie Institutee RAYMOND LAWSON, 
1315 Alberta av., Dayton, Ohio. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, first-class, desires permanent 

situation where ability and energy are wanted and appreciated; ex- 
perienced on all models and different classes of work; fast, clean proofs; 
will go anywhere; sober and reliable; union. G 888. 





SITUATION WANTED by a job or ad. compositor, age 26, union; pre- 

fers some medium-sized job office in the Middle West, where there is 
a chance to learn “qin t has had some experience on stonework; can 
come about July 15. G 89 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Fast, ¢ clean and reliable; guarantees 6,000 
ems 7-point per hour; 11 years’ experience on all kinds of work; 
wants good position; not an $18 man. G 889. 





MARSTON, Waynesboro, Va. 


WANTED — HARRIS AUTOMATIC 15 by 18 inch two-color press. 
Address, stating lowest cash price, M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 











CROSS FEEDER WANTED — Secondhand, 48 by 36 inches; write, giv- 
ing price, how long in use, condition, ete. Address G 882. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes—all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-16 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘layout ’*’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
— and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. - 





Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





8-15 





MONOTYPE CASTER MAN with ten years’ experience is desirous of a 
situation with reliable firm; news or job; efficient, sober, reliable; 
union; state particulars in first letter. G 887. 





INDUSTRIOUS I. T. U. STUDENT wants to finish trade under first- 
class supervision; has been more than two years at jobwork; nine- 
teen years old; of good moral habits. G 885. 





SITUATION WANTED — MACHINIST- OPERATOR, experienced, re- 
liable, union, married, swift; will come on wire; prefers not over 





- pads guaranteed perfect ; 





Bronzing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Il. 12-15 


Calendar-pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1916; 

now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all 

write for sample-books and prices. 3-16 




















300 miles from Chicago. F 875. 
ca ea alas castes insult dliddcdiaussie dics isitididadddddmidiaidda 
FBI THE FOLDER FOR WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS zs 











desired while they are still in the machine. 


and economical on the market 
Get all the facts — write us for complete information. 


Trades Exposition, Chicago, June 19th to 26th. 











o 
Folds and Cuts at One Operation 
The MODEL ‘‘B’’ CLEVELAND FOLDER folds the sheet in any 
one of 159 forms and cuts parallel folds into as many signatures as 


This is only one of the many features of this folder which make it the most efficient 


This machine will be exhibited at the National Printing, Advertising and Allied 
Space No. 42. 


THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


5100 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PETE EI IDE DIBA TD ETTORE TAIT ES LEE TIED T OLED 
th NO TAPES OR CHAINS te 




























































Carbon Black. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 1-16 











Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-16 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 








Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 











Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 1-16 








Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 








Hot-die Embossing. 





HOT EMBOSSING; catalogues, covers, show-cards. OSCAR FISCHER 
& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 10-15 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our hot embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press. 9-15 





Job Printing-Presses. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 9-15 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-16 








Numbering Machines. 











LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3-16 





Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-16 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Dianaiaiieners ‘alk. printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-15 








THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
426 Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 








10-15 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM'S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 
Columbus. 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 
Allied Firm : 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
-15 








WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-16 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-16 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7- 15 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 hin st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel yalen 
and case racks for printers ; special machinery for printers, ete. 








6-16 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS satel See Typefounders. — 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — ‘See Typefounders. 3-16 





Printing Machinery. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 
ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Material. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper-cutters. 


OSWEGO. MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-16 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago — Babcock drums, 








two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 














GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 9-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 











Pebbling Machines. 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 



































aie FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 : 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 9-15 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 
: oe = Roller Emboesing Machi 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, i119 W. 40th 
logue. 1-16 st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 
Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Suppli Roller Racks and Overlay Table. 





NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 








JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “‘THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, EVERY DAY. 
12-15 































All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
E by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


WOR K ux 
Electrotyping 


which awards are given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 








The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 
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Roughing Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces fot book and 
job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
two engraving methods costing only $5 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Se i Machi 








THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 bok 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 2-15 





Topelouniere. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, William and Frankfort sts.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 
6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; 
Buffalo, 45 N: Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 13 St. 
Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; 
Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 
602 Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st. ; 
Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Port- 
land, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer 
av. 8-16 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing mn of asi, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 
Larned st., West; Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 
South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-16 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-15 


Wire Stitchers. 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
BOOKS. 





HUMAN FIGURE, THE, J. H. Vanderpoel. Contents: The Eyes, 

The Nose, The Mouth and Chin, The Ear, The Head, The Bony 
Structure of the Trunk, The Study of the Trunk, Trunk — Front and 
Back, Trunk — Back and Hips, Neck, Throat and Shoulders, The 
Shoulders and Chest, The Shoulder and Arm, The Arm, Wrist and 
Hand, The Hand and Wrist, The Leg, The Foot, The Figure as a 
Whole. 49 full-page illustrations and numerous small sketches. 168 
pages, 6% by 10, $2. 





COLOR WHEEL. This chart contains eighteen colors, together with 

two shades and two tints of each, making in all ninety colors, 
shades and tints. The instruction papers which accompany the chart 
are devoted to the study of color from standpoints of theory and prac- 
tice and are written with a view to giving concise information which 
can be readily applied to typography. Price, $1. 


HORGAN’S HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES 
—A Reference Book for the Practical Man and a Text-book for the 

Student. By S. H. Horgan. 2386 pages and twenty-seven processes 

shown by samples in from one to nine printings. Cloth; price, $3. 








KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. VULCAN ACME 





ELF ECLIPSE 








THE INLAND PRINTER 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO+ WASHINGTON, D. C.+ KANSAS CITY + SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS+ NEW YORK CITY « OMAHA « ST. PAUL+ DALLAS 











T all houses carry onealens atone a 
|) | Superior Copper-Mixed Type, Orna- 
“SS! ments, Borders, Brass Rule, Leads and 
Slugs, Galleys, Electric-Welded Chases, 
Platen and Cylinder Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Inks, Wood Goods and Barnhart Specialties 
































AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
VACUUM BRONZING MACHINES 
CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS 


United Printing, Machinery Company, 















New York. _ Chicago 








ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New designs and improvements. 
It will pay you to get full information 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 


REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Job Presses Paper Cutters 
Folding Machines Linotype Machines Electric Welding 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 











66 Ge The paste without the water—the 
JELLITA perfect “‘Make-Ready” Paste. 
In powder form. ‘‘ Does not sour.” 


FIVE GALLONS 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT PASTE FOR $1 

Just sprinkle “JELLITAC” into cold water and it instantly turns into a 

snow-white ‘‘make-ready”’ paste for immediate use. A postal brings a 

sample or a dollar box on trial. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries and Supply Houses. 




















ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 
Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








W.N.-.DURANT CO. 















































A POSTAL 


will bring a copy of the 
first issue of 


PROOF 


The newest and smallest 
publication in printerdom 
but— 


Published with a 
Purpose 


Don’t subscribe until you 
see the first issue. 


Address 


TheVandercook Press 


The originator of the Modern Proof Press 


559-565 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 








WHEN YOU BUY 


Printers’ and Binders’ Machinery 
REMEMBER 











MACHINERY CO. 
A.F. WANNER PROP. 


THE SAVINK CAN 





DISTRIBUTORS 


The Tri-State Paper 







Co., 
Cumberland, Md. 
R. D. Wilson & 
Sons, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wright, Barrett & 
Stilwell, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
pe nen Paper 














W. ahpeton, N. D: 
Mercantile Paper 





Ors 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The Richmond Printing 
Ink Co., 16 N. 14th Street, 
Richonecnd, Va. 

The Colorado Ink Co., 
622-624 19th Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

C. 1. Johnson Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Crescent Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE ULLMAN- 


PHILPOTT CO. 
4809 Lexington Ave. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


























Uliman- 
Philpott 


Inquire 
about ous 
Atlas Ink 


Offer 
ARG M 













Linotype Matrix 
Re-shaper 


Until Peace Reopens 
European Markets 


REDUCED TO $9.00 


A few refinished ones, guaranteed 
as good as nex, in looks and 
wear, $8.00. 


First cash orders, or sent on ap- 
proval while they last. 


PERRY E. KENT 


332 E. 187th St., New York, N. Y. 











703 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








Quality~Service 
DESIGNS ~ PHOTO-ENGRAVING Ss 
<tee CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose 


GATCHEL 2 MANNING 


Sixth ar UT STREE 


PASS PHILADELPHIA A082") 


66 99 for the Trade 
ou in ho rig put ina ROUGHING 

HINE, and will be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this an oe work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this ‘stippled effect. All work 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 

















INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


You can earn $50 to $100 a week selling printing if vou study the 
Nashville Course in Sales Training 4y £d7 ward P. Mickel. 
You are given a thorough training in salesmanship and can get profit- 
able orders and build up a large ‘trade. It means a greatly increased 
income for every one who studies it. Send for Booklet D. 


DUDLEY L. HARE 


1829 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Riessner’s Combination Gold 
Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 

of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 











_ PAOL BROWN 


COMMERCIAL A 









SKETCHES 
on 
APPROVAL 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x g inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE 
OSTERLIND 
JOB PRESS 


Speed Quality 








R.E.WITHY, President E. WITHY, Vice-President 
GEO. T. WITHY, Secretary-Treasurer 


RAILROADER PRINTING HOUSE 
RAILROAD AND COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING 


244 East FourTH STREET 


Either Telephone 1174 St. Paul, Minn., 


iy) 
OrHc + 
~ 
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YPE-HI PLANER is the invention 

of a practical pressman of many years’ 
experience and the survivor of many a hard 
battle against high, uneven, twisted and 
warped printing plates and electros. 


He employed his spare time for several 
years in an effort to produce a simple device 
to replace the ancient and profit-killing 
methods of scraping with broken glass and 
rubbing with sandpaper. 

The simple, inexpensive Type-Hi Planer 
is the product of his labor, and we would 
like to tell you the rest of the story if you 
will invite us to. 


TYPE-HI MFG. CO., INc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Bing!-Busted Belt 
Save That 


**Just a hammer’’ to quickly join any size or kind of belting with 


ALLIGATOR Steel Lacing 


Strongest, safest, most efficient, you need it now. Sample 
or catalog will prove it. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
522 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 














Osterlind Printing Press & Mfg. 
Company 


2324 University Avenue St. Paul, Minnesota 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, Boston, Mass. 
B. H. McCAIN & SON, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
BICKFORD PRINTING MACHINERY CO., San Francisco, Cal. 

















WE HAVE FOR SALE 


A No. 12 Optimus two-revolution printing press. This 
press is equipped with a Cross automatic feeder and also 
with a 7% H. P. Westinghouse direct motor. 

We also have for sale a Dexter folder No. 5270, 25 x 38 
minimum and 44 x 70 maximum. This folder is equipped 
with a Crocker-Wheeler 2 H. P. direct motor. It is also 
equipped with a Cross automatic feeder. 

The above outfit is two and one-half years old. All of the 
above machinery is in daily operation at our plant. 

We offer the entire outfit at a low price. We are selling 
this outfit for the reason that we have recently purchased 
a rotary press ecuipped with a folding attachment. 


If interested, address 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Smethport, Pa. 



































puenmnemmmanes 


The Babcock Optimus’ 





Strength, Accuracy, Speed 


The first great economy in every printing-office must be in the machines that do 
the work. The qualities absolutely indispensable are, strength, accuracy and speed. 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


is the embodiment of these qualities. 


Strength is assured by the intelligent use of the best material. 
Perfect Accuracy is built into every part. 





SPEED is the demand of the century and as necessary in a printing press as an 
airship. SPEED means much more than fast running. It means quick make-ready, 
no change of delivery for different sizes of sheets or in changing from cardboard 
to tissue paper, time saved in handling rollers and in numberless other ways — 
each one adding to the SPEED of the ‘SOPTIMUS.”’ Into every invention for 
the convenience of the printer, every original, patented device, the element of 
SPEED has entered as a prime factor — with result that 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


is unequaled among two-revolutions in 


STRENGTH, ACCURACY, SPEED and ECONOMY 


We shall be glad to tell you more about it. 





OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 








The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Only American Text-Book on the Subject 





BOOKBINDING 


and Its Auxiliary Branches 


HIS work, the first and only complete text-book in this country that covers 

the subject in all its phases, will prove of great interest and value to every one 
connected directly or indirectly with bookbinding. 

John J. Pleger, the author, is an advanced exponent of the art, and has given 
the trade, in concise, comprehensive form, the benefit of his broad knowledge. 

The smaller printer who has to do binding as a side line will find herein a 


mine of helpful information. 


It will be found invaluable by the larger binders when the time comes for 
purchasing additional or new equipment. 

To the involuntary specialist—the man whose limitations have tied him to one 
operation—it will prove a boon in widening his opportunities for better employ- 


ment and remuneration. 


Librarians and others intrusted with the ‘“‘care’’ of books will find Mr. 
Pleger’s offering well worth attention. 


Each volume sold separately 





Paper Ruling 
PART ONE 
2? illustrations. Price $1.25 








Pamphlet Binding 


Punching, Crimping and 
Quarter-Binding 
PART TWO 


illustrations. Price $1.50 








Blank, Edition and Job 
Forwarding 


Finishing and Stamping 
PART THREE 


129 illustrations. Price $2.00 








Gilt Edging, Marbling and 


Hand Tooling 
PART FOUR 


29 illustrations. Price $1.25 








EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE LETTERS 
MR. PLEGER HAS RECEIVED: 


“The writer has personally enjoyed reading the werks and 
congratulates you upon the thoroughness with which you 
have covered the subject.” 


“Students, apprentices and novices who are interested in 
the different branches of bookbinding will find it a very 
simple matter to learn and perfect themselves from these 
volumes, full of illustrated examples. The printer and 
librarian will find it valuable beyond their expectations.” 


“They are thorough and lucidly-written text-books, 
which will benefit the more expert workmen as well as 
learners. They will be of especial value to printers who 
operate binding departments and have to rely upon others 
for their management. I know of no other text-book of 
binding which compares with Mr. Pleger’s in instructive- 
ness. In publishing these books THE INLAND PRINTER 
adds another to its long list of incomparable services to 
the printing and allied industries.” 





The Inland Printer Company 


1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 





































VEEDER §¢ Baek Counters 
For Printing Presses 

Both counters are shown ¥% size. Small Set J ° 4 
Back Counter $4.00 (with lock and two keys 
$5.25); large Rotary Ratchet Set Back Counter 
$9.50 (with lock and two keys $10.75). Best 
instruments made. Discounts for quantities. 
Send for free booklet. 


his} 
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J 
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Clean J 
Cyclometers 
for Bicycles 
and Motor- 
cycles. Odometers 
for automobiles and 
horse drawn vehicles. 











Counters for practi- 
cally every purpose. 
Fine Die Castings. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 38 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 














Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET + + «= -s CHICAGO 




















IDEAL GUARANTEED FLAT 


has taken the horrors out of 
printing on gummed paper 


No printer need fear to take a gummed paper job 
if he can get ‘‘Ideal’”’ stock. 


He can handle it as easily as any paper. 


He can print it on any kind of press — 
flat-bed or cylinder, letterpress or litho- 
graph. 


He can print it in any number of colors 
from dissected or process plates, and 
register them. 


Ideal Guaranteed Flat is guaranteed to be flat 
and to stay flat before, during and after printing. 
Send to one of our offices for samples. Are you 
sure you are not passing up some gummed paper 
printing you could get? 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 
Factory: Brockfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


150 Nassau 601 Provident Bank 2162-3 Transportation 
Street Bldg. Bldg. 
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—The best print- 
ing ink is not an 
expense —it is an 
investment which 
brings sure and 
certain returns in 
satisfied customers 
and fair profits. 





Sinclair & Valentine 
Inks are Guaranteed 





MADE BY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
603-611 W. 129th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Dry-Color and Varnish Factory, 

Edgewater, New Jersey 
BRANCHES 

BOSTON, MASS. - 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - 

CLEVELAND, O. 321 Frankfort Avenue, N. W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

TORONTO, CANADA, 233 Richmond Street, W. 


516 Atlantic Avenue 


1106 Vine Street 
718 South Clark Street 
320 Locust Street 


213 North Calvert Street 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, 173 McDermot Avenue 























lw THERE! Not 
in the ground, but 

in every store, office and 
factory —with old customers and new—are 
opportunities for profitable printing orders, 
ready if you’ll only stretch your hand for them. 


Our Free Service Book 
Does Your “Prospecting ’ 


Read and heed how printers everywhere 
are finding out how true are our claims 
that through the unworked field of envel- 
opes, right at your doorstep, lies your one 
best and biggest opportunity for increasing 
business. 

Learn how to change envelope printing 
from slow, unhandy platen jobs to big runs 
on your cylinder—how to make them bring 
you new trade and unexpected orders from 
your old customers. 


This free Service Book is practical—posi- 
tive, definite. You can’t read a page with- 
out learning a profit lesson. 


It Explains—Doesn’t Try 
to Sell You Anything 


It simply points out the way to open a 
bigger market, a process that will make a 
bigger profit for you, a system that will 
make you a bigger printer—with- 
out cost, investment or outlay. 


Now, if ever, you want the facts 
that pack this big 32-page book 
from cover to cover This" W’,” notched 


under flap, marks 
velopes ofour 


Not to-morrow—write to-day! ¢ncine 


\ 
Ww 


Western States Envelope 
Company, Dept. N, Milwaukee 


Independent Makers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 








We should like to have youasa 
regular reader of 


THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER 


ef Magazine of Printing 
Made in America for American Printers 


employing and employed, the purpose of 
which publication is to be useful. THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER presents in 
each issue helpful articles for those in the 
office and in the workrooms. There are 
ideas for mechanical, accounting, publish- 
ing, art, advertising and other departments. 
The editorial tone of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER is inspirational. It is fighting 
for better printing, more efficient printers 
and more profitable business methods. 
It is with those who have ideals; it sub- 
scribes to the Standards of Ethical Practice 
adopted by the business press. 


Three dollars a year. Send one dollar for four months’ trial subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City Hall Place, New York 











Pressman’s Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


$5.00 


POSTPAID 


Comprising 
Type-high Gauge 
Vignette Edge Liner 
Punch 
Rake 
Overlay Knife 
Router 
Tympan or Overlay 
Stabber 


If bought singly would 
cost over $6.00. 


he 
Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Ill. 






































The MonitorSystem 


THE ORIGINAL 


Just Press a Button’ 


system, embodying the mcst 
advantageous features of 
automatic control for motor- 
driven presses, binders, etc. 


There is a type of Mcnitor 
Controller for every need — 
either alternating or direct 
current. 


The Sientine System has been adopted by such 
representative institutions as: 


Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield. Ohio. 

R.R. Donnelley ® Sons Co., Chicago. 

Rural New Yorker, New York. 

National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 

Sefton Manufacturing Co., Anderson, Ind., and Chicago, 
Poole Brothers, Chicago. 

Frank Meany Printing Co., New York. 
Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 

Wilmer Atkinson Company, Philadelphia. 

U.S. Lithographing Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 

U. S. Printing and Lithographing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
People’s Home Journal, New York. 

R. G. Dun Mercantile Agency, New York. 

U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Dennison Manufacturing Company. 

New York American, New York, 


MonitorControllerCompany 


(tl South Gay Street, Baltimore 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 





The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 
Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 














LINCOLN TEXT 


Colored Antique Wove 


Carried in stock 
Blue, Coffee, Gray, India, also White 
25x38-60 Ib. 
White—S5\c per Ib. 
Colors —534c per Ib. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 















How You Can Earn More 


It explains how easily you can qualify 
for a better salary in the printing business 
or fit yourself for a pleasant position as 
advertising manager, copy writer, or 
designer of printed matter. 

In this book many printers tell how a knowledge 
of Advertising, secured through the International 
Correspondence Schools, has enabled them to in- 
crease their earnings. They tell how they have 
learned in their spare time to become star advertising 
compositors, to devise effective advertising plans, to 
make attractive layouts and dummies, to design 
effective colorwork, and to secure better positions 
at higher salaries. 


Advertising Men Are in Demand 


Competent advertising men are in demand everywhere. 
Good positions await printers who know how to write effective 
advertisements. ‘The earnings of trained men are large; few 
are paid less than $30 a week. 

Get the I. C. S. He Sig Prospectus. Find out for 
yourself just what the I. C. S. Advertising Courses are and 
what they can do for you. me this 96-page book you will find 
a full synopsis of the newest and most complete Course in 
Advertising. It has been prepared by a staff of advertising 
experts at a cost of many thousands of dollars for the sole pur- 
pose of enabling ambitious men to increase their earnings. 


Mark the Coupon and Get the Book 


Mark the coupon now and receive the book by return 
mail. That doesn’t obligate you in any way. It signifies 
only that you want to know more about the I. C. S. Adver- 
tising Course and what it can do for YOU. 





























International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, full description of 
your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 


Street \ 
and No. § 











City. State 
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HE Audit Bureau of Cir- 

culations is the result of a 
nation-wide movement to put 
circulation on a commodity 
basis—to secure uniformity 
and standardization. 
It is a purely co-operative or- 
ganization —not for profit. Its 
membership consists of 958 


° es not crack, 
even when folded 
against the grain 





Why This Wonderful 
Strength? 


Why This Great 
Efficiency? 
Here Is the Proof 


Paper made from rag stock, such as linens, bonds 
and ledgers, improves with age. The great strength of 
Fold well is due to the high-grade linen rag stock from 
which it is made. 


Paper made from sulphite possesses strength, but 
deteriorates and weakens with age. Foldwell contains 
rag stock, hence it possesses even greater strength 
a year or five years from now than it does to-day. 


Foldwell Coated Book 
and Cover Paper 


wa A HE one paper you can depend upon 
to make good in all seasons. 


See net price list for sizes and 
“| prices. Write the nearest agent for 
the new Foldwell books or 
plain samples 


LASHER & LATHROP, Inc., New York City 
18 Beekman Street 


WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO., New York City 
8 Thomas Street 


Chicago Paper Company 


801 S. FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 





leading Advertisers, Advertis- 
ing Agents and Publishers of 
newspapers, magazines, farm, 
class, trade and technical 
journals, forming the most 
powerful and influential or- 
ganization in America— it is 
growing all the time. 

The A. B.C. is the only organ- 
ization that audits, analyzes 
and verifies circulation figures 
and facts. 

It benefits Advertisers by 
giving them facts instead of 
claims. It protects the Agency 
in its judgment of mediums. 
It puts the Publisher’s circula- 
tion on a “known value” basis. 


The members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations are 
pledged to buy and sell circu- 
lation as a commodity — both 
as to quality and quantity. 


Complete information regarding the service of the 

Bureau furnished onrequest. Send for “Standardized 

Circulation Information,” addressing Russell R. 
W hitman, Managing Director. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
703-716 Venetian Bldg., 15 E. Washington St., Chicago 

















THE INLAND PRINTER 


is a member of the AUDIT BUREAU of CIRCULATIONS 
































Which Way Do You Melt? 


The Old Oxide-Forming Way or 


THE MONOMETER WAY. 


Our Way Saves the Cost of Reviving Metals. 





The Monometer Metal Melting 
Furnace 


The only Stereo and Ingot Metal Melting Furnace 
on the market with automatic heat control. Saves the 
cost of reviving metals. 





Saves Your Gas 
Saves Your Tin 
Saves Your Antimony Saves Your Labor 


Saves Your Dross 
Saves Your Time 


And last but not least Saves Your Money 


Gives you perfect Type Metal and Stereo Metal 
absolutely FREE from GRIT or HOLLOWS. 


No More Bad “Feet” or Spongy Type 











Monometer Patented Melting Furnace equipped with 


This Is What One of Our Users Says: 


‘*Kilmarnock Standard,’’ May Ist, 1915. 


Monometer Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Dear Sirs: 

We are glad to inform you that the Monometer which you installed 
for us some time ago is giving the greatest satisfaction. ‘The metal 
is now much purer and there is a great saving of labour as well as in 
consumption of gas. Indeed we would not like to be without it now. 
For offices such as ours it is indispensable. Yours truly, 


(Signed) DUNLOP & DRENNAN. 





Patent Heat Controller and Reversible Ingot Mould. 


Monometer Self-Acting Heat 
Regulator 


is what you want on your Monotypes, Linotypes, Typecasters 
and other Composing Machines, Junior and Senior Autoplates, 
Stereo Pots, Generators, etc. 


Automatically controls the temperature of the metal by regulat- 
ing the gas supply. Saves 40 per cent. in gas. Prevents burning 
out the tin. No more “‘hair-lines’’ or burrs. No more matrix 
walls ruined by overheated metal (a costly item). Instantaneous 
adjustment of temperature for any size type from 5 points up- 
wards. Purely mechanical and fool proof. Contains no mercury 
or glass or other fragile composition. 


Dispense with High-Pressure Gas 

Air Blowers, Fans and Compressors 
by fitting the Monometer Patented and improved LOW 
PRESSURE Gas Burners (combining Warren’s System) on 
vour Typecasting Machines, Autoplates, Generators, Drying 
Plates, etc. Will heat up in half the time and use much less gas. 
High pressure heat with low pressure gas. 


Fully patented and designs registered in U.S. A. 
Other patents and registered designs pending. 


Monometer Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Whitehouse Street, Aston, Birmingham, England 
Telegrams: ‘‘Monometer, Birmingham” 
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The Pacific West 
in 1915 


More printing- plants — 
more newspapers, more 
printing machinery, more 
equipment, paper, ink and 
facilities, made necessary by 
a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. 1915 starts a new 
era of development. Heavy 
buying is imperative. Get 
your share of the business. 





Include the Pacific West in your 
advertising campaign of 1915 


PACIFIC PRINTER 
AND PUBLISHER 


440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
__user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 














The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 











THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 


If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 


The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 














Deutscher Buch-und 


YEARBOOK, 


Steindrucker vissoros 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new eta in color printing. 

Weight, three pourids; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse :: :: :: BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 








Established January, 1894, 
THE PROCESS 
ENGRAVER'S 


MONTHLY 
as Guan 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 
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7,000 to 8,000 Impressions per Hour 


Convenient Delivery 
Ls. month we described how both feed table and inking 


mechanism could be swung completely out of the pressman’s 
way, allowing for easy adjustment of curved plate, tympan, etc. 








You will observe that the delivery board is located directly under 
the feeding table, so that the work is always in sight and in reach 
without walking around the press. 


Sheets are delivered printed side up, and jogging is perfect at 
practically all speeds. (The upright guides on the delivery table 
are hinged so that the finished work can be conveniently and 
quickly removed. ) 








As sheets are fed to the press from the bottom of the pile, additional stock can 
be placed on the feeding table as required, while the press is in operation. 


A Stokes & Smith Press with its high guaranteed speed and convenient opera- 
tion offers new possibilities for increased profits on commercial work of widely 
varied character. 


Complete catalog and any special information sent on request. Write today. 





Stokes & Smith Company trices Ce Roa 








Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 105% inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50— OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Iil. 
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There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of = 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





Revolvator 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Will pile or unpile 
paper cheaper, 
better, quicker than 
any other method. 


Send for 
Bulletin I-30 
“*The Revolvator’’ 


N. Y. Revolving 
Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





VEST POCKET 
Manual of Printing 


A fuil and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, 
for the use of the printer and 
his patrons 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Semicolon, Colon, 





Punctuation: The Comma, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation 
Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, 
Apostrophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use 
and Non-use of Figures, Abbreviations, Ital- 
icizing Quotations — Marked Proof — Cor- 
rectec.’ Proof — Proofreaders’ Marks — Make- 
up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes of Books 
— Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf — Type Stand- 
ard —- Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the 
Point System —- Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work — Number of Leads to the Pound 
— To Print Consecutive Numbers — To Pre- 
vent Coated Paper from Peeling — Engraving 
and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding — 
Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat 
Writing Papers— Sizes of Ruled Paper — 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of 
Newspapers —- Leads for Newspapers — News- 
paper Measurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages, 50 cts. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherrman Street 
New York Chicago 
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BELT DRIVE 
$ 100 $ 
MOTOR DRIVE 
$ 135 $ 
PEDESTAL BASE 


“QSCO” 
MORTISING 
SAW 
TRIMMER 
DRILL 

ROUTER 


MAKES 
INSIDE 
AND 
OUTSIDE 
MORTISES 
10 Pt. M up 


MACHINE Co. 
185 Franklin Street 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


5 Beekman St. 
New York 














Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 


Thereis Big Money 


in PRICE 
on the 
Market 

a Booklet 


——— 
Makers 542 Jackson ‘Feu RSTEINGG 


Special Inducements to Dealers 


PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 








PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 
Ask for Catalogue 


BOOKS AND UTILITIES 


For Printers, Engravers, and 
Workers in the Allied Industries 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago 











All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Exceptthe ‘* Monarch’’ Quoins 


Show this ¥ 
TRADE 


rae dd Paar | 
Sold by all reputable inion 


Manufactured exclu- 4 A HEMPEL 
. 2 


sively by 
THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


“RINEHART” 


LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE 
ELECTROTYPE 


DISTINCTIVELY BETTER 
CONSISTENT MARKET PRICES 

















Pittsburgh White Metal Company 
New York Pittsburgh 


A Sullivan Baling 


Press 


will cut down your 
labor cost and re- 
duce your fire risk. 














Get Booklet 64-F 


SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
co. 

122 S. Michigan 
Ave. 
CHICAGO 











AHANDBOOK 
| Ao) an OL) 25 sO? 
PRINTING 


64 pages— Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket and desk use 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? * “Concerning Type’? tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type—each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
teading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probaly 
don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago 
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Initial Letters, The Proper Use of 
Specimens, Review of 
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Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
New Zealand 
NEWSPAPER WoRK: 
Feature Worth Following 
‘ Legal "' Advertising and * Legal Rates ” 
Newspaper Survey, A. 
Review of Newspapers 
ments 
OBITUARY: 
Axtell, Elbridge 
Butler, Elias S. R 
Call, Francis M 
Rand, William H 
Stern, Jonathan 
Way, William H 
Paper Market in Japan, The 
Paper-Mill to No. 
-aper-Making (illustrated) 
-arenthetical Clauses 


and Advertise- 


Pressroom — 


PRESSROOM : 

Desires a Red Ink That Will Withstand 
Edge of Half-Tone Plate Fills Up 
Mechanical Overlays for Small Shops... 
New Use for Roller Composition, A 
Printing on Aluminum 
Rollers for Offset Presses............... 
Rubber Blanket Unsatisfactory 
Shrinking of Stock Affects Register 
Tympan for a Blotter Form 


(Cliff), Honolulu, Hawaii. 5 
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PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 


Printers Supplymens Club of Chicago 

Printing, Allied 
Exposition 

PROCESS ENGRAVING: 


Advertising and Trades 


Half-Tones from Half-Tones............ 
Half-Tones in the Magazines........... 
Half-Tone Screens with Unusual Grain.. 
Heatproof Lantern-Slides 

How Coated Paper Originated 


Waterproof India Ink, To Make 
Wet-Plate Negatives Portraits 
EANGKGADES 6.565:<. <6, 59:05 
PROOFROOM : 


for and 


Possessive Forms, Some 
‘Rev. Smith,” ‘* Graduate ~ 
Spelling, An Old Rule for........ 
Query Club of New York, Special 
Pacifie Coast for 
Rotary Printing-Press, 
Rapid 


Train to 


A New 


Type 


St. Paul Printers’ Supplymen Elect Officers 555 


Shenandoah Sentinel Post to Have Get- 
Together Day oe 


Shepard, Henry O., Employees to Have Out- 


Shepard, Mrs. Clara J., 


dorsed for the Chicago Board of Edu- 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 
Sprague Electrie Club 
THE MAN AND THE FIELD 
TRADE Notes: 
Chicago Old-Time 
Association, Outing of.............. 
Griebel, Lewis F., Joins Force of Univer- 
sal Type-Making Machine Company. 


Printing Pressmen’s 


International Association of Electrotyp- 
ers, District Meeting of 

Jersey City Printing Company Crafts- 
man’s Club to Hold Outing........ 

Johnson Automatic Roller Rack 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
New Faces 

Multiple - Hole 
Member for 
chine, New 

Osco Mortising Saw, The 

Query Club of New York, Special Train 
to Pacifie Coast for 

Royal Calculating Systems.............. ! 

St. Paul Printers’ Supplymen Elect Offi- 


Shows 
Combination Punching 


Tatum Punching Ma- 


Shenandoah Sentinel Post to Have Get- 
Together Day f 
Shepard, Henry O., Employees to Have 
Outing 
Shepard, Mrs. Clara J., Unanimously En- 
dorsed for the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation 
Snowflake Enameled Book Paper, Attrac- 
tive Brochure about 
Sprague Electric Club 
Universal Pressure Quoin 
Typography, The Literature 
Britain — Continued (illustrated) 
Varying Styles and Proofreading 


of — Great 
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Come to the 


TENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


of the Federation of 


TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
Sept. 7-8-9, 1915 


Come to g/ve and to ger. Come in confidence that the experience 
will prove of daily benefit in your business, whether you are a 


Manufacturer Sales Manager Executive 
Advertiser, Advertising Manager, Editor or Publisher 


T this convention you will discover a keynote of co-operation in 

the interest of higher ethics, greater efficiency, bigger growth. 

The reports, speeches and discussions will all pulsate with a big 

purpose that leads toward the development of bigger men as well as 
bigger business. 


The Federation of Trade Press Associations 
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—comprises 250 leading trade 
and technical journals—exists 
for the purpose of developing 
and encouraging higher and 
still higher ethical standards 
in publishing, advertising and 
general business practice — 


represents over $40,000,000 


invested capital. 


—reaches through its consis- 
tent publication, millions of 
business men ! 


—includes in its membership 
publishers expending over 
$37,000,000 in salaries and 


wages. 


—desires the individual inter- 
est and co-operation of every 
reader and advertiser. 


— wants you to attend its 
annual gathering. 
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The time you spend in attending the Convention will pay large divi- 
dends in broader perspective, increased enthusiasm, higher efficiency, 
fresh inspiration. For additional information write to 
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BARTLEY J. DOYLE, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 
512 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


The Federation of Trade Press Associations 


John Clyde Oswald, President A. A. Gray, Vice-President Grant Wright, Sec’y-Treasurer 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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=> to prepare himself’ for some of the big, 











#7 jobs now being and to be created in the print- 
ing industry. The trade of type composition is $rad- 
ually undergoin3 a Breat change. The big, shops are Zo0in}, - 
to pay one compositor to be the brains for groups of other 
compositors in the plant. He will be a typographic architect, 
as it were, figuring to a nicety plans for all the jobs, from a small 
business ecard to the big, catalog, passing, through the house, just as the 
building, architect draws up plans to suide carpenters in their work up- 
on the mammoth skyscrapers of the city and the bungalows in the resi- 
dential districts. His “style” will permeate the product of the firm. His 
word will be law. Average compositors will become mere mechanical oper- 
atives and will receive the wages of such, but the typographic architect will . 


_ receive in some cases $35 a week and more, depending upon his ability. To 

- secure and hold these jobs the youn®, printer will be compelled to know the 

essentials of 300d type composition, the principles which govern it from the 

standpoint of art and display. He must be able to know before a line of 
type is set just what the finished product is Z0in3, to be, and there must be 


no blunders. Intense competition and increased expenses make it necessary 
- for the successful proprietor to secure the }reatest efficiency from his 
~ men and it is this as much as anythin}, which is responsible for the _ 
birth of the typographic architect, or layout man. There must .be 
no figuring, at the case on how the job will appear when finished. 
The I. T. U. Course of Instruction is a necessary aid in pre- 
penn printers for these important, lucrative positions | 
and, in some cases increased wages in a very short 
time have more than paid the entire cost of 
the instruction. Complete information 
may be had by addressin3, 


be I. TU-COMMISSION 


65 Sharman SE Chicago, Il. 





pesos 


Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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THE HAND |e -\| THE WORLD 
THAT KEEPS . INFORMED 











DON’T THINK ONLY OF ITS ECONOMY 








WHEN YOU THINK OF THE LINO- 

TYPE, FOR THE QUALITY OF 

ITS PRODUCT IS EQUALLY IM- 

PORTANT. HAND COMPOSITION 

NEEDS SKILFUL MANIPULATION; 
SO DOES THE LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 S. WABASH AVENUE 638-646 SACRAMENTO STREET 549 BARONNE STREET 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LTD., TORONTO 
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Booth of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., at Chicago Graphic Arts Show 


of most living men. For eighty years they have wrought faithfully and 

well. From the Dexter Mills at Windsor Locks, Conn., has gone forth a 
large and distinguished family. The best known, perhaps, is the famous 
Princess Cover Stock. 


PRINCESS COVERS are made by a secret process. It is a family secret which 
has been very successfully guarded. The result is a cover stock of re- 
markable strength, and combined with the strength is perfect flexibility. 
Most strong covers are very stiff, and when glued to a catalog back are 
split off by the opening of the cover; not so with Princess Covers. 

Princess Covers are made in a dignified range of colors, designed par- 
ticularly to protect catalogs, and preserve their original appearance after 
much handling. For this use they have no equal. 

Princess Covers are supplied in two finishes, three sizes, four weights, 
and twelve colors. The sizes and weights are 22¥4 x 28% —110 lbs. ; 22% x 
2872—90 lbs., 20x 26—90 Ibs., and 20x25—65 and 50 lbs. 


UNIQUE COVERS offer a popular-priced line of excellent quality, with ten 
beautiful shades of color. They have been sold previously for eleven 
cents a pound. Now to give them a still wider field of usefulness, and 
make them unquestionably the best buy in their class, a price of nine and 
one-half cents a pound is being quoted to the printing fraternity. Unique 
Covers are made in 22%x28%—60-and 80 lbs.; also 20x25—50 and 65 
Ibs. in both Plate and Antique finish. 


LEVANT COVERS are a wonderful reproduction of the finest leather effects 
in seven shades. When you wish to impart to a book or catalog an 
appearance of extreme richness and dignity, make a point of using the 
Levant Covers; one size and two weights, 70 and 32 Ibs.— 20x26. 


Write for Sample Books and Copy of ‘‘Xtra’’ 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 


Te: House of Dexter has been in the paper business beyond the memory 
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